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NOTE 


To include within the limits of a single inexpensive 
volume all the legends, that in the course of twenty 
centuries have gathered about the memory of 
Christ and the Holy Family, would be impossible. 
All that has been attempted here has been to give 
the most beautiful and characteristic relating 
to the life on earth of the Redeemer, the Blessed 
Virgin and her parents, St. Joseph of Nazareth 
and St. John the Baptist, the consideration of the 
after-death apparitions and miracles being reserved 
for a future publication. 
NANCY BELL. 
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LEGENDS OF OUR LORD 
AND THE HOLY FAMILY 


CHAPTER I 
THE PARENTS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Tue profound significance to all mankind of the 
advent on earth of the God-Man, whose coming 
was foreshadowed long ages before the actual birth 
of the Divine Child, combined with the reticence 
of the Gospel narrative, that deals with essential 
facts alone, has led to the evolution in the course 
of centuries of many quaint and touching legends, 
the greater number of which, however wildly im- 
probable they may at first sight appear, enshrine 
some germ of truth, and have been the inspiration 
of noble thoughts and noble deeds. Specially 
numerous are those that have gathered about the 
life-story of the Blessed Virgin, reflecting as they 
do the yearning of believers to know all that is 
possible concerning her from whom the Redeemer 
was content to draw His human nature, and the 
deep veneration felt from the first for the stainless 
maiden, who though raised above the weaknesses 
of her sex by her exalted mission, yet remained 
the type of all that is best in womanhood. More 
beautiful and chaste, more dignified and com- 
passionate than the most renowned heroines of 
A 
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antiquity, the Mother of the Lord seemed to her 
votaries to realise the ideal after which generation 
after generation had striven in vain, gathering up 
as it were in her single personality all the highest 
attributes of feminine humanity, and becoming 
the very embodiment of wisdom, truth, purity, 
justice and mercy. 

Strange to say, in spite of the great importance 
alike from an historical and psychological point of — 
view of the ancestors of Christ on His Mother’s side, 
scarcely anything is known with absolute certainty 
of the parents of the Blessed Virgin. St. Matthew, 
in accordance with Hebrew custom, gives the 
pedigree of St. Joseph—not of his wife; and but 
for the accounts in the apocryphal New Testament 
and certain traditions accepted by the Church, 
the very names of the grandparents of Jesus might 
have been forgotten. Fortunately, however, it is 
possible with the aid of these two sources of infor- 
mation, supplemented by purely legendary lore, 
to piece together something like a consecutive and 
fairly reliable narrative of the significant events 
that preceded the birth of the lowly handmaiden 
whom all future generations were to call blessed. 

Although the Gospels that are universally ac- 
cepted as genuine by Christians are silent as to 
the lofty lineage of the Mother of Christ, there is 
no doubt that she and her husband were blood 
relations, and the so-called Gospel of the Birth of 
Mary, that is to be found in the works of St. Jerome, 
and was attributed in primitive times to St. 
Matthew, declares her to have been of the royal 
race and family of David, so that her parents must 
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have held a high position in the Jewish community. 
As a matter of course, they shared the eager ex- 
pectation of their people of the coming of the 
Messiah ; were thoroughly familiar with the pro- 
phecies concerning Him, and knew that it was even 
possible that from their own union might spring 
that ‘ bud of the stem of Jesse,’ which had so long 
been hoped for by the Hebrews. What they never 
for one moment suspected was that it would be 
through a daughter, not a son, of theirs, that 
salvation would come to Israel, and that her name 
was destined to become inseparably associated with 
the sacred genealogical tree of a race that had 
hitherto held women in very low esteem. To 
believers in the divinity of her Son the Virgo or 
Virgin came to be looked upon as the most important 
branch of the Virga, or Rod, of Jesse, and in the 
early days of the Church the similarity of the Latin 
terms for virgin and stem was regarded as fraught 
with deep spiritual significance, a fact that has 
been very clearly reflected both in literature and 
art. In many ancient hymns, for instance, notably 
in one for the Nativity of Mary composed in 1007 
by a bishop of Chartres, whose name has not been 
preserved, there occurs the following significant 
play upon words : 
‘Stirps Jesse Virgam produxit, Virgoque Florem, 
Et super hunc Florem requiescit Spiritus almus, 
Virgo Dei genetrix, Virga est ; Flos, Filius ejus.’? 


1 «From Jesse’s stock a rod did spring, 
And from that rod a flower, 
O’er which the Holy Spirit broods. 
The Virgin, Mother of God, is that rod ; Her Son the Flower.’ 
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The same idea is turned to good account in 
a poem contained in a sixteenth-century MS. 
volume, preserved in Balliol College, Oxford, that 
belonged to a certain Richard Hilles, and so clearly 
shows the importance attached by English Catholics 
at the time it was written to the genealogy of the 
Blessed Virgin, that it deserves quoting at length : 


‘There is a flower sprung of a tree, 
The root of it is called Jesse, 
A flower of price, 
There is none such in Paradise, 
Of Lily white and Rose of Ryse, 
Of Primrose and of Flower-de-Lyse, 
Of all flowers in my devyce 
The flower of Jesse beareth the prize ; 
For most of all, 
To help our souls both great and small, 
I praise the flower of good Jesse 
And worship it for aye beautee ; 
For best of all 
That ever was or ever be shall.’ 


It was with this ‘ flower of price’ that artists 
crowned the Jesse tree, that became such a favourite 
motif of medizval ecclesiastical decoration, ap- 
pearing, as in San Lorenzo, Nuremberg, in the 
tracery of stained-glass windows, or as in Christ- 
church Priory, Hampshire, sculptured on stone on 
the walls of sacred buildings, the branching stem 
being in some examples surmounted by the calyx 
of a flower from which issues a figure of the maiden 
Mother holding the Holy Child in her arms, or 
by a dove with outspread wings hovering above 
the flower and emblematical of the overshadowing 
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of the Holy Spirit. Regarded as types of the 


Incarnation, these Jesse trees became associated 
as time went on with many poetic fancies, the 
different flora chosen as suitable by artists, amongst 
which were the rose, the vine, the tuberose, the 
hollyhock, and the mistletoe, being looked upon 
as sacred. ‘The last especially, which had been so 
long venerated by the Druids, was considered an 
exceptionally beautiful symbol of the Immaculate 
Conception, as well as of the birth of Christ, for it 
is a mysterious growth springing from an outside 
source, and is quite unlike the trunk from which 
it seems to draw its life. 

The father of the Blessed Virgin, St. Joachim, 
who, according to the Gospel of the Birth of 
Mary, was of Nazareth, appears to have been a 
man of considerable substance, owning many 
flocks and herds ; and her mother, St. Anna or Anne, 
as she is generally called, belonged to a wealthy 
family of Bethlehem. In spite of a tradition long 
current, but now abandoned, that the latter was 
twice married before she was sought by St. Joachim, 
bearing to each of her former husbands a daughter 
whom she called Mary, it is supposed that St. Anna 
lived quietly in her own home till she left it as a 
bride for that of St. Joachim, where such strange 
experiences were to befall her. 

The newly-wedded pair seem to have been 
devoted to each other, and at one in all their 
ambitions. From the first they divided their 
large income into three portions, reserving but 
one for themselves and giving the other two to 
the service of the Temple and the poor. The 
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only grief, but that an almost overwhelming one, 
which clouded their lives, was the fact that no 
child was born to them, although they daily, 
almost hourly, besought the Lord to grant to them 
what is the heart’s desire of every Hebrew. No 
less than twenty years passed by and still there 
came no answer to their prayers, so that St. Joachim 
began to fear he had in some way incurred the 
wrath of God. This fear was presently to be con- 
firmed in a very terrible way, for on a certain high 
festival at Jerusalem when, as was his wont, he had 
brought to the Temple a double gift, hoping there- 
by to propitiate the Lord, the then high priest 
Issachar forbade him to approach the altar, declar- 
ing that it was not lawful for him to do so, seeing 
that he had ‘ not begot issue in Israel.’ No offering 
from him, added the stern judge, could be acceptable 
to God until he was free from the curse that evi- 
dently rested upon him, and he was ordered to 
leave the sacred precincts at once. 

Broken-hearted at a reproach that he feared 
must be deserved, though he knew not how he had 
erred, and fearing to return home to meet the 
questioning of his wife and the scorn of the neigh- 
bours who had been present when his doom was 
pronounced, St. Joachim sadly withdrew to wander 
about alone and consider what it would be best 
for him to do. First of all he resolved to search 
through the records of the twelve tribes of Israel 
to ascertain if a similar grief had fallen upon any 
other member of his race, but to his dismay the 
result was that he found his own case to be indeed 
exceptional. His one comfort now was the remem- 
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brance of the long delay before a son was granted 
to Abraham, and he decided that he would go away 
to his mountain pastures, where were his shepherds 
and the flocks under their care, there to commune 
with his offended God away from all distraction. 

With his own hands the saddened exile built 
for himself a hut in which he prayed and fasted for 
forty days and forty nights, vowing that if his sup- 
plications should be heard he would dedicate the 
child given to him to the service of the Lord. At 
the end of that time he was rewarded by the coming 
of an angel, who suddenly stood before him, 
radiating forth a dazzling light. Falling upon his 
knees and hiding his eyes from the glory, St. 
Joachim humbly awaited the answer to his earnest 
petitions, which he felt sure was now to be vouch- 
safed to him; but great indeed was his surprise 
when he learnt what that answer was. After 
assuring him that his prayers had been heard and 
his alms accepted by God, and reminding him of 
the many women of Israel to whom children had 
been granted in their old age, the heavenly mes- 
senger told the wondering listener that his wife 
Anna should bear him a daughter, to whom the 
name of Mary must be given, adding, ‘ She shall 
be devoted to the Lord from her infancy, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost from her mother’s womb, 
and while yet a virgin bring forth the Son of the 
most High God who shall be called Jesus and be 
the salvation of all nations.’ 

Greatly awed and scarcely comprehending the © 
full significance of the words that fell upon his 
ears, St. Joachim longed to ask for further ex- 
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planation, but before he could summon up enough 
courage to do so, the angel told him that he must 
go at once to the Golden Gate of Jerusalem, where 
he would meet his wife, who had been sorely troubled 
at his absence. ‘The next moment the angel dis- 
appeared, and St. Joachim, rising from his knees, 
lost no time in obeying the instructions he had 
received, setting forth at once for the holy city, 
attended by all his shepherds, bringing with them 
many lambs, calves, and goats without blemish to 
serve as thanksgiving offerings for the promised 
joys of fatherhood. 

Meanwhile St. Anna, ignorant of what had 
become of her husband, for no one had dared to tell 
her of the terrible incident in the Temple, and 
oppressed with a double sorrow—her widowhood 
and her barrenness—spent her lonely days in 
supplication, entreating the Lord to have mercy 
upon her by restoring St. Joachim to his home, 
and dealing with her as He had done with Sarah 
long years before. Presently, as related in the 
Protevangelion, the apocryphal Gospel ascribed to 
St. James the Less, her seclusion was broken in 
upon by her handmaiden Judith, who reproached 
her for mourning during the feast of the Lord, and 
with prophetic insight urged her to bind upon her 
forehead a silken fillet, or, according to another 
version, to place on her head a hood that had been 
given to her by one of high degree, declaring that 
it was more fitting for the mistress, whose brow 
was as that of a crowned queen, than for a servant. 
To this St. Anna replied, ‘ Begone, such things are 
not for one whom the Lord hath humbled’; adding, 
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‘as for this fillet, I fear some wicked person may 
have given it to thee and thou art come to make 
me a partaker in thy sin.’ 

Showing no resentment at this uncalled-for 
reproach, Judith answered quietly, ‘I cannot wish 
you a greater curse than you are under, in that 
God hath shut up your womb that you should 
not be a mother in Israel,’ and St. Anna, ashamed 
perhaps of her injustice, resolved to follow the 
advice of the handmaiden, withdrawing to her 
own room to put on her wedding garments. 
Whether she adorned her head with Judith’s des- 
pised gift or not, the legend does not say, but goes 
on to relate that at the ninth hour Anna went 
forth into her garden, and sitting down beneath 
a laurel bush, she noticed in it a sparrow’s nest full 
of young birds, the sight of which led her to burst 
forth in a piteous lamentation, declaring that she 
was less happy than the beasts of the earth, the 
fish of the sea, or the fowls of the air, all of which 
were fruitful before the Lord. As she wept and 
wrung her hands, she suddenly became aware that 
she was no longer alone, for at the very moment 
when the angel appeared to St. Joachim, another 
messenger stood beside his weeping wife to bid 
her be of good cheer, for the God of her fathers 
had listened to her cry. ‘Thou shalt conceive 
and bring forth,’ he said, ‘and thy child shall be 
blessed throughout the whole world.’ To this 
St. Anna, who seems to have been far less over- 
whelmed than St. Joachim had been by the heavenly 
apparition, joyfully replied, ‘ As the Lord my God 
liveth, whatever I bring forth, whether it be male 
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or female, I will devote it to the Lord my God, and 
it shall minister to Him in holy things throughout 
its life.’ Then there came yet another angel, who 
told St. Anna to go at once to meet her husband 
at the Golden Gate, and without a moment’s 
hesitation she hurried forth, rejoicing that she 
had already donned her bridal attire, and arrived 
at the meeting-place just as St. Joachim also 
reached it. 

Restored by her great joy to something of her 
youthful beauty, the happy wife presented such 
a radiant appearance that St. Joachim scarcely 
knew her. Without waiting, as was the usual 
Jewish custom, for him to greet her, she ran to him, 
and flinging her arms round his neck cried aloud in 
the hearing of the attendant shepherds: ‘ Now 
know that the Lord hath greatly blessed me, for 
I who was a widow am no longer a widow, and I 
who was barren shall conceive.? Then as the lips 
of the reunited pair met in a solemn kiss, some- 
thing of the awe that had been upon St. Joachim 
from the first fell also upon St. Anna, for, according 
to a touching tradition, it was at that moment that 
she first fully realised she was to become a mother. 
It has indeed even been claimed that she owed the 
longed-for privilege to the loving caress she had 
just received, an idea symbolised in some old 
pictures of the meeting at the Golden Gate by a 
lily, in the calyx of which is the head ofa beautiful 
young girl, issuing from the lips of the reunited 
pair, as they embrace after their long separation. 
To this poetic fiction no general acceptance was 
given, but as time went on the ever-increasing 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION II 


veneration for the Mother of the Lord eventually 
resulted in the evolution of the mysterious doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, that, though it was 
not declared an essential dogma of the Roman 
Catholic faith until 1054, was accepted in the 
Greek Church in the fifth, and the Latin in the 
ninth century. The inspiration of many a crude 
interpretation in early Christian literature and 
art, the Immaculate Conception of Mary has 
recently been proved to be also the real subject of 
several famous masterpieces of Italian painting, 
long erroneously called ‘ Coronations of the Virgin,’ 
amongst which the altarpiece by Francia in San 
Frediano, Lucca, is especially typical and beautiful. 
Full of mystic meaning, every detail of the grand 
composition has more or less direct reference to the 
doctrine it is intended to enforce, from the chief 
and deeply significant incident of the touching by 
God the Father of the brow of the kneeling maiden 
with His life-giving rod, to the inscriptions on the 
scrolls held by Kings David and Solomon and 
Saints Augustine and Anselm. ‘To them, however, 
the heavenly vision appears to be only partially 
revealed, whilst its full meaning is evidently clear 
to the Franciscan monk gazing upwards in rapt 
devotion, who is said by some to represent St. 
Antony of Padua, whilst others recognise in him 
the famous theologian, Johannes Duns Scotus, 
who in the thirteenth century so vigorously de- 
fended the doctrine in question against the assaults 
of the Dominicans, led by Thomas Aquinas.1 


1 In his interesting essay on the Beginnings of the Immaculate 
Conception in Art (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.), Mr. Carmichael, who 
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The period of waiting between the return home 
of St. Joachim and the birth of Mary is passed 
over alike by history and tradition in reverent 
silence, all that is recorded being that the day 
after the meeting at the Golden Gate St. Joachim 
was allowed to present his offerings in the Temple, 
and to consult the plate of pure gold bearing the 
inscription ‘ Holy to the Lord,’ worn by the High 
Priest on the forehead, the appearance of which 
indicated whether the worshipper who approached 
the altar was or was not acceptable in the sight of 
God. To his inexpressible relief the answer the 
once rejected suppliant read upon the recording 
tablet was favourable, and, assured that his offence, 
whatever it may have been, was now forgiven, he 
went down in peace to his own house. 

To make up for the absence of information as 
to how St. Anna passed the months before her time 
was fulfilled, many beautiful and significant legends 
have gathered about the actual nativity and early 
years of the long-expected little one. When the 
newly made mother heard that the child was a 
girl, she said, ‘ The Lord hath this day magnified 
my soul,’ and as she spoke angels gathered round 
her bed scattering flowers from Heaven upon it. 
When the babe, whose tiny brow was already 
encircled with a halo, was first laid in her father’s 


was the first to suggest that the kneeling monk in the San Frediano 
altarpiece might possibly be Duns Scotus, records the discovery 
accidentally made that Francia borrowed the design of his composition 
from an earlier painting by an unknown hand now in the Pinacoteca, 
Lucca, the only difference, except the superiority of the technique and 
spiritual expression of the former, being that in the latter it is the 
second not the first person of the Trinity who wields the rod. 
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arms, St. Anna burst forth into a song of praise 
to Him who had removed her reproach among 
women; and when St. Joachim beheld the little 
one he too was filled with loving gratitude, showing 
to the surprise of those who were not in the secret 
of the high destiny of Mary, no disappointment 
that the child was a daughter, not a son. 

Both parents tended their treasure with infinite 
solicitude, fearing lest they should in any way fail 
to do their duty by one set apart for so great a 
mission. On the eighth day after her birth, the 
babe was carried to the Temple by her father, 
there to be dedicated to the Lord and receive the 
name—the Syriac form of which signifies Queen 
or Mistress, and the Hebrew Star of the Sea— 
which had been decided on before her birth. 
Back again at Nazareth, Mary, though still in the 
eyes of the uninitiated a helpless infant, often 
astonished her parents by her vigour of mind and 
body, seeming to understand all that they said not 
only to her but to others, and, when she was only 
six months old, walking alone one day for several 
yards. a 

On the first anniversary of Mary’s birth, St. 
Joachim held a great feast in her honour, at 
which were present all the elders of the people 
and other notable Jews, as well as the priests of 
the Temple, by whom the child was solemnly 
blessed, all present showing their goodwill by an 
earnest ‘Amen.’ The ceremony of benediction 
over, St. Anna publicly gave the holy maiden the 
breast, singing as she did so the following hymn 
of triumph: ‘I will sing a song unto the Lord my 
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God, for He hath visited me and taken away the 
reproach of mine enemies, and hath given me the 
fruit of His righteousness, that it may now be told to 
the sons of Reuben that Anna gives suck.’ On the 
same occasion a room in the home at Nazareth 
was consecrated for the use of Mary, where it is 
said she was often visited by angels, snatches of 
whose heavenly music were sometimes caught by 
St. Anna, though she was never privileged to meet 
the guardians of her darling face to face. Every 
day indeed of the brief period during which the 
parents were able themselves to watch over Mary, 
brought them some fresh cause for wonder. When, 
for instance, St. Anna was about to teach the holy 
child her letters, she found that she could already 
read, and when St. Joachim attempted to explain 
to her some mystery of religion, she showed a super- 
human knowledge of its meaning quite superior 
to his own. All this, it must be remembered, is 
supposed to have occurred before the Blessed 
Virgin was three years old, for it was at that early 
age—not as many artists have chosen to assume, 
when she was ten or twelve—that took place the 
Presentation in the Temple, when in accordance 
with the vows made before her birth, she was 
finally dedicated to the service of God, and re- 
moved entirely from the care of her father and 
mother. 

On the eve of the great ceremony, St. Joachim 
chose from amongst the maidens of Israel a certain 
number to form an escort for Mary, each of whom 
was to carry a lighted lamp, so that, as he said, ‘ the 
child may not turn back again and her mind be set 
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against the Temple of the Lord.’ He need, how- 


ever, have had no fear, for when in solemn proces- 
sion the party approached the broad flight of fifteen 
steps that led up to the principal porch of the 
sanctuary, Mary, who according to a quaint old 
tradition, had never walked before, except on the 
one occasion mentioned above, was set upon the 
lowest of them, she climbed them all alone in quiet 
dignity, ‘without,’ says the Gospel of her Birth, ‘the 
help of any to lead or lift her, so that any one would 
have judged her to be of perfect age.’ Arrived 
at the summit, she was met by the High Priest, 
who bent down to her, kissed her on the brow, and 
saluted her with the significant words: ‘ Mary, 
the Lord God hath magnified thy name to all 
generations, and to the very end of time by thee 
will the Lord show His redemption to the children 
of Israel.’ He then led her to the altar and there, 
with childish gaiety, but infinite grace, she danced 
before the Lord, her baby features lit up with a 
radiance that was not of earth, so that all who 
gazed on her were filled with loving admiration. 
St. Joachim and St. Anna do not appear to have 
actually heard the benediction pronounced over 
their child, for she had gone up the steps, says the 
author of the Gospel of Mary, whilst they were 
replacing, as the custom was, their travel-stained 
garments with others ‘more neat and clean’; but 
as soon as they had done so they hastened to offer 
up the usual sacrifice, after which they returned 
home, apparently without taking any formal farewell 
of their beloved daughter, praising God that she 
had not shown any reluctance to let them leave 
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her, though no doubt their hearts were heavy 
within them at the loss of her bright presence from 
their daily lives. 

No further reference is made to the Blessed 
Virgin’s parents, either in the Gospel of the Birth 
of Mary or the Protevangelion, and scarcely any- 
thing is known of their later years or the time 
of their deaths, but the balance of evidence is in 
favour of St. Joachim having lived to the age of 
eighty and St. Anna to that of seventy-eight, the 
latter passing away a few months after her husband, 
whilst Mary was completing her education in the 
Temple. St Joachim is supposed to have been 
buried in the Valley of Jehoshaphat not far from 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and his wife to have 
been laid beside him, but some centuries later the 
remains of the latter were removed with great 
ceremony to the cathedral of Apt in Vaucluse, 
where they are still venerated. 

Opinions are divided as to whether St. Joachim 
ever fully realised the terrible price his dearly loved 
child was to pay for the privilege of being the 
Mother of the Redeemer; one tradition being that 
Mary was with him to the end, when he for the first 
time became aware of the guard of angels attending 
her, whilst some assert that the last thing he saw 
on earth was a vision of the seven sorrows which 
were to pierce the heart of the Blessed Virgin, but 
for all that he died with a song of thanksgiving 
on his lips. St. Anna, on the other hand, in spite 
of historical evidence to the contrary, is credited 
in popular belief with having lived until Jesus was 
two years old, sharing with His Mother the awful 
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but joyful secret of the Annunciation, and sym- 
pathising with her in the hopes and fears of the 
anxious months preceding and succeeding the 
birth of the Lord. It was, it is said, from the home 
at Nazareth, sacred to so many happy memories, 
that the Blessed Virgin was married; in it she and 
her husband, full of fears for the safety of the Holy 
Child, took refuge on their return from Egypt; and 
in it, according to a much treasured tradition, they 
settled down when at last St. Anna was taken from 


them. 


As time went on, and the belief in the miraculous 
birth of Mary spread amongst her votaries, it 
became the custom to ignore St. Joachim and 


_ glorify his wife at his expense. In groups of the 


4 


Holy Family St. Anna constantly appears in 


Pattendance on her daughter, whilst her husband 
is but rarely allowed to appear, and even in some 
interpretations of the Assumption and Coronation 


of the Blessed Virgin her mother is introduced 


amongst the spectators. In an ancient Latin 


hymn St. Anna is referred to as the Ark of the 
New Testament, a title generally reserved for Mary 
herself, and in certain districts of Spain, Belgium, 


_ and France, especially in eastern Brittany, she is 


almost as much revered and as constantly invoked 
as her daughter. ‘Il n’y a que Ste. Anne’ is a 
favourite saying of the simple peasants, and it is 
to her shrines that they flock for help and comfort 
in all their difficulties and sorrows. ‘The Bretons 
actually put forth the extraordinary claim that 
St. Anna was their fellow-countrywoman, and 
have evolved a truly wonderful story concerning 
B 
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her, which fully deserves relation, so typical is it 
of the growth of popular legend. 

According to it St. Anna was of noble birth, and 
was married when very young to a certain Seigneur 
de Moellion, whose castle overlooked the tempest- 
tost Bay of Finistére. He was a very hard man, 
with no love for any one but himself, least of all 
for his beautiful wife, whose dowry was all he cared 
for. So when he heard she had hopes of becoming 
a mother he drove her forth from his home, for- 
bidding her ever to return. It was the depth of 
winter, and the poor girl wandered about in her 
weakness and suffering, knowing not where to go, 
for though she was greatly loved by her husband’s 
retainers, who looked upon her as a queen, she was 
too proud to appeal to them in her extremity. 

‘Almost unconsciously the unhappy fugitive made 
her way to the cliffs, with some vague idea perhaps 
of ending her troubles by plunging herself down 
from them, and as she drew near the edge the storm 
that was raging increased in violence, so that the 
very heavens seemed to be against her. Fortun- 
ately, however, she did not yield altogether to her 
despair, but remembering that it was not only her 
own life that was at stake, she fell on her knees in 
the snow and prayed aloud in her anguish, beseech- 
ing God to have mercy on her and her unborn 
child. The answer was immediate, for as the 
suppliant gazed seawards there appeared upon the 
heaving waves a little boat bathed in brilliant light 
and steered by an angel, whose gleaming white 
wings served as sails. Awestruck, St. Anna watched 
the vessel approach, and, as it drew near, she saw 
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the radiant helmsman making signs to her to go 
down to the beach. She hastened to obey, and 
when she reached the water the heavenly mes- 
senger stretched forth a hand to help her to embark. 
Without a word on either side the two sailed away 
together to Palestine, arriving safely in a few hours 
at Jerusalem, which became a port in the quaint 
story. ‘There, after pointing to a house to which 
his passenger was to go, the angel left her, and soon 
afterwards the Blessed Virgin was born, the people 
to whom the refuge belonged tending the mother 
with loving solicitude. St. Anna lived happily in 
the Holy Land for many years, bringing up her 
daughter in the fear of the Lord. She was present 
at all the important events of the life of Mary, 
rejoiced in the miracles performed by her divine 
grandson, and it was not until she was quite an 
old woman that she became restless, beginning 
to yearn to see Brittany once more, and she 
daily prayed to God to allow her to do so. For 
some little time no answer was vouchsafed, but one 
day when she least expected it, the boat which 
had brought her to Jerusalem suddenly reappeared 
with the same angel in command. St. Anna em- 
barked at once and soon arrived safely in the bay 
from which she had sailed so many years before, 
where all remained much as it was in her girlhood, 
except that now crowds awaited the once lonely 
fugitive eager to bid her welcome, the rumour of 
her strange experiences having by some mysterious 
means spread throughout the whole countryside. 
Directly she landed St. Anna learnt that her 
husband was dead, so that she was the owner of all 
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his property ; and the people hoped that she would 
take upher abode at the castle, knowing that if she did 
she would become a true lady bountiful to them, 
but this she refused to do. She had vowed when 
in Jerusalem that if ever she got back to Brittany 
she would devote the rest of her life to the service 
of God alone, and after distributing all her goods 
to the poor, she had a little hut built for herself 
on the very spot where she had knelt in her lonely 
agony on the night of her miraculous rescue. 
Every one was, of course, at first greatly dis- 
appointed, but in the end it all turned out for 
the best, as the power was given to St. Anna to 
still the waves in storms, and to her many a poor 
fisherman owed his rescue from death. Moreover, 
most wonderful of all the wonders of her remark- 
able career, her grandson, the Lord Himself, came 
to bid her farewell and ask her to bless Him 
before His Crucifixion. He was escorted by Saints 
Peter and John, so that the humble refuge of 
St. Anna upon the remote Breton cliff was hallowed 
by the presence, not only of the Saviour, but of his 
two dearest friends, one of them the very rock on 
which His Church was to be built. 

In spite of her joy at this unlooked-for meeting, 
the grandmother was quite broken-hearted at 
having to let her beloved Jesus leave her. It was 
bad enough to know that she would never see Him 
on earth again, but her anguish was increased by 
the revelation He made to her of the awful suffer- 
ing before Him. ‘To comfort her the Lord promised 
that He would grant any request she made, and with 
characteristic unselfishness she chose the good of 
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others rather than her own, for she asked that 
after her death a church dedicated to her might 
be built on the site of her hut, and that all sufferers 
who should see its spire or hear its bells should 
be healed. Needless to add, her petition was 
granted, and to confirm His promise the Lord 
caused a spring of water to rise up at His feet by 
smiting the ground with His staff, and to this day 
pilgrims resort to it to wash their wounds, all who 
do so in loving faith being healed. 

A few days after the Lord and His holy com- 
panions had left Finistére, St. Anna passed away ; 
but none knew where or how she died, for to the 
astonishment of the people, to whom she had been 
such a benefactress, her body could not be found. 
Soon the rumour arose that she had been taken 
straight to Heaven, and the fact that a little later 
an image greatly resembling her was washed ashore, 
led to a belief that it had been sent from on high 
to atone for her loss. ‘The authorities ordered 
that it should be taken to the parish church, and 
it was brought up from the beach to the deserted 
hut of St. Anne; but all efforts to carry it farther 
were unavailing. ‘This was looked upon as a sign 
that God wished it to remain where it was, and it 
was decided to build a shrine for it there. Thus 
was fulfilled the promise of the Lord; for this 
was the origin of the chapel of Ste. Anne de la 
Palude, which, though it is now comparatively 
deserted in favour of its more popular rival, the 
ornate modern church at Auray, was for many 
generations one of the most frequented sanc- 
tuaries in Brittany. Even now once a year on the 
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last Sunday in August, when the Pardon de Ste. 
Anne is held, the little chapel is restored to some- 
thing of its pristine splendour, crowds flocking 
from far and near to do honour to the mother of 
the Blessed Virgin, whose cult is strangely inter- 
woven with that of the sea, which was worshipped 
in the form of a beautiful maiden long before the 
Christian era. St. Anne is indeed in Brittany, 
to all intents and purposes, the successor of the 
mythical siren who used to entice fishermen and 
sailors to their death, appearing on the crests of 
the waves and beckoning them to come to her, and 
who is still, it is believed, sometimes seen on the 
day of the Pardon wringing her hands and weeping 
because her power is gone. A special feature of 
the August procession, that follows the shore for 
a considerable distance, is the number of widows, 
many of them quite young girls, who take part in 
it, carrying extinguished candles in token that the 
light of their lives is gone out, who are always 
succeeded by the so-called sauvés, or the men 
who have narrowly escaped shipwreck, wearing the 
clothes they had on when the ‘ Hope of the Bretons,’ 
as St. Anne is lovingly called, rescued them from 
a watery grave. To this day the dethroned Siren 
of the Sea is still dreaded and propitiated, for it is 
believed that even the Blessed St. Anne herself 
can only save from drowning twice, and sometimes 
in the very midst of the hymns in her praise, the 
laugh of the terrible ‘ other one’ is heard, gloating 
over the thought of the fatal third time of danger 
and rendered all the more vindictive by her tem- 


porary defeat. 
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At inland Auray the legend of St. Anne takes 


a somewhat different form, the grandmother of 
the Lord having, it is said, first revealed herself to 
a poor peasant named Nicolazie, who was so cele- 
brated far and near for his goodness that he was 
consulted in their difficulties even by the gentry 
of the neighbourhood. On one occasion, when he 
had been for a long distance to help a friend in- 
volved in some dispute with a neighbour and was 
overtaken by darkness, he was met by St. Anne, 
who led him to his own door, radiating forth light 
upon his path, but disappearing when he fell on his 
knees to thank her. Another time when he was 
leading his cattle to drink at a wayside spring, 
St. Anne again appeared to him dressed all in white, 
and holding up a candle in one hand from which 
proceeded a dazzling glory. As he gazed at her 
she began to speak, first praising him for his stain- 
less life and then bidding him have a chapel built 
in her honour where she stood, for, she said, ‘ ten 
hundred years ago I had a sanctuary here, but now 
I am neglected and forgotten.’ Nicolazie was just 
about to ask how he a poor peasant could hope 
to build a chapel, when the vision faded, leaving 
behind it, however, a single star that gradually 
sank into the earth. This the watcher took for a 
sign that he was to dig where the star had been, 
so he ran home to get a spade. He was right, for 
deep down in the ground he found an ancient 
wooden image of St. Anne, and when the people 
of the district heard of it, they lost no time in rais- 
ing for its reception a fitting shrine, which in course 
of time became the nucleus first of a Carmelite 
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monastery, and later of a vast basilica, the lofty 
tower of which is surmounted by a huge statue 
of St. Anne, that serves as a beacon for many miles 
round. ‘To this church on the 26th of July, when 
the Pardon known as that of St. Anne d’Auray is 
held, thousands of pilgrims flock from all parts of 
Brittany to take part in a long series of services 
and processions, that, impressive though they are, 
are wanting in the quaint charm of those of the 
seaboard parish where the Breton version of the 
legend of the Mother of the Blessed Virgin first 
originated. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARY, HER BETROTHAL, AND 
THE ANNUNCIATION 


Tue chief legends of the girlhood, as of the infancy 
of the Blessed Virgin, are founded on the Gospel 
of the Birth of Mary and the Protevangelion, which 
agree in implying that after her parents left her 
she remained in the Temple for several years. 
There she was often visited by angels, who daily 
supplied her with all the food she needed, bringing to 
her the Bread and Water of Life. An early tradi- 
tion of the Greek Church supplements this infor- 
mation by relating that her uncle Zacharias, who 
was High Priest during part of her residence in 
the sanctuary, struck by the exceeding beauty of 
her nature, that seemed to him absolutely pure and 
stainless, gave to her the privilege, never before 
accorded to a woman, of entering the Holy of 
Holies, where she used to kneel for hours in silent 
communion with God before the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, that was later to become a true type of her- 
self, for in her was to dwell the Logos or Wisdom 
of the Eternal. 

At the lessons shared by her with her maiden 
companions, the Blessed Virgin displayed extra- 
ordinary aptitude, reading the Old Testament 
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in the original Hebrew without having received 
any instruction, and now and then, in spite of the 
sweet humility that was one of her most marked 
characteristics, explaining to the priests in clear and 
simple language some prophecy that had hitherto 
puzzled the most learned. In fine needlework too, 
especially in embroidery and spinning, she excelled 
all the other maidens in the Temple, for which 
reason it was long customary in the East for newly 
married couples to lay on the altar dedicated to 
the Queen of Heaven a distaff filled with spotless 
white wool and encircled with purple bands, the 
latter in allusion to the royal lineage of Mary. Even 
in the West the memory of the skill in weaving of 
the highly born maiden is preserved in the name 
of Virgin’s threads given to the gossamer cobwebs 
beaded with dew that drape the valleys in the 
early morning. 

‘Instead of arousing jealousy by her superior 
endowments, the beautiful and gifted girl inspired 
all around her, even those much older than herself, 
with reverent affection, so that it was esteemed a 
special privilege to be with her. At that time 
also dwelt in the Temple the prophetess Anna 
to whom the high destiny of Mary had been re- 
vealed, and who was later to be among the first to 
bear witness to the divinity of the Infant Saviour, 
and to her His future Mother is said to have con- 
fided her yearning desire to see and know the 
Messiah, little dreaming how close and intimate 
was to be her union with Him. 

When Mary was fourteen, or according to 
another version of the legend, twelve years old, 
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orders were issued by the High Priest that she and 
the other maidens of the same age in the Temple 
should be sent to their homes to be married. To 
every one’s surprise, however, though her fellow- 
students at once began their preparations to obey, 
the Blessed Virgin, who had hitherto shown herself 
most docile, refused to leave. When asked to give 
her reasons for her strange behaviour she declared 
modestly but firmly that her parents had dedicated 
her to the service of the Lord, and that she was 
resolved to devote her whole life to Him. 

Scarcely knowing what to do, for it was against 
the law for girls as old as Mary now was to remain 
within the precincts of the sanctuary, the priests 
consulted together and finally resolved that the 
matter must be referred to God Himself. Zacharias 
therefore, having put on the breastplate of judgment, 
only worn on the most solemn occasions, with- 
drew into the Holy of Holies to offer up prayers 
concerning his niece. His appeal was answered 
at once, for a voice—some say proceeding from the 
Mercy Seat, others from an angel who suddenly 
appeared above it—was heard, loud enough to be 
audible to the people waiting without, bidding 
the suppliant remember the prophecy of Isaiah 
concerning the rod that should come forth out 
of the stem of Jesse, and the flower that should 
spring out of its root, adding a command that all 
the unmarried men of the house of David should 
be summoned to the Temple, for from amongst 
them should be chosen a bridegroom for the Hand- 
maiden of the Lord. Furthermore the High 
Priest was instructed to tell the suitors to bring 
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their rods with them, it being the will of God that 
the owner of the rod out of which a flower should 
bud forth and over which a dove should brood, 
should be the man to whom the Virgin was to be 
betrothed. 

Realising to some extent only what the divine 
message implied, for it was not until some months 
later that he understood the full significance of 
the identification of Mary with the Virgin of 
the prophecy of Isaiah, Zacharias lost no time in 
sending forth criers, who, sounding the trumpet of 
the Lord as they went, ran throughout the length 
and breadth of Judea announcing the command 
of the Most High. Very soon from far and near 
flocked the aspirants for the honour of wedding 
the maiden thus highly favoured, and amongst 
them came Joseph, a carpenter of Nazareth, who 
threw down the axe with which he had been at 
work and replaced it by his staff. Already in the 
prime of life, some say quite an old man, he longed 
yet feared to be chosen, and as he drew near to 
the Temple his courage failed him, so that instead 
of entering the sanctuary with his companions he 
went and hid himself. 

One by one in solemn procession the other 
suitors went up to present their rods to the High 
Priest who reverently laid them upon the altar, 
after which all waited in anxious suspense for the 
promised sign, but to their surprise neither bud 
nor dove appeared. ‘The rods were therefore 
returned to their owners, who in the bitterness of 
their disappointment broke them across their 
knees as they withdrew, deeming them unworthy 
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of further use. One of the young men who, accord- 
ing to tradition, was a high-born noble named 
Agabus, is said to have been in love with the idea 
he had formed of Mary, though he had never seen 
her; and when he learnt that all hope of winning 
her was gone he withdrew to the mountains, where 
he spent the next thirty years in seclusion, emerging 
from it to become one of the Redeemer’s first 
disciples, and retaining to the end of his life a 
devout admiration for the Blessed Virgin. 

After the retirement of the suitors Zacharias, 
still in doubt and perplexity, went once more to 
the Holy of Holies to consult the Lord, and it was 
now revealed to him that one eligible descendant 
of David had not presented a rod. The High 
Priest was instructed to send at once for the de- 
faulter, and Joseph, who had come to the outer 
precincts of the Temple to learn who had been 
chosen, was commanded to enter the sanctuary. 
The rod he still held in his hand was taken from 
him and laid upon the altar, when it at once put 
forth a beautiful blossom, whilst above it hovered 
a snow-white dove, which had apparently come 
straight down from Heaven. 

There could now no longer be any doubt as to 
the will of God, and although the author of the 
Protevangelion—who makes Joseph a widower and 
the father of several children before he married 
Mary—declares that even after the remarkable 
way in which he had been singled out he still 
hesitated to approach the Blessed Virgin, consider- 
ing himself quite unfit to wed her, he knew full 
well that it was his duty to obey the divine 
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mandate. The Gospel of the Birth of Mary concludes 
the account of the remarkable occurrence by saying 
that after the ceremony of betrothal, Joseph re- 
turned to his own city to set his house in order, but 
the Virgin of the Lord with seven other maidens 
who had been appointed to attend her by the 
priests, returned to her parents’ house in Galilee, 
an assertion contradicted by the Protevangelion, 
which says that ‘ Joseph being afraid took Mary 
unto his house, where he left her, saying to her: 
“‘ Behold I have taken thee from the Temple of the 
Lord, and now I will leave thee in my house. I 
must go to mind my trade of building. The Lord 
be with you.” ’ 

For the betrothal service, that was considered 
scarcely less binding than that of marriage itself, 
the bride was dressed by her fellow-virgins, her 
mother St. Anna bringing to her a beautiful white 
robe that she had embroidered with pearls and 
gold with her own hands, and, as was customary 
amongst the Hebrews, St. Joseph placed upon the 
hand of Mary at the ceremony a ring of amethyst, 
a stone typical of fidelity, that was in this case 
engraved with two half-open flowers. The price- 
less relic is still, it is claimed, preserved at Pérouse, 
to which city it was presented in 1486 by Pope 
Innocent x11. after passing through many different 
hands. The story goes that it was amongst a 
number of jewels sold some time in the eleventh 
century by a Jew from Jerusalem to an Italian 
countess, whose agent unlawfully kept it in his 
own possession for eleven years, after which he was 
convicted of the crime in a truly extraordinary 
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manner. His only son, who was aware of the 
existence and special sanctity of the ring, was taken 
ill and died, but as his body was being lowered into 
the grave he revived just long enough to accuse 
his father of the crime. The guilty man, over- 
whelmed with shame and remorse, at once owned the 
truth and gave up the ring, the genuineness of 
which was later more than once proved by the 
miracles it wrought, including the withering of 
the finger of a princess who had tried to put it on. 

Of the actual marriage of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph there is no record either in the New 
Testament or the Apocryphal Gospels. It is, 
however, generally believed that it took place a few 
months—some say a few days—after the betrothal, 
but that from the first the bridegroom looked 
upon his bride as a sacred charge, over whom it 
was his duty to watch as an elder brother or a 
father, and that he never dreamt of claiming any 
of the authority or rights of a husband. The 
mission of Joseph had, it has been said, been pre- 
figured by many allusions in the Old Testament, 
Abraham being looked upon as one of his types, 
on account of his perfect obedience, and Aaron as 
another, because of the incident of the budding 
rod. 

Even as a boy the future protector of the Mother 
of the Lord seemed to be set apart from his com- 
panions, and is said to have been fond of visiting 
certain members of the sect of Essenes, who lived 
near the future scene of the Nativity, and were 
to be later the disciples of St. John the Baptist. 
According to tradition St. Joseph was one of a 
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large family, and his strange ways and love of 
solitude led to his being much teased by his brothers, 
who made his home very unhappy for him. 
When he was about eighteen years old he ran away, 
disguised in old clothes, and took service with a 
carpenter who lived in the town of Lebona on 
the southern slope of Mount Gerizim. There he 
was found by his brothers, who reproached him for 
his desertion, threatening to have him punished 
for his undutiful behaviour to his parents, and in 
fear of a quarrel with the latter, to whom he was 
greatly attached, Joseph left Lebona and went to 
Tiberias, where he soon found employment with 
another master. There he lived in a humble hut, 
alongside of which he built for himself a little 
oratory, in which he was one day praying when 
an angel appeared to him and bade him give up his 
employment, for ‘to him was to be confided the 
sacred task of guarding the granary containing 
the harvest of salvation,’ a mystical announcement, 
the full meaning of which was soon to be made clear, 
for the heavenly messenger had scarcely disappeared 
when the summons came for all the sons of the 
tribe of Judah to bring their rods to the Temple. 
Only one incident of the life of Mary is recorded 
between the time of her leaving the Temple as 
the affianced bride of Joseph and the Annunciation, 
but that one is of exceptional importance and full 
of spiritual significance, leading up as it were to 
the great event that was to set the final seal upon - 
her unique and stupendous destiny. A new veil 
being needed for the Temple, it was decided, as 
was usual, that it should be wrought by seven 
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virgins of the Royal House of David, who having 
been carefully chosen were brought before the 
High Priest to receive their instructions. Zacharias 
noted at once that Mary was amongst them and 
said to them : ‘ Cast lots before me now who of you 
shall spin the golden thread, who the blue, who the 
pure linen, and who the fine purple.’ The lots 
were drawn, and as the High Priest had expected, 
the purple fell to the Blessed Virgin, who, the 
material having been given to her, took it away 
with her to her own home. The words singling 
her out for the honour of spinning the fine purple 
were, according to tradition, the last spoken by 
her uncle before his presumptuous reply to the 
angel, who told him he should have a son, brought 
upon him the punishment of temporary loss of 
speech. When the completed veil was brought 
to the Temple Zacharias had been superseded by 
another High Priest, and the next time he was to 
behold the Virgin of the Lord was when she came 
to visit his wife in his home in the hill country of 
Judah. It is, however, probable that he several 
times received tidings of Mary during the interval, 
for whether he did or did not utter the words 
attributed to him as he returned the budding rod 
to Joseph, ‘Thou art the person chosen to take 
the Virgin of the Lord to keep her for Him,’ there 
can be no doubt that he knew well that it was 
to be through her that the long-looked-for salvation 
was to come to his people. 

The traditions and legends relating to the all- 
important interview between the Blessed Virgin 
and the Archangel Gabriel follow in the main the 
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simple yet deeply impressive account given by 
St. Luke in his gospel, a few minor but suggestive 
details only having been added. Thus the Prote- 
vangelion relates that ‘ Mary had gone forth to draw 
water when she heard a voice saying unto her 
“ Hail, thou who art full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee ; thou art blessed among women.” And she 
looked round to see whence the voice came, and then 
trembling went into her house, and laying down 
the water-pot, she took the purple and sat down 
in her seat to work it. And behold, the angel of the 
Lord stood by her and said, “ Fear not, Mary, for 
thou hast found favour in the sight of God,” which 
when she heard she reasoned with herself what that 
sort of salutation meant.’ The rest of the narrative 
follows the New Testament account in every 
particular, merely adding that Mary finished her 
work for the Temple before she went to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, a detail strongly suggestive of 
the sense of duty that from first to last animated 
the Handmaiden of the Lord. The Gospel of the 
Birth of Mary, however, dwells also on the glory 
that emanated from the celestial messenger, de- 

claring that he filled the chamber where the Blessed 
Virgin was with a prodigious light, and adding 
that ‘she having been well acquainted before with 
the countenances of angels was neither terrified 
with the vision nor astonished at the greatness of 
the light, but only troubled about the angel’s 
words.’ Indeed, Mary is represented not to have 
understood them even after she had been hailed 
by St. Elizabeth as the Mother of the Lord, for she 
is said to have replied, not in the song of triumph 
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quoted by St. Luke, but with the diffident inquiry : 
‘What am I that all the generations of the earth 
should call me blessed ? ’ 

Later variants of the beautiful and mysterious 
theme give to the archangel an escort of angels, 
who waited outside the house of Mary till the 
heavenly message had been delivered, when they 
crowded in to do homage to the wondering maiden, 
hailing her as their Queen; whilst through the open 
‘casement flew a snow-white dove, the emblem of 
the Holy Spirit, that nestled in her bosom; lilies, 
symbols of purity, which have ever since been 
held to be specially typical of the Blessed Virgin, 
springing up around her and filling the air with their 
fragrance. As time went on, to these poetic details 
were added others, such as the gruesome one that 
before the Archangel Gabriel returned to Heaven 
he set his foot upon the head of the Evil One, who 
in the form of a serpent was coiled up on the roof 
of Mary’s home at Nazareth, and the touching in- 
cident that when St. Anna, who had been awakened 
by a supernatural light shining in her bedroom, 
came to seek her daughter, she found her on her 
knees so absorbed in prayer that she was quite 
unconscious of her mother’s presence. 

A great difference of opinion exists as to the 
time at which Gabriel appeared to Mary, some 
thinking that it was at midnight, others at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the hour when the Lord 
was to die upon the Cross. In Flanders the Mass 
of Expectation, or the Golden Mass in memory of 
the Annunciation, is celebrated before dawn, and 
throughout the Roman Catholic world the bell 
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known as the Angelus is rung in the early morning, 
at noon, and at sunset to call upon believers to 
repeat the angelic salutation, and to pray to the 
Mother of God to intercede for them. At what- 
ever hour it may have occurred the all-important 
incident has from the earliest days of the Church 
appealed with special force to the imagination, 
and has been the subject of some of the greatest 
masterpieces of Christian art, apropos of one of 
which, by the saintly Dominican Fra Bartolommeo 
di Pagholo, the touching legend is told, that after 
he had thrown way his brush in despair of being 
able to do justice to the face of the Blessed Virgin, 
his picture was completed by an angel. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE VISITATION AND THE JOURNEY TO BETHLEHEM 


AttuoucH, as is but natural, the interest taken in 
the late maternity of the mother of the Blessed 
Virgin far transcends that aroused by the somewhat 
similar experience of St. Elizabeth, certain more 
or less probable traditions supplement the simple 
Gospel account of the advent of the Forerunner 
of the Lord. Thus the home of Zacharias is said 
to have been situated on an isolated hill about two 
leagues from Jerusalem, near a site held peculiarly 
sacred by the Jews as the scene of the interview 
between Abraham and the three angels, and the 
consecration of David as king. It was there, it is 
said, that St. Elizabeth awaited the return of her 
husband from the Temple, and learnt from him in 
writing the prophecy made to him by the angel, and 
there she dwelt for the next nine months, engaged 
in happy preparations for the great event of the birth 
of her son. As her time drew near she became 
possessed by a belief that something of supreme 
importance to her and her unborn child was about 
to happen. She confided her expectations to 
Zacharias, who made light of them, advising her, 
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on the tablets he always carried with him, to keep 
calm and not to risk injury to her health by indulg- 
ing in needless excitement, but she retained her 
own convictions and secretly prepared her best 
guest chamber for an honoured visitor. Very 
often she went a little way down the hill to see if 
any one was coming along the road leading to it, 
and one day she was found there by Zacharias, 
whom she told that she now knew her cousin 
Mary was on her way to them from Nazareth. 
‘ Foolish Elizabeth,’ he wrote, but in the depths 
of his heart he cherished a hope that she was 
right, for the memory was ever present with 
him of the significant revelation that had been 
made to him in the Temple concerning the 
bride of St. Joseph, and he realised fully how 
great a privilege her presence in his home 
would be. 

Meanwhile the Blessed Virgin, when she had 
recovered a little from the painful yet joyful 
agitation into which she had been thrown on hear- 
ing the momentous announcement that she herself 
was to be the Mother of the Messiah, whom she 
had so ardently longed to see, prepared to start 
on the journey to the hill country, eager to confide 
her perplexities to her older cousin, on whose 
loving sympathy she knew she could confidently 
rely. 

Whether Mary was or was not accompanied by 
her husband on this occasion, it is impossible to 
say; some authorities being of opinion that she 
was, whilst others assert that angels were her 
only escort. It is scarcely likely, however, that 
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make so arduous and dangerous an expedition 
alone, and the probability is that, as on a later and 
more important expedition, that from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, on the eve of the Nativity of Christ, 
he led the ass on which his wife rode. According 
to tradition the travellers followed a road that 
was to be often traversed later by the Lord, passing 
through the village of Emmaus, and escaping all 
the dangers of the way, which was infested with 
robbers, by the aid of an invisible bodyguard. It 
is said to have taken Mary and Joseph nine days to 
reach the home of Zacharias, but this number is 
probably suggested because it is held sacred by 
believers in Christ—the Divine Child having dwelt 
for nine months in his mother’s womb; and when 
the house of Zacharias, that was visible for a long 
distance off, came in sight, St. Elizabeth was seen 
hastening down to meet them. As she approached 
St. Joseph withdrew to seek Zacharias, and the two 
husbands are supposed to have looked on from a 
distance at the interview between their wives, 
though they were not able to hear what passed 
between them. 

The reception given to the weary traveller must 
indeed have been one to cheer her drooping spirits 
and brace her anxious heart, but, strange to say, 
tradition is almost silent on the subject of the 
Visitation, adding nothing to the beautiful and 
poetic description by St. Luke of the greeting 
between the two expectant mothers, and the 
testimony borne to the Lord by His unborn cousin 
who, says the Evangelist, ‘leaped in the womb of 
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his mother’ when he heard the salutation of Mary. 
The memory of that sacred moment of silent 
recognition is preserved in the beautiful fancy 
current amongst the Calabrian peasants that if 
the Pulegium, the smallest variety of mint, long 
known in England as Our Lady’s, is gathered 
at daybreak on the birthday of St. John the 
Baptist and laid upon the altar at the Christmas 
midnight Mass, it will revive even if apparently 
quite dead, thus bearing witness, as did St. John 
himself, to the Incarnation of the Redeemer. 

As Mary and Elizabeth walked together in the 
garden of the house on the hill after the meeting 
at its entrance, the flowers the Blessed Virgin 
brushed against, even those that had no natural 
scent, are said to have given forth a delightful 
fragrance, and the room in which the cousins used 
to sit and work together was filled at all times with 
a supernatural light, so that Zacharias and St. 
Joseph feared to enter it. The latter is said to have 
remained in the hill country but a short time, his 
business needing his presence at Nazareth, but he 
left his wife with her relations, promising to return 
and fetch her home in three months. During that 
peaceful sojourn in the quiet retreat the Blessed 
Virgin no doubt greatly cheered Zacharias in his 
enforced seclusion, and aided St. Elizabeth in her 
preparations for the arrival of her little one, weay- 
ing for his crib, it is related, a beautiful quilt, and 
embroidering some of his small garments with her 
own hands. She also visited the poor and suffering 
in the neighbourhood, bringing happiness and 
comfort into many a humble dwelling ; and a spring 
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of water a little distance from the supposed site 
of the birthplace of St. John the Baptist is still 
called ‘ Mary’s fountain’ by the Arabs. 

It is moreover said that Mary was present when at 
last the longed-for child arrived, and that she was 
the first to hold in her arms the boy whose lot was to 
be so closely bound up with that of her own Son. 
She it was who washed and dressed the infant, who, 
according to a touching and significant tradition, 
showed unwillingness to leave her, for when she 
was about to place him in the arms of his mother, 
he nestled his head against her breast and gazed 
yearningly up in her face. It was Mary too who 
took the news to Zacharias that his son was born 
and the time of his enforced silence over, and in 
the ensuing weeks she so identified herself with the 
interests of the happy household, that a great gloom 
fell on it when St. Joseph returned to fetch her 
home. 

Just before the husband and wife started on the 
return journey to Nazareth, the Blessed Virgin is 
said to have asked Zacharias to give her his blessing ; 
but to her surprise he refused to do so, declaring 
it was for him to plead for hers, and when she in- 
sisted with gentle persistence, he astonished her 
and the bystanders by bursting forth into an 
eloquent benediction in which he addressed her as 
the ‘Tabernacle of the Lord,’ assuring her that 
through her the name of the God of Jacob would 
be glorified—an assertion that must have added 
greatly to the perplexities of St. Joseph, who is 
supposed to have first become aware that Mary 
was ere long to be a mother when he saw her 
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again for the first time after his three months’ 
absence. He did not, however, betray his uneasi- 
ness until he and his wife had been back in their 
home at Nazareth for some time, and, strange to 
say, no legend or tradition has hitherto broken 
through the veil of reticence that shrouds a time 
of suspense, which must have been fraught with 
deep anxiety. To the Gospel account of the 
vision that reassured St. Joseph, however, has been 
added the significant detail that above the angel 
who stood beside the dreamer appeared the 
Blessed Virgin herself enthroned between two 
angels. Looking silently down upon her husband 
with eyes full of reproach, she seemed to upbraid 
him for his doubts of her, and when he awoke he 
sought her actual presence, and falling down on his 
knees before her entreated her to forgive him for 
having misjudged her for a moment even in thought. 
That forgiveness was of course immediately granted, 
and after a deeply touching scene of reconciliation, 
a great reserve fell upon the pair whose union was 
of so strange and unique a character. No word 
ever passed their lips concerning the deep and 
awiul mystery of the Incarnation, the awe-inspiring 
sense of which was ever present with them, the 
husband hedging about his sacred charge with 
ever-increasing reverence, the wife accepting with 
silent gratitude the loving care she so greatly 
needed. 

Very different from the delicate allusions to the 
perplexity of St. Joesph made by the Evangelists 
and the unknown author of the Gospel of the Birth 
of Mary, who is equally cautious, is the long account 
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in the Protevangelion of the accusations brought 
against the carpenter of Nazareth by a certain 
scribe named Annas, who came to him soon after 
his return home from the second visit to Zacharias, 
and worried him with inquisitive cross-examination, 
asking him why he had not been seen since his 
arrival, and annoying him by his disrespectful 
manner to the Blessed Virgin. Full particulars are 
also given of the trial of St. Joseph and Mary before 
the High Priest, who is said to have compelled 
them to pass through the terrible ordeal of drinking 
what was known as the ‘ water of the Lord,’ and 
of their triumphant acquittal, the painful descrip- 
tion of the scene in the Temple concluding with 
the words : ‘ Then Joseph took Mary and went to 
his house rejoicing and praising the God of Israel.’ 
In spite of this, however, the same legend goes 
on to declare that when the decree went forth 
from the Emperor that all the Jews of Bethlehem 
should be taxed, fresh doubts assailed the carpenter, 
for he scarcely dared to call Mary his wife, and if 
he called her his daughter all Israel would know 
it was not the truth. He comforted himself, it 
is added, with the words, ‘ when the time of the 
Lord’s appointment shall come, let Him do what 
seems good to Him,’ and started on his journey 
accompanied, it is said, by two of the sons assigned 
to him by the writer, but of whose existence there 
is absolutely no real proof. 

It is refreshing to turn from these unwarranted 
and improbable suggestions to the touching tradi- 
tion that St. Anna, who was much delighted at the 
prospect of becoming a grandmother, had made 
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great preparations in her home at Nazareth for 
the arrival of Mary’s child, and was very indignant 
with her son-in-law for insisting on taking his wife 
with him to Bethlehem, declaring that to do so 
was to run a great and unnecessary risk. She only 
ceased her protests against it when the Blessed 
Virgin herself assured her that she had known from 
the first that her Son would be born at Bethlehem, 
adding that her mother need have no fear for her, 
for all would certainly be well with her and her 
child. St. Anna, having at last accepted the in- 
evitable, now busied herself in providing for the 
needs of the journey, helping St. Joseph to choose 
the ass that should carry Mary, and taking a great 
interest in a little she donkey which, it was decided, 
was to go with the husband and wife to guide them 
on their way. The ox that was to carry the pro- 
visions and changes of clothing, etc., was also 
carefully inspected, and when all was ready St. 
Anna and one of the step-sisters, with whom 
the Blessed Virgin has been endowed by tradition, 
Salome by name, went a few miles with the travellers, 
the mother weeping bitterly when the time for 
parting with her daughter came. Preceded by the 
little donkey, which ran on in advance, halting at 
suitable spots for rest and refreshment, Mary and 
Joseph proceeded slowly and cautiously on their 
way; the journey which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, could have been accomplished in three or 
four days, extending over the sacred number of 
nine, a fact commemorated throughout the Catholic 
world in the holy season of Advent, during which 
believers follow in spirit the wanderings of Joseph 
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and Mary and prepare to celebrate the festival 
of the Nativity of their Saviour. 

The first night is said to have been passed in 
the hospitable home of a certain rich man named 
Lazarus—who has been identified by some as the 
brother of Martha and Mary—whose wife tended 
the Blessed Virgin with loving solicitude, but later 
the weary travellers were, it is related, more than 
once rudely repulsed by the owners of the houses 
at which they asked for shelter. One cold and 
stormy night Mary had to sleep on a rough couch 
of branches and leaves prepared for her by St. 
Joseph beneath an ancient terebinth tree, said to 
have been standing since the time of Abraham, 
and to have witnessed many of the important 
events recorded in the Old Testament, including 
the proclamation of Abimelech, the son of the 
judge Gideon, as king of the Shechemites. Another 
time when a wealthy landowner would gladly have 
received the wanderers, his wife objected, treating 
the Blessed Virgin with scant courtesy; but it is 
added that she lived to repent her inhospitality, 
for thirty years later, when she was quite an old 
woman, she was healed of blindness and other 
infirmities by Christ, who reminded her of her 
want of generosity to His Mother. 

On the eve of the arrival at Bethlehem the Blessed 
Virgin showed signs of great fatigue, but she bore 
all her suffering with surprising fortitude, and was 
even able to appear with her husband before the 
officers of the law to whom it was necessary for the 
travellers to prove their identity, before they were 
allowed to enter the town for the actual enrolment. 
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This preliminary formality over St. Joseph went 
into Bethlehem to seek accommodation, whilst the 
suffering but patient Mary waited in a secluded 
spot apart from observation, the ass on which she 
had ridden, the ox with the baggage, and the little 
donkey who had served as courier, forming a kind 
of bodyguard about her. When St. Joseph came 
back late at night in great distress at his failure to 
find a suitable shelter, the little guide is said to 
have shown signs of delight, prancing about and 
tossing up her head; the Blessed Virgin, who even 
now felt no anxiety, looking on in wondering 
amusement. Presently when Mary, who had risen 
to her feet, was trying to reassure her husband, 
the donkey suddenly started off at a trot, looking 
back to see if she was followed. ‘Taking this as a 
hopeful sign, St. Joseph lifted his wife once more 
upon the ass and the procession moved slowly for- 
ward till the cave which was to be the scene of 
the Nativity was reached, and Mary instinctively 
knew that the end of her journey had come at 
last. 

The cave turned out to be a fairly large one used 
as an extra stable by the owners of the Bethlehem 
caravanserai, when there happened, as at this time, 
to be a great influx of visitors. St. Joseph, after 
he and Mary had knelt together to return thanks 
for the mercy vouchsafed to them, lost no time 
in making the best arrangements possible for the 
comfort of his wife. With his own hands he pre- 
pared a meal for her and arranged her couch, 
attending when this had been done to the wants 
of the ox and ass who had served him and the 
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Blessed Virgin so well, and were to be the first of 
the brute creation to do homage to the Lord of 
Life in His human form. He then sought the 
little donkey, but she was nowhere to be found. 
Her mission fulfilled, she had disappeared till she 
was needed again, leaving those she had led to their 
goal more than ever convinced that she had been a 
supernatural agent sent to the aid of the expectant 
Mother by God Himself. 

In striking contrast with this quaint and touching 
legend, with its many suggestions of the reverent 
love of St. Joseph for his wife and the intuitive 
sympathy of the dumb animals with his distress on 
her behalf, is the equally apocryphal account given 
in the Protevangelion of the journey to Bethlehem. 
According to it St. Joseph after saddling the ass 
and placing Mary upon it, allowed her to go on alone, 
walking behind her with his sons. Presently think- 
ing she might be suffering he joined her, and looking 
up at her he saw her laughing, and said: ‘ How is 
it that I sometimes see sorrow and sometimes 
laughter and joy in thy countenance?’ ‘To which 
she replied : ‘ I see two people with mine eyes, the 
one weeping and mourning, the other laughing 
and rejoicing’; on which, without making any 
further effort to solve the mystery, St. Joseph 
withdrew, to be called back almost directly by his 
wife, who begged him to help her down. He 
complied, inquiring as he did so, as if on her 
rested the responsibility of finding a resting-place, 
* Whither shall I take thee, for the place is desert ?’ 
the laconic record merely adding, ‘and he found 
there a cave and let her into it,’ and leaving her 
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and his sons in it, he went forth to seek a Hebrew 
midwife in the village of Bethlehem, quickly re- 
turning with her to find that her services were not 
required. 

The memory of the painful experiences of Mary 
in the first Advent season is preserved in the 
beautiful services of the Novena, or nine days’ pre- 
paration for Christmas, which, in spite of the trium- 
phant expectation they express of the immediate 
coming of the Lord, have all an undercurrent of 
sadness. From quite early Christian times a solemn 
preparation for the celebration of the birthday of 
Christ was enforced, and even now certain quaint 
customs are here and there observed, vividly recall- 
ing the last few days of waiting before the long- 
looked-for arrival of the God-made-Man. In the 
ancient Keltic Church the whole of December was 
known as the holy month, a name supposed to be 
still preserved in the cry ‘ Hagmenay! Hagmenay!’ 
so often heard in the north of Scotland at Advent 
time. The keeping of the festival of the Nativity 
began on December 16th, and ended with the 
feast of the Epiphany, the sacred season being, 
as it were, ushered in on November 6th by the 
féte of St. Nicholas, the children’s own particular 
patron, the celebration of which is inextricably 
bound up with the veneration of the Infant Saviour ; 
Santa Claus, as the beloved Bishop of Myra is 
familiarly called, being supposed to have special 
influence with him. The gifts St. Nicholas brings 
at Christmas to good children are, they believe, 
sent to them by Jesus Himself; and in some parts 
of Germany it is even now the custom for boys and 
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girls to put petitions in the windows of their homes 
on November 6th, addressed to the ‘ dear little 
Christ Child in Heaven,’ for the saint to take back 
with him to Paradise, after the visit to earth he is 
supposed to pay once a year. The election in 
Benedictine monasteries on St Nicholas’ day of a 
boy-bishop, who reigned till Christmas Eve, was 
a yet more significant recognition of the new 
sanctity given to child-life by the entry into the 
world of Jesus as a helpless human babe; and the 
same idea is reflected in the fact that in certain 
churches of Rome sermons are preached for eight 
days round the Epiphany season by little children, 
as many as fifteen or twenty being occasionally 
delivered in one afternoon—some really eloquent 
outpourings from precocious orators, others but 
a few stammering words from some frightened 
little one upheld on the rostrum by its proud 
mother. 

The weary wanderings of the Blessed Virgin 
before she at last found shelter in the humble stable 
at Bethlehem, are still realistically commemorated 
in certain Catholic countries, notably in Spain, 
where what are called posada or hostelry proces- 
sions march on Christmas Eve from house to house. 
Children carrying images of Mary and Joseph lead 
the way, followed by servants, master and mistress, 
and a mixed crowd, all bearing tapers, who halt 
at door after door to knock and crave admission. 
No response is given to their repeated appeals, 
until at last they come to the chapel, where the 
first summons is immediately answered by a voice 
from within inquiring who is there, to which a 
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chosen spokesman replies, ‘It is Mary the Queen 
of Heaven, who begs a place to lay her head; the 
night is dark and cold and she is a wanderer from 
far Galilee.” The doors of the church are then 
thrown open, and the procession troops in, to be 
led to a remote corner prepared to represent a 
stable with a manger, dimly lit up by a single 
lanthorn. Here all kneel and recite the last 
prayers of a prescribed litany, and as the final 
petition dies away a boy with wings fastened on to 
his shoulders, and a doll representing the Holy 
Child in his arms, rushes in, lays his burden in the 
crib, and bends over it in adoration. The tapers 
of the worshippers are lighted, and the solemn 
refrain of longing desire is exchanged for joyful 
carols of welcome to the Redeemer. 

In Sicily a somewhat similar celebration of the 
Advent Novena takes place, blind men who typify 
the yearning of those in darkness for the appearance 
of the Light of the World, going round the villages, 
each house of which is illuminated with nine candles, 
and singing carols such as the ‘ Nine Days’ Journey 
to Bethlehem.’ In Italy the shepherds from the 
mountain pastures come down on Christmas Eve 
to the lowlands to dance and sing before the 
images of the Holy Mother and Child, the Pifferari 
or pipers of the Abruzzi being specially noted for 
their zeal. Even in Protestant England the waits 
or wastlers of Christmas Eve, whose very name is 
full of suggestion, keep alive the remembrance of 
the homeless wanderers of Palestine ; and it was only 
as recently as 1846 that the celebration of the 
Advent season by a procession of Eton boys to the 
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outlying Salt Hill—hence the name of Montem— 
was finally abandoned. 


1 In this account of the keeping of the Advent Novena thewriteris much 
indebted tothe fascinating Flora of the Nativity of Mr. Alfred Dowling 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.), who in it calls up a very vivid picture 
of the time when, to quote his own words, ‘the people were at unity in 
their faith, for it was the same motive that prompted all and moved 
them to its expression, and the customs of one part of Christendom were 
those of all others, though varying in name and in detail. In old 
England,’ he remarks, ‘there can be little doubt that, as in other Catholic 
lands, every home had its statue or shrine before which the Christmas 
waits and wastlers sung their carols and piped their music, and that the 
present custom of their visiting the different houses in a parish arose 
from this pilgrimage of piety.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE HOLY NIGHT AND THE FIRST WEEK OF THE 
CHRIST-CHILD’S LIFE 


As was but fitting, the great event for which all 
creation had been more or less anxiously waiting 
and watching for so long, was heralded by many 
strange signs and portents, the full significance of 
which was not realised at the time. Specially 
remarkable were, it is related, the experiences of 
the Roman Emperor who had given the order that 
all the world should be taxed, which led to the 
fulfilment of the prophecy concerning the birth 
of the Messiah at Bethlehem. Conscious even 
before he issued the decree that some danger 
threatened his supremacy as ruler, Cesar Augustus 
had long been anxious and troubled, and a circum- 
stantial legend, the details of which vary consider- 
ably in different versions, has been evolved describing 
the efforts made by him to ascertain from what 
direction the trouble would come, and by what 
means he might avert it. 

A long course of fulsome flattery from the 
senators and nobles of Rome had culminated, it is 
said, in the suggestion that the Emperor should be 
declared equal to the gods of Olympus, and that a 
temple should be erected on the Capitol in his 
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honour ; but instead of agreeing at once to this, as 
many of his predecessors would probably have done, 
Augustus hesitated, declaring that he must first 
ascertain what was the will of Heaven. With that 
end in view he went forth at night, accompanied only 
by the bearers of his litter and two or three of his 
most trusted friends, he himself carrying a cage 
containing a pair of doves for sacrifice. Instead of 
going at once to the Temple to offer them up, 
however, he ordered his slaves to take him to the 
lonely retreat of the so-called Tiburtine Sibyl, the 
last survivor of the mysterious heathen prophetesses 
who were credited with the power of seeing into the 
future, and had at different times uttered pre- 
dictions concerning a child who should usher in a 
new and glorious era for humanity. 

As the imperial cortége approached the cave in 
which the Sibyl dwelt, a strange and awful silence 
fell upon the party, every member of it, from the 
Emperor to the slaves, feeling suddenly powerless 
to speak or move, whilst a darkness similar to that 
which was to shroud Jerusalem during the last 
hours of Christ upon the Cross enveloped all around. 
Presently from out the gloom emerged the figure 
of the ancient Sibyl, looking so old, so weird and 
weather-beaten, that it was at first difficult to 
believe her to be a human being. She took her 
stand upon the loftiest point of the famous hill, her 
figure dimly outlined against the clouded sky, and 
with one withered hand shading her eyes and the 
other pointing downwards, she peered into the 
blackness below, seeming too absorbed in what she 
saw there to be conscious that any one was near. 
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Before her, indeed, was being rehearsed the whole 
drama of the Nativity. She saw the shepherds 
watching their flocks on the slopes of the hills 
around about Bethlehem, the angel hosts gathering 
above them, the lowly stable where Mary was 
awaiting her child, with troops of cherubs fluttering 
upon the roof, the whole scene lit up by a brilliant 
star, the rays of which were of dazzling brightness. 
Slowly the strange radiance invaded the Capitoline 
Hill itself, and the Emperor, sensible of its super- 
natural character, ordered his attendants to build 
an altar on which to offer up the doves. The 
sacrificial fire was lit, but to every one’s astonish- 
ment the birds slipped from the hands of those 
who held them and escaped. Then and not till 
then the Sibyl turned and became aware of the 
presence of the Emperor, who hastened to explain 
why he had sought her, entreating her to advise him 
what to do. Her reply was as unhesitating as it 
was unexpected, for she bade him depart at once 
without troubling her further, adding that his 
power was soon to end, for a Child was to be born 
that very night who should reign over the immortal 
gods themselves. ‘ Look!’ she cried, as she pointed 
upwards with a spectral finger, ‘and you can see 
that Child yourself!’ The Emperor obeyed, and, 
as he did so, the heavens opened, revealing the 
Blessed Virgin standing upon an altar, with the 
Infant Jesus in her arms, whilst a voice was heard 
saying, ‘ Behold the altar of the Son of God!” 
According to another version of this significant 
legend, the vision seen by the Emperor was not 


that of the Mother and Son in glory, but of Mary 
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kneeling in the lowly stable adoring her new-born 
little one, who lay upon a pile of straw upon the 
ground; but in both cases the conclusion is the 
same. Cesar Augustus realised at once all that 
the apparition implied, and heeding not the remon- 
strances of his wondering subjects, he ordered the 
erection on the Capitol, not of a temple in his own 
honour, but of an altar to the first-born Son of 
God, on the site of which later arose the church 
still called Ara Ceeli, or the Altar of Heaven. 

Meanwhile other remarkable occurrences were 
taking place in Rome and elsewhere, arousing the 
fears of evil-doers that judgment was about to 
overtake them, and the hopes of those who had 
long looked for the coming of a Saviour that their 
yearning desire was at last to be gratified. In the 
Temple on the Capitol a statue of Jupiter fell and 
was broken to pieces, and in the Jewish quarter 
a spring of oil gushed forth, fulfilling an ancient 
prophecy that when oil should come from the 
fountain the Lord would be at hand. In Egypt too 
idols were everywhere overthrown, and even at 
Jerusalem, where the true God was worshipped, 
strange events occurred, such as the bursting open 
of the chests containing the scrolls of the law, that 
were scattered in every direction, as if to testify 
that the reign of mercy was about to begin. 

In his magnificent ‘ Ode on the Nativity’ Milton 
sums up in a manner never surpassed, and but 
rarely even approached, the extraordinary pheno- 
mena that throughout the heathen world are sup- 
posed to have marked the eve of the Birth of 
Christ and the utter rout of the gods and goddesses 
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who had hitherto usurped the power belonging to 


the one true Lord of Heaven : 


‘ The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs thro’ the archéd roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flow’r-inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 


mourn. 
In consecrated earth, 


And on the holy hearth, 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar Pow’r foregoes his wonted seat. 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-batter’d god of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine ; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammus 
mourn. 
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And sullen Moloch fled 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. 


Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshower’d grass with lowings 
loud : 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest, 
Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbrell’d anthems dark 
The sable-stoléd sorcerers bear his worshipp’d ark. 


He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand, 
The ways of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in His swaddling bands control the damned 
crew. 


At the actual moment of the entry of the Divine 


Child upon His earthly career, the awful turmoil 
so eloquently described by Milton is said to have 
been succeeded by a strange calm, during which he 
says : 


‘Nor war, or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around : 
The idle spear and shield were high up-hung, 
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The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sov’reign Lord was by.’ 


As St. Joseph started on his hurried walk to 
Bethlehem to seek help for his wife, he noted the 
unnatural hush that prevailed around him. The 
winds and breezes had sunk to rest, the stars of 
Heaven were arrested in their courses, the rising 
mists remained undispersed, the night birds paused 
upon the wing, and not a quiver stirred the leaves 
or branches of the trees. The animals that came 
down to drink at the springs and rivers quenched 
not their thirst, the sheep and cattle on the hills 
ceased to feed, and in the habitations of men those 
who laboured late were struck with paralysis, whilst 
those who supped were unable to raise the food 
to their lips. No sooner, however, did Jesus draw 
His first breath in the world He had come to save, 
than all was again changed, for throughout 
Nature passed a thrill of reawakened and intensi- 
fied vitality. A dazzling glory filled the sky, the 
stars and planets danced together for joy, and from 
the lips of countless angels, who could be seen 
ascending and descending between earth and 
heaven, burst the triumphant song of David, 
bidding all creation praise the Lord; even in the ice- 
bound north the trees put forth green foliage, and 
round about the stable at Bethlehem the ground 
became carpeted with flowers. The alders, birches 
and hazels growing near were draped with catkins, 
as though the spring had come, and bending over 
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the entrance to the cave of the Nativity sheltered 
its inmates from the wind, whilst within the lowly 
birthplace of the Lord the dry fodder that lined 
His crib and strewed the earthen floor burst into 
life. The Calvary clovers, so-called because on 
each of their leaves is a stain resembling a drop of 
blood, and the wayside bedstraws, known in certain 
districts as ‘Our Lady’s,’ wove themselves into 
a halo, that took the prophetic form of a crown 
of thorns, for the brow of the Divine Babe, whilst 
the grasses plaited their stems into a coverlet for 
His tender limbs. In popular belief it was as a 
reward for their services on this occasion that the 
clovers, whose trefoil leaves are emblematic of the 
Trinity, won their special wholesomeness as food 
for cattle; the blossoms of the bedstraw their golden 
hue, derived from the glory that emanated from 
their Lord; and the French honeysuckle (Hedy- 
sarum coronata) its rose colour, a charming legend 
current in France relating that when the Blessed 
Virgin laid her new-born child upon the last-named, 
there appeared on each of them a coronal of tiny 
flowers that blushed as they recognised their 
Creator. To all these and several other plants, 
the poetic names of cradle grasses and sainfoin, or 
holy hay, were long given, but the latter title is 
now confined to the variety of the pea-tribe dis- 
tinguished by botanists as the Onobrychis sativa, 
that according to a quaint tradition is always 
greeted by the ass with a friendly bray in memory 
of its having been of use in the Bethlehem stable. 
In painful contrast to the behaviour at the 
Nativity of the holy hay was, it is said, that of the 
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bracken fern, used as bedding for the cattle, which 
remained obstinately shrivelled up as if nothing 
unusual was occurring, and in punishment for its 
indifference was doomed henceforth to be barren, 
although it had previously borne flowers. Later, 
however, the rebellious plant won its pardon—how, 
is not explained—and was granted the power of 
keeping evil spirits at bay, for which reason it is 
used in Brittany by farmers to make crosses with 
which to protect their flocks and herds; the flowers 
of foxgloves, poetically called Les Gants de Notre 
Dame, being sometimes threaded on its ribs to give 
them extra sanctity. 

The strange recognition by the vegetable world 
of the arrival upon earth of the God-Man was, it 
is said, everywhere shared by animals, who, on the 
Holy Night, were for once endowed with intelligible 
human speech: cocks proclaiming clearly ‘ Christ is 
come,’ ravens asking ‘ when ?’ rooks replying ‘ this 
night,’ cattle crying ‘where?’ sheep declaring 
‘in Bethlehem,’ and asses calling out to passers-by 
to go and see the wondrous sight of the new-born 
Babe, whose mother one of them had carried to His 
birthplace. It is still believed by some that a 
special sanctity, of which all creation is conscious, 
attaches to the night of the Nativity, the Evil One 
then having no power to harm; an idea beautifully 
expressed by Shakespeare, who in his Hamlet makes 
Marcellus say, when the ghost of the murdered king 
disappears at the crowing of the cock: 

‘Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
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And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.’ 


Although it has been claimed that to more than 
one earnest believer in the Incarnation of Christ a 
vision has been granted of His Nativity, no human 
eye witnessed the actual entry of the Redeemer 
into His life on earth. When St. Joseph returned 
from Bethlehem with the wise woman he had gone 
to fetch, a bright cloud that gradually resolved 
itself into a choir of angels is said to have over- 
shadowed the cave in which he had left the Blessed 
Virgin, and so great a light emanated from it that 
the husband and his companion were blinded by it. 
Slowly the transcendent glory decreased, and they 
beheld the Mother, not as they had expected to 
see her, prostrate with suffering, but glowing with 
more than human strength and beauty, as she gazed 
in rapt adoration at a lovely boy upon her knees, 
from whose form emanated a supernatural radiance, 
illuminating the whole scene. 

After she had been allowed to gaze for a few 
moments at the wondrous sight, the woman from 
Bethlehem was dismissed and St. Joseph timidly 
approached his wife, noting as he did so various 
minor but significant signs of the divinity of the 
new-born Child, for the ox and ass were kneeling on 
golden grain, striving as they bent in lowly worship 
before their God, to warm Him with their breath; 
whilst from the open door came a strange sound, 
that of bees awakened from their winter sleep, 
and, in the words of the old carol, ‘ singing, singing 
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sweet,’ as they sipped the honey miraculously 
provided for them in the flowers that had sprung 
up. To his surprise, St. Joseph found himself able 
to understand their song, which was a hymn of 
praise to the Lord for His mercy—a fact that 
greatly cheered and strengthened him—for he 
knew that only to those quite free from the stain 
of mortal sin is the language of bees intelligible. 

As the foster-father gazed in wondering awe 
upon the sleeping Child a pathetic incident occurred, 
for the Babe folded His little arms upon His breast 
in the form of a cross, and though His Mother, 
recognising the sad meaning of the sign, changed 
their position at once, it was immediately resumed. 
This action of Mary’s seemed to bring her once 
more into touch with ordinary humanity, and 
St. Joseph, of whose presence she appeared uncon- 
scious, now ventured to address her, asking if there 
were anything he could do for her, to which she 
replied by asking him to make a fire and bring 
water with which to wash her Babe. The husband 
hastened to obey, and, according to a pretty tradi- 
tion, it was from an ash-tree, which in some mys- 
terious way made known its wish to serve the Lord, 
that he obtained the necessary fuel, and it is popu- 
larly believed that ever since, to quote the eloquent 
words of Mr. Dowling in his Flora of the Nativity, 
‘that tree has retained its generous power con- 
firmed to its race by its Creator, and when the sap 
of all other trees of the wood prevents their kind- 
ling, the ash will not refuse the ministry of its con- 
solation to benighted traveller or homeless wanderer, 


for the more freshly it is cut the more sprightly will 
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be its flame. For this reason,’ he explains, ‘ an ash- 
wood fagot still forms the Christmas log in some 
old homesteads in the north and west of England, 
where it is tightly bound with withes of hazel— 
another tree associated, as already noted, with 
memories of the Nativity—and lit with the re- 
mains of the last year’s Mary’s brand, or candle, that 
is ignited after the midnight Christmas Mass 
by some maiden namesake of the Blessed Virgin, 
no one else being allowed to snuff or extinguish it. 

Whilst St. Joseph reverently waited upon Mary 
as she tended the Holy Child, the advent of the 
Saviour was being announced to the wondering 
shepherds keeping their night watch on the hill 
overlooking Bethlehem, little dreaming, says Milton 
in the ode already quoted, ‘ that the mighty Pan 
was kindly come to live with them below.’ Who 
these shepherds were, and why they should have 
been selected for the great privilege accorded to 
them, the Gospel record does not say. It has, how- 
ever, been suggested, somewhat, it must be owned, 
to the detriment of the poetic sentiment attached to 
their calling, that they were men of high position, 
whose business it was to guard the animals set aside 
for sacrifice in the Temple, so that there was, it 
has been claimed, a peculiar fitness in their being 
the first to do homage to Him who, by the offering 
up of Himself as victim, was to do away with the 
need of further bloodshed. More pleasing is the 
tradition that the shepherds themselves owned the 
flocks they guarded, and that amongst them were 
the future apostles, Simon and Jude, who were 
believers in the divinity of Christ long before they 
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were called to be His disciples. In spite of the 
haste with which the shepherds started, they took 
with them as gifts a snow-white lamb, a pair of 
doves, some eggs, honey, and late autumn fruits ; 
their wives—who appear to have kept vigil with 
them, and to have been left on guard during their 
absence—sending a blanket woven of the finest 
wool for the use of the new-born Babe. They were, 
it is said, followed by their dog Melampo, and also 
at some little distance by a beautiful shepherd maid 
named Madelon, who was too poor to have any- 
thing to give. 

As the party neared the scene of the Nativity 
they noted, to their surprise, that the snow beneath 
their feet was changed to grass and flowers, whilst 
the icicles upon the trees they passed were falling 
to the ground in showers of gleaming stars. Ar- 
rived within sight of the holy cave, they saw angels 
scattering flowers before it, and heard the last 
words of the Gloria in Excelsis, as the heavenly 
host winged their way back to Paradise. Full of 
awe at these strange phenomena, the leading 
shepherd knocked at the door shielding the occu- 
pants of the retreat from intrusion, and it was at 
once opened by St. Joseph, to whom the cause of the 
arrival of the strangers was explained. He readily 
admitted them, and, overwhelmed with joy at the 
sight that met their eyes, all fell on their knees 
before the Mother and her Babe, adoring, says a 
quaint old carol, ‘ Love divine in child-like form.’ 
When the worshippers had offered their gifts the 
Blessed Virgin permitted each of them in turn 
to hold in his arms the Holy Child, who smiled 
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up at them ‘with a look in which were blended 
the tenderness of a lamb and the strength of a 
lion.’ 

Meanwhile the dog Melampo humbly waited 
without, crouching on the ground in an attitude 
not of fear but of reverence, and the little shepherd 
maid, who had caught a glimpse when the door was 
opened of the Holy Mother and Child that had 
filled her with loving longing to be able to serve 
them, wept bitter tears because she had nothing 
to give to them. Lifting her eyes to Heaven, 
she began to pray to God to bless them, and the 
dog in silent sympathy drew closer to her, raising 
his head as if to join in her petition. Then 
beside them suddenly appeared a radiant messenger 
from God, no less a personage than the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, who said to Madelon, ‘Why dost 
thou weep?’ and she without hesitation replied, 
‘Because I am so poor I can give the dear little 
Jesus nothing.’ Then Gabriel struck the ground 
about him again and again with his staff, and 
wherever he did so sprang up fair white flowers, 
such as have ever since gladdened the earth with 
their delicate beauty at the time of the Nativity, 
and are known as Christmas Roses, the Holy Night 
Roses, and Christ’s Flowers, in memory of the 
time of their first appearance. With eager loving 
haste Madelon gathered a large bunch of them 
and hurried to the cave that the shepherds were 
just leaving, followed by Melampo, who seemed 
to understand all about the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. Kneeling at the feet of the Blessed Virgin 
the now happy maiden presented her gift, and was 
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rewarded by a loving smile from both Mother 
and Child. 

The plant credited with this miraculous origin 
is generally supposed to have been the Helleborus 
niger, or Black Hellebore, so called because of the 
dusky colour of its roots; but Mr. Dowling in 
his Flora of the Nativity, already more than once 
referred to, quotes several other so-called roses that 
are specially associated with the sacred season of 
the Saviour’s birth, including the Anastatica hiero- 
chuntia, the Latin name of which signifies Resur- 
rection flower, and is given to it because of its 
singular power of retaining its vitality for several 
years, if it is plucked before it is quite dead. It 
is also known as the ‘ Rose of Jericho,’ that is one 
of the Blessed Virgin’s titles, and ‘ Mary’s Flower,’ 
for, says Mr. Dowling, ‘ Mary was the root out of 
the thirsting earth, who when the dew of the Holy 
Spirit fell upon her bore the Divine Child in her 
breast and gave Him forth to a parched earth.’ 
He also describes the use to which the plant, speci- 
mens of which have for centuries been brought 
home by pilgrims from the Holy Land, is still 
put in many homes where old customs are held 
sacred: the people of Poschiavo in the Swiss Grisons, 
for instance, gathering together on Christmas Eve, 
after the celebration of the Midnight Mass, to 
keep the vigil of the Christmas Rose. What looks 
like a mere bundle of lifeless twigs is placed in a 
bowl of water on a table with lighted candles round 
it, and all watch breathlessly as fibre after fibre 
slowly uncurls itself until the last is stretched 
forth, when the master of the ceremonies cries 
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‘The Christmas Rose has opened,’ and to the 
music of the church bells a shout of ‘ Noél! 
Noél!’ is raised, succeeded by the singing of a 
hymn of thanksgiving for the Advent of the 
Lord. 

Even more in accord with the sentiment of 
Christmastide than the keeping of the vigil of the 
Christmas Rose, is the custom that still prevails in 
many districts on the Continent, and was long 
observed in England, of extending hospitality to 
all, however poor and lowly, who ask for it on 
the eve of the Saviour’s birth. In some parts of 
Germany the head of the house, when his family 
assembles for the evening meal, puts up a prayer 
that Christ and His Mother may come to them 
that night, and whosoever knocks at the door is 
looked upon as representing them and made eagerly 
welcome, blessings of every kind succeeding his or 
her visit. On the other hand, any neglect of a 
would-be guest on the Holy Night is punished 
in a terrible way, and a legend is current in 
Holland that a whole city was once destroyed 
because, though feasting was everywhere going on 
in honour of the birthday of the Lord, a little 
child had asked for food at house after house in 
vain. 

The reception given to the shepherds by the 
Holy Family is said to have so delighted them, 
that they returned again and again in the next few 
days, each time laden with fresh presents and 
accompanied by others of their band, and by their 
wives and children, for all were anxious to have the 
privilege of doing homage to the new-born King. 
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Mothers delighted in being allowed to hold the Holy 
Child in their arms, and often begged the Blessed 
Virgin to let them wash His little garments for her ; 
but this she would not allow, for she loved to do 
everything for Him herself. She used, it is said, 
to hang the swaddling clothes to dry upon the 
bushes near the cave, and amongst them was the 
shrub now called Rosemary after her, that then 
first received its sweet scent as a reward for the 
service rendered, which was long commemorated 
by the burning of its wood on Christmas Eve, and 
may possibly have been the original cause of its 
being looked upon as an emblem of joy and sorrow 
and a symbol of the loving remembrance in which 
lost friends are held. 

All who even accidentally touched the clothes 
that had been worn by the Infant Jesus were, it 
is said, at once cured of any pain or weakness from 
which they suffered; and, as was inevitable, the 
rumour of the presence of the Holy Family and the 
wonders connected with them soon became noised 
abroad. Amongst others, according to tradition, 
were attracted certain Arab chiefs, who came from 
the remote confines of the desert to swear allegiance 
to the Lord, as well as several members of the Jewish 
sect of Essenes, who dwelt in rock-cut dwellings in 
a neighbouring valley, and with the rest of their 
nation had long been watching for the coming 
of the Messiah. Presently messengers are said to 
have arrived laden with costly gifts from St. Anna, 
to whom the news of the birth of her grandson 
had been duly sent, succeeded a little later by 
Saints Elizabeth and Joachim, who came in person 
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to congratulate the Blessed Virgin, bringing with 
them the Infant St. John, who though he was but 
a few months old folded his little arms upon his 
breast and bent his head in adoration at the first 
sight of his new-born cousin. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CIRCUMCISION, ADORATION OF THE MAGI, AND 
PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 


Wuere the ceremony of Circumcision, that ad- 
mitted the Holy Child to the society of the chosen 
people of God, took place, is not recorded in the 
Gospels, and it has been too readily taken for 
granted by artists in their representations of it, that 
it was in the Temple at Jerusalem that the first 
drops of blood of the future Redeemer were shed. 
As a matter of fact, however, it was the duty of the 
head of the family, not of the priests, to perform 
the sacred rite, and, according to a long accepted 
tradition, it was administered in the Cave of the 
Nativity by St. Joseph as the reputed father of the 
Babe. Mary herself, it is added, held him in 
her arms, and when she shuddered as the wound 
was made, the little Sufferer put up one of His 
hands and gently stroked her face as if to bid her 
be comforted. As the sacred name of Jesus, that 
shadowed forth the ineffable and mystic title of 
His true Father in Heaven, never breathed by 
human lips except under its symbol of Jehovah or 
Adonai, was bestowed upon the Divine Child, all 
animate nature is said to have shown its consciousness 
of its awful significance : the flocks and herds in the 
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fields and the wild beasts in the forests ceasing their 
feeding or hunting to bow their heads in reverent 
adoration, whilst the trees bent their lofty crests, 
the aspen alone remaining erect, for which reason 
its leaves have ever since trembled at the remem- 
brance of its audacity. 

A later tradition, founded on the visions of Anne 
Catherine Emmerich, that are believed by many 
to have been supernatural revelations, converts the 
simple domestic formality into an imposing cere- 
monial, at which three priests who had come out 
from Jerusalem for the purpose assisted, and Mary 
was aided in her ministrations to the Holy Babe by 
several women, amongst whom was St. Elizabeth, 
who with Zacharias had remained for the important 
occasion. Already the night before the Mother had 
chosen the linen for binding the wound, and pre- 
pared the cummin mixed with wine for staunching 
the first drops of blood to be shed by Him who was 
later to lay down His life for His people, whilst her 
attendants had converted a stone that happened 
to be in the cave into a kind of altar by covering 
it with red drapery, over which a snow-white cloth 
was spread, so that when at early dawn on the 
eighth day the party from the Temple arrived, all 
was in readiness. In this version of the story it was 
not the Blessed Virgin herself who gave the child 
to the officiating priest, but St. Joseph, and when 
the little one was laid upon the stone the Mother 
withdrew to the back of the cave, where she waited 
humbly, her heart torn by this first entry of pain into 
her happiness, till her treasure was restored to her. 
When, in reply to the question ‘ What is the name to 
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be ?’ the foster-father replied ‘ Jesus,’ the priests 
objected strongly, refusing to give it, but suddenly 
an angel appeared before them and showed them 
a tablet on which it was written in letters of fire. 
There could, of course, be no further hesitation, and 
the holy name was duly bestowed, after which the 
little Jesus, now enrolled as a member of the tribe 
of Judah, who had wept much during the adminis- 
tration of the rite, was placed in the arms of St. 
Joseph, who took Him to the Blessed Virgin to 
be comforted by her. 

The visit of the Wise Men from the East, who 
came from afar to adore Him who was born King 
of the Jews, is generally supposed to have taken 
place five days after the Circumcision, and the 
brief but deeply significant account of it and of its 
terrible consequences, given by St. Matthew, has 
been supplemented by a number of more or less 
probable legends. Before their arrival the Holy 
Family removed, it is said, to a larger cave, still 
known as the Milk Grotto, not far from that in which 
the Lord was born, for the latter was too small for 
the reception of the many who now came to do 
Him homage, and very soon in the new home were 
to be recognised, by those whose eyes were open 
to their significance, various tokens of the special 
sanctity of those who dwelt in it. The very 
limestone that formed its walls became resplendent, 
and round about it luxuriantly flourished many 
beautiful plants, including a great variety of 
different herbs, to which the quaint title of Mary’s 
Milkworts has been given, that to this day, wherever 
they are found, recall the memory of the Holy 
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Palmate Orchis, for instance, are said to owe the 
stains on their leaves to the falling on them of some 
of the Blessed Virgin’s milk; and the Spurges, with 
their thick milky juice, are known in the west of 
England as Mary’s Nipples. To some believers, 
too, the poetic name of Forget-me-not recalls the 
daily prayer of the little Jesus after His circum- 
cision had, as it were, bound Him to His duty on 
earth, that His Heavenly Father would hold Him 
in remembrance; whilst that of Mary’s Tears, 
associated with the white flowers of the Ormnitho- 
galum umbellatum—also known as Stars of Bethle- 
hem, in allusion to the visit of the Magi—is 
pathetically significant of the sympathy felt by the 
Mother with her Divine Son in His exile from His 
true home. 

Neither St. Matthew, who alone of the Evan- 
gelists refers to the Wise Men, nor the author of 
the Protevangelion, whose account differs but little 
_ from his, mentions how many Wise Men there 
were, but it has been very generally taken for 
granted that there were three, and tradition has 
gradually pieced together a very complete account 
of their lives before they became associated with 
the Holy Family. Their title of Magi is supposed 
to mean not only learned but holy to the Lord, 
and the caste to which they belonged was held 
in the greatest reverence in the East, where its 
members were the custodians of sacred lore and 
astrologers credited with the power of seeing into the 
future, and on rare occasions of calling back the dead 


to life. They held high rank in their native land, 
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which is said by some to have been Arabia, others 
Chaldza, and yet others Persia, but the probability 
is that they did not really enjoy the royalty with 
which they have been popularly endowed. They 
believed, it is said, in the one true God, but they 
also worshipped the stars; and though they lived 
far apart from each other, they used to meet 
constantly, as their ancestors had done before them, 
in a lofty tower on a mountain, called the Hill of 
Victory, where they took it in turns to watch the 
heavenly bodies for the appearance of the star, ‘ the 
rising of which out of Jacob’ had been prophesied 
by Balaam, and the expectation of which could be 
traced back to the time of Seth the son of Adam. 
They shared with nine other sages, who, like 
themselves, were descended from the patriarch 
Job, the custody of a treasured MS. of great age, 
in which was predicted the coming of a Saviour 
who should redeem Jews and Gentiles alike, and in 
which instructions were given that when that great 
event occurred three of them should go and worship 
Him and announce His coming to the world. The 
names of the chosen three—one of whom was an 
old man with a dark brown complexion, another — 
middle-aged with a yellowish skin, and the third 
a young negro—were Theokeno, Mensor, and Sair ; 
those by which they are distinguished in medizval 
literature, Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar, being 
mere nicknames illustrative of their characters— 
the first signifying loving eagerness, the second the 
king of light and steadfast devotion, and the third, 
which was the Chaldean form of Daniel, patient 
submission to the will of God. 
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It is further related that all three of the Wise 
Men happened to be together in the tower when 
at last appeared the longed-for sign: a star of sur- 
passing splendour, its rays almost blinding the 
spectators, to which description is added, in one 
version of the story, the detail that as Theokeno, 
Mensor, and Sair gazed upwards in awe-struck 
wonder there appeared in the centre of the radiance 
a lovely boy holding in his hand a sceptre and 
surrounded by a luminous halo, that gradually 
assumed the form of a cross, whilst a voice was heard 
crying, ‘ Go ye to Judza and worship the new-born 
King.’ Hastily descending the mountain the Magi 
went home to collect suitable gifts, and to summon 
their retinues to attend them, for they were all 
very wealthy. In a few hours they were on 
the road, mounted on dromedaries, and followed 
by a great concourse with many flocks and herds. 
One variant of the fascinating legend even endows 
them with wings and supplies them with super- 
natural food, declaring that the water never failed 
in the skins they carried; whilst another describes 
various visions vouchsafed to them when the halting 
of the glorious star, a long shaft of light from which 
illuminated their path, gave them the signal that 
it was time to rest. Once, for instance, they saw 
Jacob’s Ladder with angels ascending and descend- 
ing on it, and knew it to be a type of the close 
union between Heaven and earth brought about 
by the advent of the King they sought; and 
another time the Blessed Virgin seated on a throne 
with the Holy Child in her arms, and kneeling 
worshippers at her feet, appeared to them, con- 
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firming their anticipation of finding a monarch 
surrounded by a court, but, strange to say, failing 
to suggest to them the truth that it would be no 
earthly realm over which the new-born Babe was 
predestined to rule. 

The Gospel account of the consternation at 
Jerusalem when the approach of the Wise Men was 
announced is supplemented by a tradition that they 
themselves were sorely troubled on their arrival, 
because the star, that had hitherto guided them, 
had disappeared, causing them to fear that after 
all they would not find the King they sought in 
the royal capital. It is further said that before 
summoning the three strangers to his presence 
Herod had a private interview with Theokeno, 
who was astonished to find the Jewish ruler com- 
pletely ignorant of a matter of such vital import- 
ance to himself as the advent of a rival sovereign. 
Herod himself was even more surprised at what 
he now heard, and after cross-examining his visitor 
he sent for the other Wise Men to see if they could 
give him any consoling information. His fears only 
further confirmed by them, he next consulted the 
chief priests and scribes, after which he went out 
alone upon the terrace of his palace to look for the 
star and ponder on the meaning of the visions the 
Magi had described to him. Neither he nor his 
guests from the East could sleep at all that night, 
and very early in the morning of the next day 
messengers were sent to Bethlehem to inquire if 
anything unusual had occurred there. On their 
return the men reported that there had been a 
great crowd at the enrolling a week before, and 
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having been born in a cave used as a stable, but his 
parents were quite insignificant folk. The father, 
they added, was an elderly man, and they had had 
speech with him, but he told them nothing of any 
importance. The only unusual thing they had 
heard was that the shepherds on the outlying hills 
had come down in large numbers with gifts for the 
mother and her little one, and were full of delight 
at their reception, but probably some of them were 
friends of the family. On the whole the account 
his messengers gave him reassured Herod to some 
extent ; he passed on the information to the Magi, 
and before they left him he gave them the crafty 
instructions quoted by St. Matthew, after which he 
resumed his ordinary mode of life with a renewed 
sense of security. 

Disappointed and disheartened, the Wise Men 
left Jerusalem, scarcely knowing what to do, but 
as soon as they were outside the walls of the city 
the star reappeared more glorious than ever, and 
going on before them halted over Bethlehem. 
Again they dismounted and hurried into the little 
town, only to lose sight once more of their guide and 
find that no one knew anything about any birth 
of importance. After their experiences in Jeru- 
salem they took care not to use the word King, asking 
only about the boys recently born in the town, and 
at last something was said which put them on the 
the right track, for in Bethlehem there had been 
some excitement over the wonders that had taken 
place in the Cave of the Nativity. Thither it was 
very evident they must go, and as soon as they 
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emerged from the gates of Bethlehem their guiding 
star began to move again, leading them in the right 
direction. As they neared the cave in which the 
Holy Family now dwelt, they noted the beauty 
of the vegetation near and saw St. Joseph coming 
towards them as if he had been expecting them. 
Mary indeed had been warned in a dream a few 
nights before of their coming, so that it was no sur- 
prise to her when her husband led them to her. 
On them, however, a sight so different from what 
they had expected, had at the first glance an almost 
paralysing effect. Instead of a vast palace guarded 
by soldiers and officers, they beheld a humble rock- 
cut refuge with no sign of wealth about it, and for 
a moment their hearts sank within them, but when 
the door was thrown back by St. Joseph, revealing 
the Mother bending over her Son, the truth was 
made clear to them with overwhelming force. 
From that frail, tender woman and innocent, help- 
less babe emanated a power so irresistible, that the 
three strong men, endowed with all the accumulated 
wisdom of the past, fell prostrate before them, 
adoring in them all that was best and highest in 
humanity. In the little Jesus they recognised 
the God-made-Man, feeling that His reign had 
already begun, and their consciousness of His 
Divinity was dimly shared by their followers, even 
by the dumb animals they had ridden, for one and 
all followed their example by falling on their 
knees in adoration. 

After a brief pause, fraught with strange and 
subtle significance, the Wise Men produced their 
presents, the full appropriateness of which they 
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now for the first time realised: Theokeno offering 
gold, the symbol of royalty and also of unselfish joy 
in the happiness of others; Mensor frankincense, 
emblematic of the Godhead and the prayers ever 
ascending from earth to Heaven; and Sair myrrh, 
that shadowed forth the agony of death upon the 
Cross. In return for these gifts the Holy Child 
is said to have bestowed, with a touch from His 
little hand, on Theokeno the love that hopes and 
endures through evil and good report, on Mensor 
the faith that makes all things. possible, and on Sair 
absolute candour and insight into truth; whilst to 
these spiritual benefits Mary added one of the 
swaddling bands that had wrapped the limbs of her 
Child, with the aid of which many miracles were 
afterwards performed. Henceforth to the re- 
cipients of these benefits, who now to the wisdom 
of the intellect added that of the heart, all women 
and little children were held sacred, and it is:still 
believed by some that they retain the power even 
now, if summoned by parents, of bringing to every 
new-born babe the rainbow gold of happiness, the 
frankincense of reverence, and the myrrh of sacred 
memories, the safe-keeping of which through life 
ensures the preservation of the spirit of childhood 
to the end. 

According to tradition the attendants of the 
Magi were allowed, after their masters had done 
reverence to the Holy Child, to offer Him their 

1 This idea has been beautifully turned to account by Mr. W. 
Graham Robertson in his Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh, published at 
the Bodley Head, and illustrated with charming water-colour drawings 


of the ‘ Star-led Child ° and those who brought to Him caskets containing 
supernatural gifts. 
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homage in their turn, and all were so full of en- 
thusiasm over His sweetness and beauty, that there 
was some danger of His being overwhelmed with 
their attentions. It was not until the Wise Men 
were warned by an angel that messengers from 
Herod were on the way from Jerusalem to arrest 
them, that their camp was broken up and they 
made haste to depart. They begged St. Joseph 
to go with them and take the Mother and her 
Babe into safety, for they feared that it might go 
ill with them if they were found unprotected by 
the angry ruler’s emissaries. St. Joseph, however, 
though he was himself uneasy at the attention which 
had been drawn upon his sacred charges, explained 
that it was necessary for the Blessed Virgin to go 
to Jerusalem to present her Son in the Temple, 
and as soon as his guests were gone he hid their 
costly gifts and prepared to start on the journey 
to the Holy City. Before he could get away, how- 
ever, the soldiers arrived, but fortunately their 
officer, little dreaming how near he was to making 
the discovery on which his master’s heart was set, 
contented himself with ascertaining in which 
direction the Wise Men had gone, not even asking 
to see the inmates of the cave. 

Meanwhile Theokeno, Mensor, and Sair, after 
travelling together for some little distance, and 
talking over all the wonders they had seen and 
heard, returned to their own homes, each led, it 
is said, by an angel child, disappearing completely 
from the Gospel narrative, which merely records 
the anger of Herod at having been mocked by them. 


To make up for this reticence, however, many 
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more or less probable legends concerning their 
later lives have been told by different writers. 
Before they parted from the Holy Family the 
Blessed Virgin, whose words recorded by the 
Evangelists are so remarkably few, is credited with 
having given them careful instructions to avoid 
speaking of her child as a king in the land of Israel, 
for fear Herod should draw his sword and cut off 
the tender bud before it opened into flower. But 
it is added that she gave them permission to proclaim 
the truth as soon as they were back in their native 
country, bidding them ‘let Persia rejoice at the 
news of the birth of the Redeemer and Assyria 
tremble at His name,’ and adding a promise that 
after Jesus had returned to His true Father’s home, 
an envoy should be sent to tell them all that had 
taken place since their visit to Him at Bethlehem. 
Some say that to avoid Herod the Magi returned 
by sea to the East, and that hearing this the Jewish 
ruler wreaked his vengeance by causing many 
vessels to be burned at Tarshish, the port from 
which they had embarked. On their arrival in 
their own land, wherever that may have been, they 
lost no time in making known to their people the 
glad tidings they had gone so far to seek, producing 
as a proof of their story the swaddling cloth given 
to them by the Blessed Virgin which, according to 
the Gospel of the Infancy, they worshipped before a 
fire, as was the custom of their country, casting 
it into the flames and taking it forth unburnt, so 
that all recognised its miraculous powers. A more 
beautiful but, it is to be feared, equally apocryphal 
legend, relates that Christ Himself went to see 
F 
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Theokeno and Mensor just before His Passion, and 
learnt from them that Sair had died in the joyful 
hope of meeting Him in Heaven. Theokeno was 
then very old and feeble, and Jesus showed great 
consideration for him, leading him by the hand to 
a temple which had been erected in honour of the 
first appearance of the guiding star fifteen years 
before His birth, and there teaching him, Mensor, 
and others the Lord’s Prayer. He also renewed 
the promise made by His Mother that a teacher 
should be sent after His death to raise the standard 
of the Cross in their land. When the time came 
for the Lord to leave, Mensor wept very bitterly, 
and issued an order that henceforth every one who 
did not live up to the precepts He had laid down 
should be banished; but there was never any need 
for this punishment to be inflicted, so eagerly was 
the Gospel of Peace everywhere welcomed. Many 
years afterwards St. Thomas went to the country of 
the Magi and baptized Mensor, the only survivor 
of the three kings, comforting him in his regret 
over the deaths before he came of Theokeno and 
Sair, by assuring him that they had received the 
spiritual baptism of faith. 

In another version of the story of the Magi, the 
wise man who survives to receive St. Thomas is 
Theokeno or Gaspar, and he has been identified 
with the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares, pro- 
bability being given to this suggestion by the fact 
that when the first Christian missionaries came to 
the country he had ruled, the people there had 
already heard of Christ and knew the meaning of 
the rite of baptism. Long centuries after their 
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deaths the bones of all three Wise Men are said to 
have been collected by the Empress Helena, who 
was supernaturally aided in her search for them, 
and to have been taken by her to Constantinople 
where they were greatly venerated. Later they were 
removed to Milan, and after resting there for a 
considerable time they were carried off by the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who took them to 
Cologne and placed them in an ornate shrine in 
the grand cathedral of that city, which owes much 
of its fame to the miracles said to have been wrought 
by the holy relics. 

In striking contrast to the picture called up by 
descriptions of great princes followed by many 
servants, is the tale connected with a well called 
that of the Wise Men between Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, which is said never to dry up because it 
supplied water to the weary travellers on their 
way to seek their King. In this variant of the legend 
the Magi are represented as very poor—one broken 
down with old age, another a leper, and the third 
a despised black slave. Compelled to beg their way 
they were easily daunted and greatly disappointed 
when at last they reached the sacred cave, because 
the Mother and Child seemed no more prosperous 
than themselves. As a punishment for their want 
of faith and blindness they lost sight of the star, 
and only after long wanderings did they find it 
again reflected at the bottom of the well at which 
they paused to drink. They followed it once more, 
and it led them back to the lowly home, whence 
emanated a glory such as they had never seen 
before. Trembling with fear they entered it and 
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presented their humble gifts, that were graciously 
accepted, the Holy Child laying His hand upon 
the head of each in succession, restoring to the old 
man his youth, to the leper his health, and changing 
the negro’s skin from black to white. 

The story of the three noble strangers who came 
no one knew from whence, bringing costly gifts for 
the Holy Child, and, their mission fulfilled, dis- 
appearing with equally mysterious suddenness, has 
exercised an extraordinary fascination over genera- 
tion after generation, and their memory has been 
preserved not only in the Feast of the Epiphany 
held in their honour, but in many other ways. 
The three great stars in the belt of the constellation 
Orion are called the Three Kings, and their three 
crowns occur in more than one old coat of arms, 
notably in that of the University of Oxford. Their 
figures, following the star, serve as vanes on certain 
churches of the Rhineland, and in ancient calendars 
the three days after January Ist are named after 
them. In Italy an old woman known as La Befana 
is believed by the children of certain districts, who 
stand greatly in awe of her, to have lived in the time 
of the Magi and to be compelled to watch as long 
as the world lasts for their return, as a punishment 
for having refused to go and see them on their 
way to Bethlehem, saying she could do so when 
they came back. From many a town and village 
in France and Germany it used to be customary 
on the Eve of the Epiphany for troops of young 
people, laden with fruit and flowers, to go forth to 
meet the representatives of the Magi, who came 
riding hastily in to announce the glad tidings of the 
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manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. Of all the 
miracle plays so popular in the Middle Ages, that 
of the Three Kings was the favourite, the contrast 
between the magnificence of the visitors seeking 
the King of Glory and the humble stable in which 
they found Him, making an ever-fresh appeal to 
the sympathy of old and young. In some parts 
of Austria children still honour the Magi by singing 
carols in praise of them on their knees outside the 
houses, and asking for gifts in their name, invoking 
blessings on the generous and misfortunes on the 
churlish. Holy water blessed on the day sacred 
to them is said to keep fresh and pure for twenty- 
five years, and to have the power of warding off 
the temptations of the Evil One in the hour of death 
and of giving extra fertility to the land, for which 
reasons it is eagerly competed for by the sick and 
used by the priests to sprinkle the fields, the whole 
population of the district treated following them 
in procession singing appropriate hymns. In fact, 
the three kings are loved and revered alike by the 
childlike and simple-hearted, who believe the strange 
tales concerning them to be true, and the com- 
paratively few who realise the mystic meaning of 
the first meeting between the great ones of the 
earth and the Divine Child fresh from Heaven, 
with the deep significance of the gifts, prophetic 
of a glory not of this world and a death that 
should be the gate of immortality, for the human 
race. 

In the interval between the leave-taking of the 
Magi and the departure for Jerusalem of the Holy 
Family, several remarkable incidents are said to 
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have occurred, confirming the impression, that was 
now becoming general, of the supernatural powers 
of the Blessed Virgin and her Child. One day, for 
instance, a poor woman who was unable to suckle 
her baby came to ask advice, and Mary bathed her 
breasts with some of her own milk, after which there 
was no further difficulty ; and another day a mother 
brought her boy of two years old who could not use 
his limbs, but who was cured by having a band, which 
had been worn by Jesus, wrapped about his body. 
As a matter of course these miracles excited ever- 
increasing wonder in the -neighbourhood, so that 
the numbers drawn together by them became 
daily greater, adding to the anxiety of St. Joseph 
to get away. Just at the last St. Anna is said to 
have arrived, and to her was now granted for the 
first time, not only the privilege of holding her 
grandson in her arms, but of seeing the angel 
guard that ever stood about Him and His Mother. 
To her was now confided the care of the precious 
gifts of the Magi, and she took them to her 
home at Nazareth, St. Joseph explaining to her 
that the gold would soon be needed to meet an 
emergency in which it had been revealed to him 
the very life of the Holy Child would be in 
danger. 

When at last, towards the end of January, the day 
came to leave Bethlehem, every possible precaution 
was taken to avoid embarrassing attentions from 
the many on whom benefits had been conferred. 
The party started long before dawn, and at the 
meeting of the roads leading to Nazareth and 
Jerusalem St. Anna and her escort took their leave, 
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the Holy Family going on their way alone, Mary 
herself carrying the little Jesus and St. Joseph a 
basket containing the pair of spotless white doves 
that were to be the Mother’s offering at her 
Purification. Fortunately there were many other 
parents bound on the same errand, and the journey 
was accomplished without difficulty. Only one un- 
toward incident is related, namely, that a husband- 
man who was sowing peas in a field, through which 
the travellers passed, answered the Blessed Virgin’s 
question ‘ What are you planting?’ by saying in 
an insolent manner ‘ Stones,’ to which she replied, 
‘Then stones only will you reap,’—a prophecy 
literally fulfilled, for never since has anything grown 
upon that plot of land, which is still called the 
Field of Peas. On the other hand, the track 
followed by the Blessed Virgin, bearing in her arms 
the Lamb of God, was, it is said, marked, as had 
been the ground round about the cave of the 
Nativity and the Milk Grotto, by the springing up 
in great luxuriance of beautiful wild flowers such 
as were generally only to be seen much later in the 
ear. 
i When the Temple came in sight the Maiden 
Mother is said to have knelt in prayer upon the 
stones, and lifting up the little Jesus towards 
Heaven to have cried aloud, ‘ Eternal Father, I 
bring to Thee Thy only well-beloved Son, whom 
Thou hast chosen to lend to me.’ Then rising 
she went on her way to the sacred building, humbly 
waiting her turn to offer up her Child, amongst 
the other Jewish women assembled, whilst St. 
Joseph looked on from a little distance. Already 
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it had been revealed to the just and devout Simeon 
that it would be on this day, February 2nd of the 
new calendar, that the sight of the Consolation of 
Israel would gladden his eyes, and as soon as he 
perceived Mary he recognised in her the Virgin 
of the prophecy of Isaiah, and in her Son the Christ 
of the Lord; the Gospel of the Infancy adding to 
St. Luke’s description of the scene that ‘he saw 
Jesus as a pillar of light with angels standing around 
Him as a king’s guard adoring Him.’ 

A quaint tradition further supplements the revela- 
tion of the Scriptures concerning Simeon by making 
him more than two hundred years old, identifying 
him with the learned Jew of the same name who 
was chosen, with twenty others, by Eleazar in com- 
pliance with the request of Ptolemy Philadelphus, | 
to translate the Hebrew Scriptures into the Egyptian 
language. ‘To Simeon, it is said, fell the task of 
interpreting the book of the prophet Isaiah, and 
when he came to the passage ‘ Behold a Virgin 
shall conceive and bear a Son,’ he rendered the word 
‘virgin’ by ‘young woman,’ but an invisible hand 
crossed out the mistranslation, substituting the 
right one. Twice the scribe repeated his error 
and twice more it was corrected, an angel appear- 
ing the third time beside him who told him he 
should not see death until after the birth of that 
Virgin’s Son. Weary indeed had been the waiting, 
and sad.it had been to watch generation after 
generation pass away, whilst he alone was left; but 
at last his patience was fully rewarded, for he was 
led by the Spirit to the Temple in time to 
witness the unostentatious entry into it of the 
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very maiden in whose motherhood he had at first 
found it impossible to believe. 

It is supposed to have been after Mary had 
presented to the officiating priest the pair of doves 
symbolic of purity restored, and paid to him the 
five shekels required by the law as a ransom for her 
Son, that the aged Simeon came forward and took 
the Holy Child in his arms, astonishing all present 
by the inspired song of thanksgiving that burst 
from his lips. When it was over and the Blessed 
Virgin, who had now been rejoined by St. Joseph, 
was pondering over the meaning of what she had 
heard, Simeon is said to have gone up the steps 
leading to the altar to lay Jesus upon it, the whole 
sanctuary being filled as he did so with supernatural 
light. Then after thus testifying that only through 
the sacrifice of the Sinless One could redemption 
come to Israel, he took the Child once more in his 
arms and lifted Him towards the four points of the 
compass, in token that the whole world should 
share in the salvation He would win with His blood. 
This done he restored the boy to His Mother, and 
having blessed her and St. Joseph he uttered the 
prophecy that must have greatly tempered their 
rejoicing, so full was it of melancholy as well as 
of triumph: ‘ This Child is set for the fall and 
rising of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall 
be spoken against; yea, and a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul also, that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed.’ 

To the account of the part taken by the pro- 
phetess Anna, who is looked upon as a type. of 
the Jews and their attitude towards the Messiah, 
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nothing has been added by tradition except that 
though she had known and loved the Blessed Virgin 
as a girl, she had never dared openly to show her 
affection for one set apart for a lot of such tran- 
scendant and mysterious glory. It is generally 
supposed that the prayer of Simeon to be allowed 
to depart in peace was granted at once, and that 
he expired immediately after his return home 
from the Temple; but the Protevangelion, with 
evident confusion as to the sequence of events, 
makes him the successor as High Priest of the 
murdered Zacharias, representing him as still 
waiting to see Christ come in the flesh after 
the tragic death of the father of St. John the 
Baptist. 

The double ceremony of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Presentation of Jesus is 
commemorated by the picturesque festival held on 
February 2nd, and variously known as the Holiday 
of St. Simeon, the Wives’ Feast Day, and Candle- 
mas, the last and most usual name having been 
given to it, because one of the features of its cele- 
bration is a procession of women bearing lighted 
candles, in allusion to the Blessed Virgin having 
carried the Light of the World to the Temple in her 
arms. For the same reason burning tapers or candles 
are held by the congregation during the reading 
or chanting of the gospel and creed on Candlemas 
Day, and by women when they go to return thanks 
after the birth of a child, the custom known as 
churching being a Christian survival of the Jewish 
rite of Purification. The popular delight in the 
day and its associations is also reflected in the local 
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names of various flowers: snowdrops, for instance, 
being called Candlemas Bells in the west of England 
and the Candlemas Carillon in France, whilst the 
great mullein is to the Irish Mary’s Candle and 
to the Scotch Mary’s Taper. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS AND THE FLIGHT 
INTO EGYPT 


Opinion is greatly divided as to whether the angel’s 
warning to St. Joseph of the danger threatening 
the life of his foster-son was given before or after 
the Presentation in the Temple. St. Luke makes 
no reference to it or to the Flight into Egypt, 
merely remarking that after they (the parents of 
Jesus) had performed all things according to the law 
of the Lord they returned into Galilee to their own 
city Nazareth. St. Matthew, on the other hand, 
omits all allusion to the journey to Jerusalem for 
the Purification, and speaks as if the hurried 
departure of the Holy Family had immediately suc- 
ceeded that of the Wise Men, and in this he has 
been closely followed by the authors of the Prote- 
vangelion and the Infancy of Fesus. ‘This uncer- 
tainty has led, as a matter of course, to many 
theories, and the evolution of several quaint and 
wildly improbable legends filling up the gaps in 
the accredited and apocryphal Gospels. In one 
specially pathetic and poetic story, for instance, the 
Massacre of the Innocents is described as having 
taken place before the fugitives started on their peri- 
lous expedition to Egypt, yet in it the Child Jesus is 
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already old enough to run about alone, everywhere 
winning love and admiration by His beauty and 
charming manners. With a diabolical refinement 
of cruelty, that he is not credited with either in 
the Gospels or the apocryphal New Testament, 
Herod is said to have invited all the mothers of 
Bethlehem who had children of two years old or 
under to an entertainment in his palace, and to 
have set extra guards about all the gates to make 
sure that none should leave before the gathering 
that was to end in a tragedy was over. 

For some days before the terrible event one of the 
Roman soldiers had noticed a noble-looking boy of 
about three years old playing happily about in the 
meadows near his post, and although he tried to for- 
get him, considering him quite beneath his notice, 
the thought of the child haunted him by day and by 
night. On the eve of Herod’s feast he had been 
told to exercise special vigilance, and to allow no 
women or children to leave the town, but some- 
how this boy managed to elude him, and in spite 
of all precautions to make his way to the fields, 
where he could be clearly seen bending over the 
wild flowers to inhale their fragrance, though 
it was noticeable that he did not pick them. It 
happened to be an extremely warm day, and pres- 
ently the guard, who was feeling quite overcome 
by the heat, noticed that the child was approaching 
him, carefully carrying a little water in his hands. 
Relieved to think that he could now send the culprit 
within the walls and so escape censure himself, the 
soldier waited to speak to him till he was quite close, 
but when the little fellow, looking up into his face 
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with a confiding expression, offered him the water, 
he felt compelled to bend down and drink it. As 
it touched his parched lips such wonderful new 
strength came to him, and with it such a strange 
affection for the child who had thought of coming 
to his relief, that he could not refrain from taking 
him up in his arms and embracing him. As he 
did so he saw to his dismay that his superior officer, 
who had been going the rounds to make sure all 
were at their posts, was approaching him. Death 
on the cross he knew would be the punishment for 
such a breach of discipline as he had been guilty of, 
and he trembled in every limb as he set the child 
down. What then was his surprise when the 
officer showed no consciousness of anything unusual, 
but merely repeated the orders already given, 
stating the hour at which the entertainment was 
to be given, and adding that Herod was specially 
anxious that a certain boy, whose description 
answered to that of the one even then standing 
near them, should not escape. It was evident 
that the presence of the little one was quite un- 
suspected by the officer, and the soldier, greatly 
relieved, promised that he would do all he could 
in the matter. 

When the officer was gone the guard looked round 
for the child, but he was nowhere to be seen, and the 
next day he did not appear ; only late in the evening, 
when the awful massacre that had succeeded the féte 
was over, a man and woman came to the gate, the 
latter carrying something under her shawl, and asked 
leave to pass through. It was at first refused, but 
just as the soldier had been constrained to drink the 
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water offered him by the boy, so now he felt com- 
pelled to be merciful. ‘ Perhaps I will let you pass 
if you show me what you have under your shawl,’ 
he said; at which the man seemed greatly troubled, 
stammering out an excuse, but the woman, with 
a smile of confidence, raised the shawl, revealing 
a bunch of snow-white lilies. ‘ You can go free,’ 
said the guard, but the words had hardly left his 
lips before the lilies changed into the child that 
Herod so eagerly sought, who looked up at him 
with an expression in His blue eyes that pierced 
to his very soul. Powerless to harm Him, the 
guard stood spell-bound as the man and woman 
hurried away, and before they were out of sight 
there was a rush from the gate of many soldiers 
shouting, ‘Which way did they go?’ ‘Then the 
guard learned that one mother had succeeded in 
saving her child, how they knew not, and they 
greatly feared he had been the very one for whose 
sake so many innocent lives had been cut short. 
Orders were now issued that all the approaches 
to Bethlehem should be searched, and the guard to 
whom the water had been brought was amongst 
those sent forth on what proved a useless errand ; 
for although he actually came up with the fugitives, 
he again found himself powerless to harm them. 
Once they were saved by a bee the little one had 
rescued from death a short time before, which now 
brought a swarm of its comrades to His aid, stinging 
those who would have laid hands on Him, and again 
and again He was rescued at the last minute by 
becoming invisible, or by the sudden bursting of a 
tempest, the lightning blinding his pursuers. In the 
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end thesoldier was converted to belief in the Divinity 
of the Holy Child, and later he became one of His 
earliest and most devoted disciples, winning over 
many members of the legion to which he belonged 
to his own faith. 

In a slightly different version of the same legend 
it is to a kind of prize competition that the women 
of Bethlehem are summoned by Herod, rewards 
having been promised to the mothers of the finest 
children. In it too one specially beautiful boy, 
whom no one can harm, escapes by a series of 
miracles; but however the gruesome tale is told it 
never fails to excite the greatest horror and com- 
miseration, and the memory of the wicked murderer 
is execrated, whilst that of his victims is venerated 
throughout Christendom. In many sacred build- 
ings in England, notably Wells Cathedral and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, a muffled peal is rung 
at Childermas, as the festival of the Holy Inno- 
cents is called; in olden times it was customary 
to give boys a whipping on its eve to remind them 
of the awful event, and in some districts the melan- 
choly shriek of the night wind when a storm is 
brewing is supposed by the superstitious to be the 
despairing voice of Herod, whose awful punishment 
it is ever to rush after a prey that ever eludes him. 

In what may be called the aftermath of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, one of Herod’s own 
sons, who was under the care of a nurse in the 
country, is said to have been killed by mistake, and 
although, as is well known, Herod had no natural 
affection for his children, two of whom with their 
mother he ordered to be slain in a fit of mad 
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jealousy, the loss of this boy is said to have so 
exasperated him that he resolved in revenge to take 
the life of St. John the Baptist. It is further 
related that when St. Joseph received the warning 
to flee he sent a messenger to St. Elizabeth, and 
she, fearing that her child also might be in danger, 
fled to the mountains with him, where she was 
miraculously hidden till the pursuit of the Holy 
Family was over, a rock opening to receive her 
and the little John, by the entrance to which an 
angel stood ever on guard. Meanwhile Zacharias 
who was now again, his speech restored, acting as 
High Priest, remained in ignorance of the where- 
abouts of his wife and son, so that when Herod’s 
emissaries arrived he was able truthfully to reply to 
their inquiries that he knew not where they were. 
As a matter of fact, the murder of Zacharias did 
not take place until St. John the Baptist was six 
years old, and Herod died a few months after 
the birth of Christ ; but in spite of this the latter 
is made by tradition responsible for the crime, 
which may possibly have been committed by his 
namesake and successor, Herod Antipas. The 
Protevangelion gives a very circumstantial account 
of the tragedy, relating that when the servants 
went back and told Herod what Zacharias had 
said he was incensed, and remarked, ‘Is not this 
son of his like to be king in Israel?’ A second 
attempt to get the required information having 
failed, the High Priest was slain ‘in the entrance 
of the Temple and altar,’ that is to say, on the very 
threshold of the Holy of Holies, his last words 
being an expression of his faith that the Lord whose 
G 
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martyr he was would receive his soul, and a protest 
against the shedding of innocent blood. The 
terrible deed accomplished, the murderers fled, 
fearing the vengeance of the people, by whom 
Zacharias was greatly beloved, and it was some 
hours before his death became known. 

It was customary when a ceremony was to take 
place in the Temple for the High Priest to go and 
meet his subordinates at the entrance and give 
them his blessing. It was not until the evening, 
when Zacharias had been waited for for some time 
in vain and the worshippers were beginning to 
assemble in the outer courts, that the priests ven- 
tured into the sanctuary, to find the stones before 
the altar splashed with blood, though whence the 
stains came they could not tell, the body of the 
victim having been removed by angels. As they 
stood in awe-struck wonder gazing at the significant 
signs, a voice from Heaven was heard saying, 
‘ Zacharias is murdered, and his blood shall not be 
wiped away until the avenger of his blood come’; 
whilst from without strange sounds were heard, | 
‘the roofs of the Temple howling as they were 
rent from top to bottom.’ All the tribes of Israel 
mourned bitterly for their High Priest, and con- 
stant search was made for his body; but it was 
never found, nor were his murderers ever brought 
to justice. Until the final destruction of the Temple 
the incriminating stains remained to bear witness 
to the unassoiled crime; and in both versions of 
the Talmud a horrible story is told of how the blood 
of Zacharias bubbled constantly, and of the sacrifice 
where he fell of thousands of priests, rabbis, and 
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even young boys, in the vain hope of appeasing the 
wrath of Heaven. 

In some of the many legends relating to the flight 
into Egypt, St. John the Baptist is introduced as 
a boy of six or seven years old who appears and 
disappears in a somewhat erratic manner. On one 
occasion, for instance, when no water was to be 
obtained and Mary, weary with travelling, was 
weeping because she could not bathe the Holy 
Child, she suddenly became aware that His cousin 
was standing near looking at her in a sympathetic 
manner. There was no need for her to speak; 
St. John evidently knew what was needed and struck 
a rock with his little staff, a copious spring gushing 
out at once; but when the Blessed Virgin was 
about to thank him he was nowhere to be seen. 
Now and then too St. Elizabeth, occasionally accom- 
panied by Zacharias, flits across the scene, flying 
from place to place with her boy, whom she dared 
not keep at home, and a favourite subject in early 
Christian art was St. John taking leave of his parents 
before they finally parted with him. His life in 
the desert is described as a very happy one, for 
nothing could harm him, and he made friends with 
all the wild animals, who ministered to his wants 
and protected him from every danger. ‘They under- 
stood his language and he theirs, and as he grew 
older he withdrew further and further away from 
the haunts of men, preparing himself in solitude for 
his lofty mission as the forerunner. Some say he 
was placed by his mother under the care of the 
Es<enes, already referred to, who lived in a natural 
rock shelter not far from the scene of the Nativity, 
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and that after the murder of his father St. Elizabeth 
joined him there, remaining with him until her 
death, which took place just before the return of 
the Holy Family from Egypt. She was reverently 
laid to rest by her son near their desert home, and 
henceforth her place was taken by an angel who 
watched over the orphan boy day and night. 

Though Mary, St. Joseph, and the Holy Child 
are supposed to have been more than once 
within reach of their fellow-fugitives from Herod’s 
wrath, no actual meeting between them and St. 
Elizabeth is recorded. ‘They are represented as 
journeying slowly on; Mary, with the little Jesus in 
her arms, mounted on the same ass that had carried 
her first to Bethlehem and later to Jerusalem, 
St. Joseph walking in advance laden with what was 
needed for the journey, the little donkey that had 
served as guide before now trotting on in advance, 
now lingering behind. No human escort accom- 
panied them, but, according to a charming tradition, 
admirably turned to account by Holman Hunt in 
his famous masterpiece ‘The Flight into Egypt,’ 
the spirits of the Holy Innocents, whose lives had 
been sacrificed to save that of their Lord, were 
now privileged to be His companions, hovering 
above Him in the clouds and gambolling amongst 
the flowers that everywhere sprang up at His 
approach. Unseen either by St. Joseph or the 
Blessed Virgin their presence was recognised by 
Jesus, who held out to them the martyr’s palm, 
and, strange to say, also by the little donkey, that 
showed great uneasiness until a word from the 
divine Child reassured her. 
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Marvels of a great variety marked every stage 
of the long journey to Egypt, which, according to 
some, occupied months, even years; whilst others 
maintain that time and space were made subser- 
vient to the necessities of the Holy Family, who 
traversed vast distances in a few days. ‘The trees 
of the forest through which they passed bent their 
heads in adoration, angels went before to pitch 
their tents for the night, and food and water were 
miraculously provided—the date palms bending 
down at the command of the Holy Child that He 
might pluck the fruit, and springs appearing when 
He stamped His little foot. Once when capture 
seemed imminent the fugitives took refuge beneath 
an oak, the branches of which at once grew 
down to the ground effectually concealing them. 
Another time they escaped through an even more 
remarkable occurrence. ‘They were passing a field 
in which a labourer was sowing wheat, when the 
noise of the pursuit reached them, and the Blessed 
Virgin said to the man, ‘ If thou art asked whether 
such a party as ours has gone this way answer 
“Yes; as I was planting this corn.”’ No sooner 
were they out of sight than the bare pasture was 
converted into a sea of golden grain, the heavy ears 
bending beneath their weight, so that Herod’s 
soldiers, when their inquiries were truthfully 
answered, were quite deceived and altered the 
direction of their search. 

The further the travellers got from Bethlehem 
the greater became the dangers from thieves and 
other bad characters who haunted the desert ; but 
even the most wicked men yielded in the end to 
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the fascination exercised on all by the Holy Mother 
and her Child. The greatest peril of all was when,. 
worn out with an exceptionally long tramp, St. 
Joseph inadvertently led the ass on which Mary 
rode into the very heart of a robbers’ haunt, misled 
by the light of a lantern hung up as a decoy, that 
he took for the sign of an inn. ‘The next moment 
the forest was alive with evil men, who surrounded 
the helpless Mother and Child and were about to 
slay them when an extraordinary change took place. 
A ray of light from the heart of Jesus pierced that 
of the chief, who at once ordered his men to retire 
and himself led the travellers to his own home— 
a large cave full of treasure that had been stolen 
from passing caravans—in which he dwelt with 
his wife and two children. ‘There the Holy Family 
rested in security for some days, many miracles con- 
firming their host’s conviction of their sanctity. One 
of the chief’s children was a leper and was cured by 
being washed in water in which Jesus had been 
bathed; and when the rumour of his restored health 
went abroad amongst the wandering banditti, the 
cave was besieged by women bringing their little 
ones to be healed. When the time came for the fugi- 
tives to resume their journey the chief, after PS 
ing gifts upon them, all of which they refused, said 
to them, ‘Remember me in the place whither 
ye are going,’ and they promised that they would, 
Mary adding the significant prophecy, ‘ The Lord 
God will receive thee on His right hand and forgive 
thee all thy sins,’ which was fulfilled in a way never 
dreamt of at the time, for the robber, whose name 
is said by some to have been Dismas, whilst others 
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call him Titus, was many years later to be crucified 
on the right hand of Christ, and to receive from 
Him the promise, ‘ This day shalt thou be with Me 
in Paradise.’ 

In another version of the same quaint legend, 
which is very variously told, the impenitent thief, 
named Dumachas or Gestas, is also introduced, and is 
represented as an exceptionally hard-hearted sinner, 
who was about to kill the sleeping Jesus with a 
club when his arm was arrested by Dismas, who 
offered to give him forty groats and his girdle if he 
would let the Holy Family go in peace. The 
bribe was accepted, and their protector urged Mary 
and Joseph not to travel further alone but to join 
a caravan, and when they left he is reported to 
have asked them to show such pity to others as he 
had to them, which gives quite a different impres- 
sion of his character to that suggested by his touch- 
ing plea for remembrance. To the account of the 
incident in the Gospel of the Infancy, it is added that 
the Lord Jesus—though He was still a mere child— 
told His Mother that these two thieves would be 
with Him at His death and share His fate, to 
which she replied, ‘ God forbid this should be Thy 
lot, O my Son!’ 

Whether in accordance with the advice of 
Dismas or not, the travellers are generally sup- 
posed, after leaving Palestine, to have joined a 
number of merchants who were bound for the 
valley of the Nile, very soon winning the affection 
and respect of their fellow-wanderers. There 
were, it is said, a good many other children in the 
caravan besides the little Jesus, who is described as 
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able to run about alone and as astonishing His 
playfellows with His wonderful powers. He used 
to go fearlessly down to the water of an evening 
when the wild beasts congregated to quench their 
thirst, even the lions and tigers crouching at His 
feet or following Him about like sheep. Once 
when He and some other boys had wandered too far 
from the camp and had lost their way, a lion led 
them back, and another time when a child was 
attacked by a venomous serpent a word from the 
Holy Child put the reptile to flight. 

As the caravan passed through more populated 
districts the attention drawn upon it by the presence 
in its midst of the youthful wonder-worker became 
embarrassing, idols falling down at His approach, 
so that the anger of the priests was aroused. At 
Heliopolis—the famous City of the Sun, where dwelt 
the wisest sages of Egypt—a terrible scene is said 
to have taken place, for the people became furious 
at the destruction of an image they greatly revered 
and associated the misfortune with the Holy 
Family, who were pursued by a raging crowd eager 
to stone them, but became invisible just as their 
enemies were about to seize them. It is by some 
supposed to have been in the same city that took 
place the incidents recorded in the Gospel of the 
Infancy, when the oracle that spoke through the 
lips of an idol bore witness to the arrival in the 
country of the unknown God, and the son of the 
priest who interpreted the utterances was cured 
of terrible convulsions by placing on his head one 
of the swaddling clothes of Christ, that Mary had 
washed and hung on a post to dry. Many devils 
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that had long tormented the poor boy issued from 
his mouth in the shape of crows and serpents, and 
his father, who rejoiced greatly at his recovery, was 
converted to belief in the Lord; but for all that 
the guardians of the Holy Child feared to remain 
in the town and hurried away, only to cause the same 
kind of excitement wherever they arrived. 

In the next city to which they came the Blessed 
Virgin cured a woman in whom, says the Gospel of 
the Infancy, ‘ Satan, that cursed rebel, had taken up 
his abode’; and Jesus restored speech to a dumb 
bride who had taken Him in her arms and kissed 
Him. As was inevitable, these wonders were ever 
more and more noised abroad, and those who had 
wrought them were besieged by other sufferers who 
sought relief. At last the Holy Family, quite worn 
out with all they had gone through, sought refuge 
in the secluded village of Matarea, supposed to have 
been situated where the Garden of Matariyeh, -also 
called that of Balsam, now is, about six miles from the 
modern Cairo, where they found rest, and were able 
to settle down for the first time to the enjoyment 
of something like home life. There they are said 
to have been visited once more by the Magi, who 
brought fresh gifts for Jesus; but if there be any 
truth in this report, their arrival attracted hardly 
any notice. St. Joseph found employment as a 
carpenter, and Mary earned money by her spinning 
and embroidery ; whilst their Son, who daily grew 
in beauty, knowledge, and stature, waited on them 
both, helping His foster-father at his work, and 
fetching food and water for His Mother when she 
needed them. Only one miracle is recorded as 
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having taken place at Matarea, when the Holy 
Child caused a well, still called Mary’s Fountain, 
to gush forth in a grove of sycamore trees, where 
Abraham had once pastured his flocks, beside a 
copious spring long since dried up. In spite, how- 
ever, of the comparative absence of marvels, the 
people of the district became greatly attached to 
the strangers who had taken up their abode amongst 
them, and a quaint old ballad, current in many 
different lands, relates that amongst their many 
friends was an ancient gypsy woman, who showed 
a strange acquaintance with the whole life of the 
Blessed Virgin, and read the palm of her Son, 
prophesying all His terrible sufferings and final 
victory over death and hell. The Arabs still hold 
dear the memory of the exiles from Palestine, 
guarding as sacred an ancient sycamore they believe 
to have been the very one beneath which Mary 
used to sit and ply her needle; and though no 
single relic remains of the shrub that gave its poetic 
name to the garden where Jesus played has been 
preserved, a tradition survives that the sweet- 
smelling balsam sprang up wherever the drops of 
moisture fell from His brow, as He ran about or 
toiled in His loving service for His Mother. 

For some unexplained reason the happy repose 
in Egypt, that has inspired so many beautiful 
pictures, was suddenly cut short, the Holy Family 
leaving the seclusion of Matarea for the city of 
Memphis, where their appearance was the signal, 
as it had been elsewhere, for catastrophes in the 
temples, and where they are said to have been 
summoned to the presence of the reigning Pharaoh, 
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though what took place in the momentous inter- 
view is not stated. They had not been long in the 
Imperial capital before, as recorded in the Gospels, 
the angel of the Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph 
bidding him take the young Child and His Mother 
and go into the land of Israel, those who had sought 
the life of Jesus being dead. With his usual prompti- 
tude the foster-father obeyed, but history and legend 
are alike silent as to the experiences of the party 
on the return journey, and only one incident is 
added to St. Matthew’s laconic acount of it by the 
author of the Gospel of the Infancy, who speaks of 
an angel having ordered Joseph to go to Nazareth, 
when he was hesitating to enter Judza because 
of his fear of Archelaus, adding : ‘ It is strange indeed 
that He (the Lord Jesus) who is the Lord of all 
countries should be thus carried backward and 
forward.’ 
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CHAPTER VII 


JESUS AS A BOY AT NAZARETH, THE DISPUTE IN THE 
TEMPLE, AND THE DEATH OF ST. JOSEPH 


To make up for the singular absence of legends 
relating to the return of the Lord to His native 
land, many wonderful stories are told of Him as 
a boy living in His parents’ house at Nazareth. 
Angels, it is said, were in constant attendance upon 
Him, making His bed and watching over Him whilst 
He slept, or joining in His amusements, helping 
Him, for instance, to blow soap bubbles that were 
the envy of all His playfellows for their size, and the 
way in which they soared out of sight. As He grew 
older Jesus used to go every day with St. Joseph to 
the workshop near by, carrying a little bag of tools 
on His back, the angels walking beside Him; and 
when He reached the scene of His daily toil, helping 
Him to lift beams that were beyond His strength, 
and guiding His hand as He plied the hammer or 
the chisel. One day, it is related, when His super- 
natural assistants were for a moment off guard, He 
cut His hand, and as the blood flowed from it it 
formed a cross upon the wood He was planing, 
a sign no one understood but His Mother, who 
happened to be in the workshop at the time, and 
hastened to His side, calling St. John, who often 
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spent a day with his cousin, to bring water to wash 
the wound. 

Sometimes St. Joseph, who is said to have been 
a builder as well as a carpenter, took Jesus with 
him when He went to work away from home, and 
according to the Gospel of the Infancy, when the 
foster-father made any mistake in his measurements 
his companion would rectify it, so that in the end 
the foster-father got into the habit of leaving the 
boy to complete everything. Once the two went 
together to Jerusalem to make a throne for the 
king there, and after two years spent upon it, it 
turned out to want two spans on either side to 
make it fit the space it was to occupy. ‘This made 
the king angry, but when Jesus heard of the difficulty 
He bade St. Joseph not to be afraid but to take hold 
of one side of the throne whilst He took the other, 
and by pulling against each other they quickly 
brought it to the right dimensions—a miracle that 
greatly astonished every one who witnessed it. 
Meanwhile the Blessed Virgin spent her time in 
weaving fine linen for the use of her beloved Son, 
laying up a store of it for His future needs; and, 
it is added by one commentator, with scant regard 
for probability, that she used to beg the flax needed 
from door to door. 

Presently this idyllic time of mutual service— 
father, mother and child working happily together 
for each other’s welfare—came to an end, for the 
neighbours at Nazareth began to blame St. Joseph 
for not sending his Son to school, and recognising 
the justice of the criticism, he arranged, with the 
consent of the Blessed Virgin, that the Child 
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should be placed under the care of a celebrated 
master named Zaccheus, who received pupils at. 
Jerusalem. Whether the whole party went up to 
the Holy City is not stated, but a pretty legend 
represents Jesus as going backwards and forwards 
to school, with a cross on His shoulder, implying 
that He still lived with His parents; and the 
Gospel of the Infancy describes an interview with 
Zaccheus at which they were present, when the 
learned tutor was put to confusion by the wisdom 
of the boy, who, instead of submitting to tuition, 
explained to him ‘things of which he had never 
heard nor read of in any book.’ In his surprise 
Zaccheus said to St. Joseph, ‘ Thou hast brought 
a boy to me to be taught who is more learned than 
any master,’ and to Mary, ‘ This your Son has no 
need of any learning.’ 

It was the same with a more learned master 
to whom Jesus was then taken, who in his anger at 
the replies he received to his questions was about 
to strike the boy, when his hand withered and he 
soon afterwards died : a terrible incident which made 
a very great impression on all who heard of it, and 
led St. Joseph and Mary to give up all further 
thought of having Jesus educated. Back again in 
their quiet home at Nazareth they soon fully realised 
that there was indeed no need for Him to be taught, 
for He could read and expound the Holy Scriptures ; 
and one day when the Blessed Virgin was listening 
to Him she saw the letters of the MS. he held turn 
to gold. 

It is further related that the boys of Nazareth 
soon recognised that Jesus was greatly their superior, 
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and they used to make a throne for Him with their 
piled-up garments, bending before Him, and 
making every one who came by do the same. One 
day as they were gathered about Him a sad pro- 
cession was seen in the distance, for a little child 
who had been stealing birds’ eggs had been bitten 
by a serpent, and his parents were carrying home 
his dead body. As usual, the admirers of the Holy 
Child called out to those who were passing to come 
and adore Him, but Jesus forbade them, and went 
Himself to see what was the matter. When He 
learnt the truth He summoned the serpent to His 
presence, bade him suck the poison from the dead 
boy’s wound, and thus restored the victim to life. 
This remarkable miracle is said to have been suc- 
ceeded by many others of a similar kind, in some of 
which mere contact with the clothes worn or the 
water used by Jesus, was enough to raise the dead and 
heal the sick, whilst in others the touch of the Lord’s 
own hand was needed. Some of the tales, on the 
contrary, that are too wanting in reverence for 
relation here, represent the Holy Child not as a 
beautiful and beneficent influence on those around 
Him, but as a ruthless and vindictive destroyer of 
those who crossed Him. Yet others relate puerile 
incidents such as the mending of a hole in a pitcher, 
or the gathering up of water in His mantle by the 
Child Jesus, and the making of clay birds by Him and 
His comrades—those He had moulded having the 
power of flight, the others remaining lifeless. Some- 
times the future St. James the Great, who lived near 
to Nazareth with his parents, and whom Jesus once 
saved from death, is the companion of the Lord; at 
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others Judas, who was later to betray Him, appears 
as a sullen and quarrelsome boy, who bitterly re- 
sented His supremacy, resisting all His attempts at 
conciliation. Once when the birds made by the 
Holy Child were arranged in a row before Him, 
Judas crushed three of them with his foot and would 
have destroyed them all, if Jesus had not clapped 
His hands and ordered them to fly away; but for 
all that, when the aggressor, compelled to penitence 
by a power he could neither understand nor resist, 
expressed regret, he was immediately forgiven, the 
Blessed Virgin, who had been watching the boys, 
coming forward to comfort him and inviting him 
into her house. 

According to tradition, Jesus had several times 
accompanied His parents on their annual visit to 
Jerusalem to keep the feast of unleavened bread, 
when, He having reached the age of twelve years, 
the time came for Him to take part in the solemn 
ceremony. He was therefore already quite at 
home in the Holy City, and had many friends there 
who vied with each other in their eagerness to show 
Him hospitality. Tall and slim, with handsome 
features radiant with intelligence, and long auburn 
hair parted in the middle and falling down on His 
shoulders, His appearance in the streets, wearing 
the picturesque costume of the day—a loose brown 
tunic with flowing open sleeves—never failed to 
attract attention. On this occasion that atten- 
tion was increased by the rumours afloat of the 
strange occurrences at Nazareth, though, except 
by certain of the priests, He is said not to have 
been identified with the wonderful child who 
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had so astonished those who had tried to teach 
Him with His answers to their questions. After 
eating the unleavened bread with His parents, 
Jesus wandered about alone, going before the in- 
cident known as the Dispute in the Temple to 
several schools, where He raised the anger of 
the instructors by the way in which He ex- 
posed their ignorance, so that by the time He 
entered the precincts of the sanctuary there was 
already considerable irritation against Him. He 
is supposed to have remained amongst the doctors 
and learned men for three whole days, going at 
night to the house of a friend to sleep, and as Joseph 
and Mary passed through the crowds round the 
Temple seeking Him, they heard the people dis- 
cussing the remarkable child who dared to argue 
with those so greatly his elders, and His Mother 
at once guessed that it was of her beloved Son they 
were speaking. 

According to the Gospel of the Infancy the 
subjects discussed in the protracted interview 
between the boy of twelve and the grey-haired 
doctors included not only the Scriptures and 
the prophecies concerning the Messiah, but also 
astronomy, physics, metaphysics, and anatomy, the 
astonishment at the knowledge displayed gradually 
converting the indignant jealousy of the elders into 
reverent admiration, until at last one of them rose 
and worshipped the Lord Jesus, declaring that 
henceforth he would be His disciple and servant. 
After the strange reply made by the Holy Child 
to the Blessed Virgin’s reproof for the anxiety He 
had caused her and His father, the doctors asked her 
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“Is this thy Son ?’ and when she said ‘ Yes,’ they 
cried with one voice: ‘O happy Mary, who hast 
borne such a Son,’ thus, as it were, setting the seal 
of their authority upon her own conviction of her 
boy’s exceptional destiny. 

No word is said either in the inspired or the 
apocryphal New Testament of the experiences of 
Christ in the long interval between this recog- 
nition in the Temple of His wisdom and the 
baptism that ushered in His brief public career ; 
but the long gap has been filled up with several 
more or less probable legends. It is related, for 
instance, that a children’s party was given at 
Nazareth by Joseph and Mary to celebrate the 
finding of Jesus in the Temple, and that when the 
guests were leaving the Holy Child told a boy 
named Nathaniel that He would be present at 
his marriage feast, and even hinted Re miracle 
to be performed there, a prophecy that was remem- 
bered when the time came. Jesus still helped 
St. Joseph in his work, and on one occasion when 
He had grown weary He rose and stretched out 
His arms as though they were on a cross, the shadow 
behind Him resembling that of a crucified man 
and arousing fresh agony in the heart of His Mother, 
who knew all too well the tragic significance of the 
sign, though it was quite unnoticed by her husband. 
Only now and then, however, did anything sug- 
gestive of future suffering occur, for the home life 
in the quiet town, that has altered but little since, 
was singularly uneventful, Jesus spending the 
intervals of rest from toil either in lonely commun- 
ings with His Heavenly Father, or in going for long 
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walks with certain chosen friends, to whom He is 
supposed to have revealed something of the future 
before Him. The little dwelling, one of a cluster 
of houses dotted about in what looked from a 
distance like a wood of pomegranate and fig-trees, 
over which hovered flocks of white doves, was a 
kind of sanctuary for the boy, who had made His 
first acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures at His 
Mother’s knee. He delighted in aiding in the 
preparations for the various religious ceremonies 
that were intimately associated with the daily life 
of the Jews—helping, for instance, on the Feast of 
Tabernacles, to weave olive and myrtle branches 
into shelters, recalling the wanderings of His fore- 
fathers. ' 

It is also related that when the time for the 
Baptism of Christ was approaching He was actually 
elected to an important post in the Temple at 
Jerusalem that was generally hereditary, but had 
become vacant through the official who had occu- 
pied it having died childless. When the priests and 
elders assembled in council to choose his successor, 
they all to each other’s surprise voted for the boy 
who some years before had made so deep an im- 
pression upon them, each assigning as his reason 
that, though He was still very young, He was also 
very wise. St. Joseph being now dead, the Blessed 
Virgin was sent for that inquiries might be made 
as to the lineage of her Son, and when asked what 
was the name of His father she replied, ‘ He has no 
earthly sire.” On being further questioned she 
told of the angel’s visit to her, of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, the Adoration of the shepherds and 
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Magi, and the warning of the angel to Joseph to 
flee into Egypt with the Holy Child; her words 
carrying conviction with them, so that instead of 
doubting them the Council ordered all she said to 
be inscribed in the register, in which the newly 
elected priest was set down as the Son of God. 
Whether Christ ever exercised His functions in 
the Temple or not, the strange story does not say, 
but the roll containing the momentous entry is 
said to have been carried off by some Jews who 
escaped when the Temple was destroyed, and to 
have been handed down from one generation to 
another until the sixth century, when it was lost. 
Certain modern writers go so far as to assert that 
the interval of eighteen years between the inter- 
view in the Temple with the doctors and the 
commencement of the public ministry of Jesus 
was spent by Him in an Essene monastery at 
Engaddi near the Dead Sea, where, after serving 
a novitiate of three years, He was initiated into all 
the mysteries of the remarkable sect that at one 
time exercised a most potent influence not only in 
Palestine but also in Egypt. Credited with pos- 
sessing a wisdom not of this world, the members of 
the far-reaching organisation were divided into 
two sections: one of celibates who lived alone, and 
one of married men who, with their families, dwelt 
in small communities, earning their living as car- 
penters, weavers, or gardeners, but never as traders 
or makers of weapons, for they were hostile alike to 
wealth and war. From the first all in the monas- 
tery recognised the exceptional gifts of Jesus, and 
at the end of the probation time He received what 
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was known as the Initiation of the Fourth Degree, 
granted only to those endowed with the power of 
prophecy. In his Fesus, the Last Great Initiate, 
Edward Schuré gives an eloquent description of 
the solemn ceremony, which he says ‘ took place 
in a vast cave cut in the mountain-side, pro- 
vided with a stone altar and stone seats. There 
Christ, wearing a white linen robe, was received 
by the centenarian patriarch, attended by a few 
privileged elders and prophetesses, also robed in 
white, bearing in their hands palms and lighted 
torches. The symbol of the great honour to be 
conferred was a golden chalice, supposed by some 
to have been given by Melchizedek to Abraham, 
containing consecrated wine, and when after the 
singing of sacred songs and the offering up of 
special prayers, it was handed to Jesus for Him to 
drink from it, a pale ray of sunlight shot through 
an opening in the rock and fell upon the beautiful 
face of the young Nazarene, that wore a look of in- 
finite sadness, for now was revealed to Him all that 
His mission as the regenerator of mankind would 
involve. 

Exactly when St. Joseph died is not known, some 
being of opinion that it was when his foster-son 
was about fourteen years old, others not until 
just before His baptism. In a thirteenth-century 
Arabic MS., preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, the death-scene is described with very great 
minuteness, Jesus Himself being represented as 
telling the story to His disciples. As the dying man 
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lay back in the arms of the wife to whom he had 
been so faithful a protector, he addressed her Son 
as Redeemer and Messiah, and when he had passed 
away the Lord comforted His Mother by telling 
her that death is but the gate of eternal life. Several 
of the sons and daughters, with whom Oriental 
tradition endows St. Joseph, are represented as 
having been present, and they joined their lamen- 
tations with those of Mary, which were presently 
interrupted by a fierce struggle for the soul of 
Joseph between the hosts of evil, led by Satan, and 
those of light, the latter fighting at a disadvantage 
until Christ called on His heavenly Father for 
aid, when down to the rescue swept the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, who carried off the prize in 
triumph. 

Another account makes Jesus tell the Blessed 
Virgin that He has sent St. Joseph to announce 
the coming Redemption to the souls in prison, and 
console her for her loss by revealing to her some 
of the wonderful works He was Himself soon to 
perform. It is even said that He prophesied for 
His foster-father that he should ascend to Heaven 
at the same time as Himself, and the empty tomb 
of St. Joseph was long shown beside that of Mary 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. It is, however, 
generally supposed that St. Joseph was buried first 
at Nazareth, and later at Bethlehem, but exactly 
where is not known. No church claims the pos- 
session of any actual relics of his body, but rods 
said to have belonged to him are preserved in 
S. Anastasia, Rome, and S. Maria degli Angeli, 
Florence, whilst at Joinville-sur-Marne is a sash 
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that is supposed to have been woven for him by 
the Blessed Virgin. 

On account of his peaceful end in the presence 
of Jesus and His Mother, St. Joseph is credited — 
with the power of saving the dying from suffering ; 
and because of his tender care of Jesus as a child, 
he is looked upon as the special protector of little 
ones. His memory, it is said, was always held dear 
by his foster-son, who after the last rites in his 
honour had been reverently performed, persuaded 
His Mother to leave Nazareth, going with her to 
Capernaum, where they lived together in great 
seclusion in a house given to them by a certain man 
named Levi, who showed great devotion to them 
both. 

The house at Nazareth, associated with so many 
important events in the life of the Blessed Virgin, 
remained shut up for several years, but according 
to a touching tradition Mary returned to it, drawn 
by an irresistible attraction, a short time before 
the death of her Son, and it was in it that she is 
supposed to have taken leave of Him before His 
Passion. However that may be, the scene of the 
Annunciation and of the happy boyhood of Christ 
was strangely neglected in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, attention having been concentrated 
rather on Jerusalem; but this forgetfulness has 
been since fully atoned for. A convent marks the 
veneration of Roman and a church that of Greek 
Catholics for the early home of Jesus, each said to 
occupy the very site of the house in which took 
place the interview between the archangel and 
Mary. A chapel rises where once stood the work- 
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shop of Joseph, that was hallowed by the constant 
presence of his foster-son, and a little sanctuary 
enshrines what is claimed to be the very table at 
which the Lord sometimes sat at meat with His 
first disciples. The house itself in which Jesus was 
subject to His parents and where St. Joseph died, is 
said to have been miraculously translated in 1291 
to a hill near Fiume, where its sudden appearance 
caused the greatest excitement. The bishop of the 
district was seriously ill at the time, but the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to him, told him there was work 
for him still to do, and after restoring him to 
health, confided to him the care of her old home, 
which she said had been in danger at Nazareth 
of falling into the hands of the infidels. As a 
matter of course, the Santa Casa, as it was called, 
became the object of deep veneration, and for 
the next four years it was visited by countless 
pilgrims from far and near. At the end of that 
time—why, is not explained—it disappeared as 
suddenly as it had come, angels carrying it to a 
wood near Recanati in the Italian Marches, where 
however it remained but a few months, having been 
mysteriously conveyed in 1295 to Loretto on the 
Adriatic seaboard, where it has ever since re- 
mained. It is now the nucleus of a vast and ornate 
church, its rough-cast walls are encased in costly 
marble, enriched with sculptures and paintings by 
Italian masters, and it enshrines a miracle-working 
image of the Blessed Virgin said to have been the 
work of St. Luke. 

During His stay at Capernaum with His Mother 
after the death of St. Joseph, Jesus, though He 
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carefully avoided any public display, is credited 
with having performed several miracles, including 
the rescue from shipwreck of a large party who had 
ventured on to the lake in a raft and were over- 
taken by a storm, and the restoring to sanity of a 
number of mad people who were kept in confine- 
ment in a hospice near by. He had but to enter 
the wards in which the sufferers were, to bring 
about an immediate change in their condition, the 
most violent becoming calm, and the evil spirits 
who tormented them owning His power by address- 
ing Him as Lord. Yet when these wondrous works 
led to His being followed by crowds eager to be 
healed or taught by Him, He would bid them go 
to St. John in the wilderness, disappearing from 
their sight if they refused to leave Him. Even 
when the Blessed Virgin, fearing that He was delay- 
ing too long the commencement of His ministry, 
and that she might not live to witness His recog- 
nition as the Messiah, urged Him to go Himself 
to receive baptism from the forerunner, He is said 
to have reproved her for her impatience with the 
words, ‘What need have I to be baptized?’ 
or, according to the so-called Gospel of the Hebrews, 
‘ What have I committed that I should be baptized 
of him, unless it be that in saying this I am in 
ignorance ?’ a remark, if it were ever made, unique 
amongst the utterances of the Lord in its suggestion 
of want of knowledge, for the Evangelists with 
one accord imply His constant recognition of 
His own supernatural wisdom. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST AND THE DEATH OF 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Tue beautiful Gospel account of the life of St. John 
the Baptist, as that of Him for whose coming it 
was his privilege to prepare, has been supplemented 
by various dramatic incidents for which there is 
little or no historic evidence. Thus Herod is said 
to have gone out to the desert before the baptism 
of Christ to confer with the prophet, of whose 
denunciations of his conduct he had heard, on one 
occasion even venturing to take him his brother 
Philip’s wife, hoping that her beauty and grace 
might soften the heart of his stern judge. That 
it was all in vain was a very bitter disappointment to 
the tetrarch, but in spite of his anger at the refusal 
to condone his crime, he is reported to have fallen 
under the spell of St. John’s remarkable personality, 
whose disciple he would have become but for the 
fatal influence of his paramour. He listened atten- 
tively to all he was told of the Lord, whose arrival 
was now daily expected by the forerunner; asked 
many questions about Him, and resolved himself 
to be on the watch for His appearance ; yet for all 
that he failed to recognise Him when he passed 
Him on his way back to Jerusalem. 
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When at last the time came for Jesus to be 
baptized and begin His public ministry, He is said 
to have explained to the Blessed Virgin that He 
must leave her now for some little time, and to 
have asked her to give Him her blessing; which 
she did as He knelt at her feet. After taking a 
tender farewell of her He now started for the desert, 
accompanied by one friend only, who is supposed 
to have been Lazarus, to whom He was already 
much attached, and taking His place amongst the 
crowds already assembled on the banks of the 
Jordan, He quietly awaited St. John. The latter 
was at the moment standing on a height near by 
watching for Him, but when he came down to 
the river he had not yet noticed His presence. 
Very soon, however, he became aware of it, and 
the account of what followed, given by the Evan- 
gelists, is supplemented by the Gospel of the 
Hebrews with several significant details, such as 
that a great light filled the place after the voice 
had been heard from Heaven proclaiming Jesus to 
be the beloved Son of God, and that St. John fell 
at the feet of his cousin crying, ‘I pray Thee, Lord, 
baptize me,’ to which Christ replied that He would 
not, adding, ‘ Suffer it, for so it behoved that all 
should be accomplished.’ 

After the ceremony of baptism was over, St. John 
is said to have withdrawn with Him, whom he now 
knew to be the long-expected Messiah, to a remote 
spot in the desert, there to commune alone with 
Him; and before they parted, he is supposed to 
have succeeded in obtaining the boon he craved, 
having been baptized by Jesus, and from Him 
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received fresh powers of eloquence. Only once 
more after this solemn interview did the two, whose 
fates were so closely bound together, meet face to 
face on earth—when St. John bore his public 
testimony to the Lamb of God; but that they 
kept in constant touch with each other until the 
tragic conclusion of the forerunner’s career is 
proved by more than one allusion in the New 
Testament, and many believe that Jesus was on the 
way to visit John in prison when the news was 
brought to Him that all was over. 

The father of the legitimate wife of Herod is 
supposed to have been an Arab chief of great wealth 
and influence, who had been converted by St. John, 
and would gladly have protected him from the 
soldiers sent to arrest him. ‘The Baptist, however, 
refused to accept his aid, preferring in all things to 
submit to authority, as proved by the fact that 
from first to last he maintained that the subjects 
of the Jewish ruler were bound to obey him, though 
he at the same time warned them against imitating 
his bad example. The prophet was, it is related, 
shut up in several different prisons before he was 
taken to a strong fortress, the name of which is 
variously given, on the confines of the desert; and 
he is said to have been more than once secretly 
visited by Herod, who again and again promised 
him liberty if he would but hold his peace con- 
cerning Herodias. At each meeting the fascination 
exercised by St. John over the tyrant became greater 
and greater, and twice the latter actually set his 
prisoner free, only to be persuaded by his evil 
genius to cause him to be consigned once more to 
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a dungeon. In the last of his many places of con- 
finement St. John was at first shut up in a lofty 
tower commanding a fine view extending to the 
Dead Sea, and his disciples, it is related, used 
to congregate below to hear him preach. Several 
attempts were made to rescue him, but all were 
foiled by his own refusal to escape. Presently 
his relentless enemy, Herodias, persuaded Herod 
to keep his birthday feast at the stronghold where 
St. John was, hoping by some means to compass 
the death of the man who had tried to interfere 
with her enjoyment of her sinful life. 

On the approach of the royal party the prophet 
was removed to a subterranean dungeon; but on 
the very evening of his arrival Herod went to see 
him there, and was again so strangely influenced 
by him that he consented to allow him to give an 
address in his presence and that of his court, stipu- 
lating only that no reference should be made to 
Herodias. Possibly he may have hoped that the 
eloquence of the inspired man of God might soften 
even her hard heart, but if this were so, he was 
doomed to disappointment. The speech, which 
was to be St. John’s last public utterance, is sup- 
posed to have been given in a courtyard overlooked 
by the balconies of the palace connected with the 
fortress, and to have been listened to by a vast but 
greatly mixed audience, including, in addition to 
the royal party and their attendants, many of St. 
John’s disciples. As the burning words of the 
prophet, the theme of whose discourse was the 
power and glory of Jesus, poured forth, a great 
awe fell upon the listeners, and when he ceased to 
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speak it seemed for a moment as if he would be 
allowed to withdraw unmolested, but Herodias, 
in fear that he might even now escape her ven- 
geance, whispered to Herod, who reluctantly gave 
orders that he should be taken back to prison. As 
the guards were leading him away, dos was a 
sudden rush to snatch him from them, but he 
himself bade his friends desist, and gave them two 
letters—one for the members of the Jewish syna- 
gogue at Jerusalem, the other for Christ, in both 
of which he alluded to his own approaching death 
as certain. 

The excitement caused by the eloquence of 
St. John and his forcible removal had not subsided 
before the birthday festivities began, and there 
was much murmuring even amongst MHerod’s 
immediate entourage over the summary way in 
which an innocent man had been treated. The 
incident was eagerly discussed in whispers by the 
courtiers who stood about the throne on which 
the tetrarch and Herodias were seated; and the 
latter, noting this, gave the signal to her daughter 
to begin the dances that had been arranged to take 
place during the feast. Salome obeyed at once, 
leading forth from the women’s apartments a 
group of lovely girls, all of whom, however, she 
excelled in beauty and in the richness of her apparel. 
After several complicated evolutions, of which the 
daughter of Herodias was always the central figure, 
her companions withdrew, leaving her to execute 
a solo, which she performed with such exquisite 
grace that she was greeted with rapturous applause. 
Taking no notice of it she danced to the foot of 
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the throne, and, kneeling there, looked up into 
Herod’s face with an expression so seductive that, 
forgetting all else, he vowed he would give her 
anything she asked. This possibility had been 
foreseen by Herodias, who had bribed her daughter 
to demand the head of St. John; and though the 
king was struck with sadness and horror at the un- 
expected request, he could not refuse to grant it. 
The executioner who, as was customary, was at 
hand to execute orders, was sent to slay the 
preacher, and Herod abruptly left the enter- 
tainment, to mourn alone over the death of 
one whom in his secret heart he really loved and 
honoured. 

The terrible tragedy is passed over without 
comment by the Evangelists, who merely state that 
the head was delivered to Salome, who gave it to 
her mother, and that the disciples took the body 
of their master and laid it in the tomb ; but circum- 
stantial legends give many details concerning the 
execution, and the vicissitudes through which the 
relics of the martyr, that are widely scattered, passed 
before they found rest in various sanctuaries. Just 
before the end the doomed saint is said to have been 
cheered by a visit from the Lord Himself and the 
Blessed Virgin, who suddenly stood beside him 
as he knelt in prayer, though the door of his cell 
was securely barred, and when the executioner 
and his assistant, who were followed at a little 
distance by Salome, approached the dungeon, they 
were met by a light so dazzling that they were 
almost blinded. Fearing to enter alone they 
persuaded the guards who stood without to go in 
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with them, and it was in a trembling voice that 
the man of death informed the prisoner that Herod 
had ordered him to take his head and give it to 
Salome. To this St. John, who was still under the 
influence of the vision he had seen, replied by bidding 
him do his duty, continuing his prayers as if he 
were still alone. 

It was with considerable difficulty that the 
executioner summoned up sufficient courage to 
strike the fatal blow, so paralysing was the awe with 
which his resistless victim inspired him, and when 
the terrible deed was done he hastily handed the 
head to his servant and fled away, to be haunted 
for the rest of his life by unavailing remorse. 
Meanwhile Salome too had been sobered by tardy 
realisation of her wickedness, and when her trophy 
was given to her she shrank back from it with 
shuddering horror. Holding the dish as far as 
possible from her she crept through secret passages 
to the palace of her mother, who was eagerly watch- 
ing for her, at the entrance to the underground 
kitchens. Taking the ghastly burden from her 
daughter, Herodias, seizing a skewer that hung 
on the walls with other culinary utensils, vindic- 
tively pierced the tongue that had so often borne 
witness against her. She then threw the head 
down amongst an accumulation of rubbish, where 
it lay unheeded until it was swept with other 
débris into a ditch. There it remained until 
after the departure of the court, when the palace 
was thoroughly cleaned and the poor people of the 
neighbourhood were allowed to collect from the 
refuse flung forth anything that seemed to them 
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of value. Ever since the death of their beloved 
master the followers of St. John had been watching 
for some such opportunity, and now a number of 
them in disguise joined the throng, searching 
diligently for the head, until at last they found it, 
guided to where it lay by a radiance issuing from 
it. Wrapping the treasure reverently in a cloth 
they managed to get safely away with it, meeting 
just outside the precincts of the stronghold a party 
of soldiers, who were carrying with them a wounded 
comrade who was quite insensible. 

In terror lest they should be stopped and searched 
the disciples hid in a cave by the roadside, but the 
officer in command had seen them, and, noting that 
there were women amongst them, he called to them 
to take charge of the man who had been hurt. They 
did so, and when the sufferer was laid on the ground 
near the cloth containing the head of St. John, he 
immediately recovered, declaring that in his swoon 
he had seen the holy prophet bending over him. 
As soon as the rest of the soldiers were out of hear- 
ing the man was told to what he owed his restora- 
tion to health, and he went with the disciples to 
Mount Hebron, where the sacred relic was left in 
the care of some Essenes. They are supposed by 
some to have kept it until an opportunity occurred 
of burying it with the body, but others say that it 
was lost for four centuries and then accidentally 
discovered at Emissa through the working of a 
miracle. It was then taken to Rome, where the 
church of S. Silvestro in Capite was built to receive 
it by Pope Paul 1., but it has since been removed to 
the Vatican. Several other towns, however, claim 
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to own it, including Paris and Amiens. It is re- 
ferred to in the Golden Bull of 1247 as one of the 
gifts from the Emperor Baldwin 11. to St. Louis, 
who is said to have placed it in the Sainte Chapelle, 
and the story goes that it was hidden in a village 
near Amiens by a priest during the Revolution, 
and given back to Paris when peace was restored. 
Yet another variant of the legend concerning it 
relates that it was taken by Herodias to Jerusalem 
and kept under her own eye in Herod’s Palace, 
greatly to the horror of Salome, who is actually 
credited with having been in love with the prophet, 
and having tried to kiss his dead lips as she bore the 
head away from the scene of his murder, though 
why, if she cared for him, she compassed his death 
is not explained. Her punishment, not for the 
crime itself, but for the attempted kiss, was indeed 
a terrible one, for, according to a quaint tradition 
current in the Channel Isles, she was blown away 
by the indignant prophet, and has ever since been 
whirling round and round, seeking rest but finding 
none. ‘Three centuries after the time of Herod, 
the strange story continues, the head of St. John 
was found beneath the floor of Herodias’s bedroom 
by an officer of the army of the Emperor Valens, 
who sent it to Constantinople, where later his 
successor, Theodosius, built a church to receive it. 
No less wonderful than the tales told of the 
wanderings of the head are those relating to the 
decapitated body of the Baptist. It was, it is said, 
placed by the guards, who had witnessed the exe- 
cution, upon the rough stone which had been 
St. John’s only bed, and there remained for several 
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days before the disciples were able to remove it, 
all their entreaties to be allowed to take it away 
being disregarded. At last three or four of them 
managed to get into the stronghold through an 
upper window, to which they climbed upon each 
other’s shoulders, and once within the walls they 
had no further difficulty, for St. John had so won 
upon his gaolers, that they were indignant at the 
treatment he had received, and connived at the 
proceedings of his friends. With their aid the 
remains were carried forth, and according to one 
version of the narrative, buried, after being hidden 
in various places by the way, beside St. Elizabeth 
near the old home of her murdered son; whilst 
another account speaks confidently of Sebaste as 
the scene of the interment, adding that about 
363 A.D. the tomb was broken open by order of 
Julian the Apostate, and the bones were being 
burnt by the heathen, when a few of them were 
snatched away by some Christians who were in- 
dignantly looking on at the sacrilege. 

Later, the holy relics were confided to St. 
Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, who had them 
reverently re-buried, and some twenty years 
afterwards they were translated with great cere- 
mony to Constantinople by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius who, as stated above, is supposed to have 
already had the head in his possession. That 
few accept this improbable account of the reunion 
after so long a separation of the scattered relics 
of St. John, is however proved by the claims set 
up in widely distant localities to the ownership 
of portions of his bones. Thus the Grand 
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Master of the Knights Hospitallers of Malta 
long prided himself on the custody of the very 
finger that had pointed to the Lamb of God, yet 
that same finger is fondly believed by the Bretons 
to be enshrined in the church of St. Jean du Doight 
near Lanmeur, and the story told of its acquisition 
is truly one of the most remarkable that has ever 
been evolved even in Brittany. 

A native of Tréguier, whose name has not 
been preserved, had joined the Crusade to the 
Holy Land, and whilst his fellow soldiers gave up 
all their spare time to collecting booty, he thought 
only of the true object of the war: the rescue of 
the holy sites from the heathen. Now in a certain 
church where he often worshipped, in what town or 
district is not stated, was a reliquary containing 
a finger of St. John, and for it the exile conceived 
a great passion. Could he but be privileged, he 
thought, to take such a treasure to his native land, 
he would die content ; and when the time came for 
him to leave it, he fell into a kind of trance before 
it, from which he was only aroused as his regiment 
was marching away. He hurried to join his 
comrades, and though he had so dreaded parting 
from the object of his devotion, he felt a strange 
elation that communicated itself to every one he 
approached. Wherever he passed the sick were 
healed, flowers sprang up at his feet, and the bells 
of the churches rang of their own accord. Yet 
in spite of the excitement caused by these pheno- 
mena, some looking upon him as a sorcerer, others 
as a saint, he was allowed to go back to Brittany 
alone, and having reached his own village—Traoun- 
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Mériadek—he went straight to the church to return 
thanks for his safe return. Mass was then being 
celebrated, and as the traveller knelt with the other 
worshippers he suddenly felt a sharp pain in his 
right hand. He looked at it in surprise, and in its 
palm was a long rift in which lay a brown and 
shrivelled object like a finger. In an instant the 
conviction seized him that his yearning desire had 
been granted, but before he could fully realise 
it the finger had fallen to the ground, and as if 
endowed with life was rolling towards the high 
altar, up the steps of which it ascended, rest- 
ing not till it lay upon it beneath the sacred 
elements. At the same instant the candles all 
over the church burst into flame, the organ pealed 
forth, and all present, priests and congregation 
alike, joined in an involuntary song of praise. 
When the service was over the pilgrim was eagerly 
examined by the authorities and his story accepted 
without hesitation, after which prompt measures 
were taken to build a sanctuary worthy of the 
treasure so miraculously brought from afar. Offer- 
ings poured in, and very soon the humble village 
chapel was replaced by a larger one, to be succeeded 
later by the present beautiful and stately Gothic 
church completed in 1513. 

The memory of St. John the Baptist is revered 
even by the Arabs of Palestine, and throughout 
Christendom he is looked upon as the guardian of 
young children, the protector of the poor and 
oppressed, and the comforter of those suffering 
from incurable diseases. In Brittany he is almost 
as much loved as the mother of the Blessed Virgin, 
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and one of the most pathetic and picturesque 
of the religious ceremonies known as ‘ pardons,’ is 
held in his honour in the district supposed to own 
his finger. The Pardon du Feu, as it is significantly 
called, to which the blind flock in large numbers 
in the hope of receiving their sight, is, however, 
really a survival of the old worship of the sun, as 
that of St. Anne de la Palude, described above, is of 
the sea, and is another remarkable example of the 
way in which heathen and Christian tradition over- 
lap each other. The glorification of the fore- 
runner of the Light of the World vividly reflects 
the adoration of the Sun-God, to propitiate whom, 
long centuries before the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, bonfires were lit on the hills, whilst burning 
wheels, now looked upon as types of him who had 
to decline before the rising luminary of the Messiah, 
were rolled from point to point, in token that the 
course even of the mighty life-giver was prescribed 


by a higher power. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS AND THE 
PUBLIC MINISTRY OF CHRIST 


Tue full accounts given in the Gospels of the 
Temptation in the Wilderness and the public career 
of the Lord might well have appeared to leave 
little scope to the imagination, but for all that 
the legends concerning them are very numerous, 
many being also full of special significance, so vividly 
do they reflect the foreknowledge of Jesus, of the 
suffering before Him, and the recognition of those 
who loved Him that His sojourn amongst them 
would be but brief. A beautiful story relates that 
all through the forty days of strenuous wrestling 
with evil, the cross was before the eyes of the 
divine Sufferer, set up for His contemplation by 
angels, who had been sent by His heavenly Father 
to ask if He remained true to His resolve to buy 
redemption of the world by His death. To this 
question He had answered unhesitatingly, ‘ Yes’ ; 
and a vision of the protracted agony of His Passion 
was then shown to Him, but even that did not shake 
His resolution, and He was left alone with the 
symbol of His sacrifice to prepare for the struggle 
with the Devil. That it did not begin until He 
had grown weary of waiting and faint for want of 
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food, was no small addition to His distress; and 
when at last He saw a figure approaching Him from 
the distance, it was only with difficulty that He 
aroused Himself for the encounter. What then 
was His relief when He thought He recognised 
an old friend of His boyhood—a man named Eliud 
—with whom He had often talked in the happy 
days at Nazareth! It was only, however, for a 
moment that He was deceived, the first words of 
greeting having revealed the personality of the 
Tempter, who soon withdrew discomfited, to re- 
appear almost immediately as an angel of light, 
come, he declared, from God Himself, to aid and 
sustain His Son. Again the false ring of the voice 
betrayed the Evil One, whose next manceuvre was 
to create a mirage of an orchard in which he figured 
as the owner, plucking great bunches of luscious 
grapes and other fruit, which he offered to the 
exhausted sufferer, who turned from them with 
the words ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’ Then 
followed the more open attacks described by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, tradition adding to the 
simple statement of the former, ‘ When the Devil 
left Him angels came and ministered to Him,’ a 
detailed description of the plenteous meal they 
spread for Him in a flowery valley, of which He 
partook seated on a green bank, listening the while 
to the triumphant songs of those about His Father’s 
throne, rejoicing over the recent victory and en- 
couraging Him to persevere to the end. 

The version of the Temptation given by those 
who claim that the Lord was an Essene differs 
slightly from the above, for, according to it, He 
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withdrew after His Baptism to a cave in a mountain 
above Engaddi, that was used by His fellow initiates 
when they craved for solitude. It contained a 
store of dried fruits, and through it flowed a little 
stream of pure water, so that food and drink were 
at hand to intensify the longing for them which 
must not be gratified. ‘There the Lord was kneel- 
ing in prayer, when a whirlwind suddenly invaded 
His retreat and swept Him to the top of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, whence He could see the clouds of 
incense ascending from the Holy of Holies, and 
hear a chorus of voices shouting glory to the Messiah, 
the King of Israel, that was echoed by the whispered 
words from Satan, ‘ Thou shalt be that King if 
Thou wilt worship me.’ 

Again the whirlwind seized the Lord, this time 
carrying Him to the summit of a lofty mountain, 
where, on the Tempter approaching Him from 
below, He challenged him to appear in his earthly 
form. Then, enthroned upon the clouds above, 
slowly stood forth a monarch, whose crown was 
supplemented by a shadowy halo relieved against 
a blood-red glow, whilst a hollow voice said, ‘I 
am Cesar, bow down and worship me.’ That 
temptation conquered, Jesus found Himself once 
more in the-cave of Engaddi, and falling down 
on His knees He earnestly besought His Father 
to reveal to Him by what sign He should over- 
come the powers of earth; and the answer was, 
“by the sign of the Son of Man.’ ‘Show it 
to Me, then,’ said Jesus, and far away upon the 
horizon appeared a shining constellation of four 
stars, forming a cross in which the watching Essene 
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recognised a symbol that had been held sacred 
long centuries before the foundation of His sect, 
for it was that of life, death, and resurrection, to 
be seen in many an ancient temple and tomb. As 
He gazed entranced upon the Vision, a voice from 
above was heard saying, ‘ Behold the magic emblem 
of the immortality now lost to the human race. 
Wilt Thou restore it to them ?’ and Jesus bowing 
His head replied, ‘I will.” Then the mountain 
was rent by an earthquake, and darkness overspread 
the world; but slowly a dim light returned and 
from out of the Dead Sea below rose up a huge 
cross on which hung a dying figure, that the Watcher 
recognised as Himself, whilst His ears were assailed 
with cries: ‘If Thou art the Messiah, save Thyself.’ 

Only too well the Lord knew all that the terrible 
sight portended, and that it was for Him to 
accept or refuse the awful fate shadowed forth, 
but not for an instant did He hesitate. ‘ Father, 
Thy will be done,’ was His only answer to the 
fell temptation to purchase freedom from pain 
and death for Himself at the cost of the redemption 
of others; and slowly the vision faded, giving 
place to one of the sick and suffering waiting for 
help at the Pool of Siloam. The actual sight of the 
maimed and the diseased, with none to pity them, 
had wrung the heart of Jesus when He had seen 
them on His first visit to Jerusalem; and the 
thought that He was now to have the power of 
rescuing them soothed and braced His anguished 
soul. Once more the scene changed, millions of 
shadowy forms uplifting supplicating hands, emerg- 
ing from the gloom below, and rising from His knees 
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the Lord cried aloud: ‘ Mine be the Cross and 
shame so that the human race be saved.’ The 
final victory was won at last, and from above burst 
forth a hymn of joy, myriads of angels joining in 
the cry: ‘Sin and Death are overcome! Glory 
to the Son of Man! Glory to the Son of God !’ 
Although, as is the case with the Essene tradition, 
Milton’s description in Paradise Regained of the 
Temptation can scarcely, strictly speaking, be called 
a legend, for it is rather an amplification of the 
Gospel narrative, it realises in such a remarkable 
way the subtle force of each successive phase of the 
long-protracted and fiery trial, with the cumulative 
agony of the whole, that it must not be altogether 
passed over here. After following in the main the 
Evangelist’s account of the baptism of Jesus the 
poet dwells eloquently on the dismay of Satan when 
he heard the ‘ voice divine give such high attest to 
the exalted Man.’ The Evil One did not at first 
fully recognise in that Man the Son of God, who 
long centuries before had offered Himself as a 
ransom for the human race; but for all that, mad 
with rage and envy, he flew off at once to consult 
with his mighty peers as to what had best be done, 
and they, remembering how well his attempt at 
Adam’s overthrow had succeeded, deputed him 
without a moment’s hesitation as their emissary. 
The arch-fiend therefore ‘went forth alone all 
guile to try . . . unweeting he fulfilled the pro- 
posed Council pre-ordained by the Most High.’ 
Meanwhile in heaven the Eternal Father was 
calling on Gabriel and the angels to witness the 
great duel about to commence ; and it is with the 
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prevailing consciousness of the presence of these 
unseen spectators that the reader is led on from 
one finely conceived scene to another until at last 
burst forth the celestial anthems of rejoicing over 
the hard-won victory, and the exhausted Sufferer 
is hailed as the ‘ Queller of Satan, free to enter on 
His glorious work and begin to save mankind.” 

When, after the final seal had been set upon 
the earthly mission of the Lord by His issue un- 
scathed in soul or body from the fell attacks made 
upon Him, Jesus started on His way back to Nazareth, 
He was, it is said, met by the news of the imprison- 
ment of St. John the Baptist, and knew at once that 
this was no chance coincidence, but a fresh token 
that the time had indeed come for Him to take up 
the task left unfinished by His forerunner, and He 
hastened to make the necessary preparations for His 
public ministry. A loving message was sent to the 
cousin who had worked so hard in His service, and 
when a year later Jesus heard that the end of St. 
John’s self-sacrificing life had come, He is said to 
have comforted those who mourned his loss by telling 
them that St. John had but gone before to prepare 
the way of the Messiah in Hades, as he had done 
upon earth, and to have described the joy of the 
waiting spirits at his arrival as greater even than 
that of the converts to whom he had preached 
repentance in the wilderness. 

St. John the Evangelist’s account of the marriage 
at Cana in Galilee, at which Jesus first manifested 
His supernatural power, that is, strange to say, 
not referred to by the other Evangelists, is supple- 
mented by a story to the effect that the Lord Him- 
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self was Master of the Ceremonies on the occasion, 
and at a game played in the open air before the 
actual wedding He distributed prizes to the 
successful competitors, each gift symbolic of the 
character of the recipient. To Nathaniel—to 
whom He had said when they were boys together 
that He would be present at his marriage feast— 
and to his bride fruits were given, that when eaten 
purified them from all sin; and the rings they 
exchanged at their union were presented to them 
by the Blessed Virgin, who had had them blessed 
by her divine Son. 

Another tradition makes the bridegroom St. 
John the Evangelist, who with his brother St. 
James had been called a short time before to follow 
the Lord, and the bride is even said to have been 
St. Mary Magdalene, who in popular belief has 
been identified with Mary the sister of Lazarus, 
a suggestion that has resulted in much injustice 
to the memory of the woman who early chose 
the good part and loved to sit at the Master’s feet. 
Whoever they may have been, the newly married 
pair are generally credited with having been 
devoted followers of Christ, and are said to have 
remained faithful to Him to the end, going forth 
together after His Ascension to preach the Gospel 
in foreign lands. 

After witnessing the first miracle of her divine 
Son at the marriage at Cana, the Blessed Virgin 
appears to have withdrawn altogether into the 
background, accepting the fact that henceforth 
she must let Him go His own way alone. Only 
two further references are made to her by the 
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Evangelists—three of them recording that she 
once expressed a desire to speak with Christ when 
He was preaching to the people, whilst St. Matthew 
and St. John quote the beautiful words with which 
the dying Lord commended her to the care of His 
beloved disciple. The ever-increasing veneration 
felt for the Mother of the Redeemer has, however, 
led to a widespread belief that she was never really 
separated from Him, but constantly near Him in 
spirit and able to communicate with Him however 
far apart they might be. When His life was 
threatened by the angry mob eager to fling Him 
down a precipice, she is said to have witnessed the 
scene from a neighbouring height, and to have nearly 
fainted with terror, but she was able to see Him 
when He became invisible to others, walking 
calmly away from those who would have slain Him, 
and fell on her knees to return thanks to God 
for His preservation, leaving, according to tradition, 
an imprint on the rock that was still visible when 
St. Helena made her pilgrimage in search of the 
true Cross. At many of the happy meetings in the 
home at Bethany and at the feasts held in honour 
of Christ by His wealthy disciples, she was present, 
and, attended by the holy women who had attached 
themselves to her, she loved to listen to the sermons 
of Jesus and aid Him in His ministrations to the 
sick and suffering ; once, it is said, persuading Him 
to heal a child whose parents had brought him 
to her asking her to do so. Now and then she was 
cheered by a visit from the Lord in her home at 
Capernaum, when He revealed to her all that 
was to come to pass, and comforted her by the 
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assurance of His final victory over pain and death. 
At all the significant scenes before the actual 
Passion began, the loving Mother is supposed to 
have looked on from afar, even at the Trans- 
figuration, when she realised as she had never done 
before, that the true transformation had been the 
taking of a human form by the Son of God. 
Although, after Christ Himself, it has been on 
His Mother, as the human being brought into the 
closest touch with Him, that the attention of 
believers has been concentrated, all who were 
associated, however slightly, with the incidents of 
His ministry, have also been subject to very close 
criticism, and in some cases the accounts given of 
them in the Gospels have been filled in with purely 
imaginary details. ‘Thus to the family group of 
Lazarus and his sisters tradition has added a poor 
dumb girl called Mary the Silent, who was long 
possessed of a devil that was cast out by the Lord, 
after which she recovered her speech, but only to 
pass away soon afterwards, declaring with her last 
breath her belief in Jesus as her Saviour. Of the 
woman of Samaria a long circumstantial story is 
told; her appearance and the costume she wore 
when she came to draw water being carefully de- 
scribed. Her name is said to have been Dina, and 
she held a high position at Sichar, where she was 
supposed to be the legal wife of a wealthy merchant, 
though one of her former husbands was still living. 
The well being approached by a winding path, 
she came in sight of Jesus quite suddenly, and at 
once recognised His superiority to the men she 
was accustomed to see; and after the conversation 
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reported in the Gospels, she became one of His most 
devoted disciples, winning over to belief in Him, 
not only the lover from whom she now parted, 
but also her three daughters and two sons. She 
herself joined the holy women, sharing with them 
all the agony of the terrible Passion week and the 
joy of the Resurrection. 

The widow’s son who was raised from the dead 
has been identified by some with a nephew of 
St. Elizabeth, named Martial, and the centurion 
whose child was healed is supposed to have been an 
unpopular Roman soldier called Achias, over whose 
just repulse by Jesus his fellow-officers greatly 
rejoiced. The little sufferer, it is added, was 
seven years old, but he could neither walk nor 
speak; and he was placed by his mother in the 
arms of Christ, at whom he gazed with an expression 
of yearning pathos in his eyes. No sooner had the 
Lord blessed him than he began to talk, calling 
aloud on his father; and when he was placed on 
the ground he cried ‘I can walk! I can walk!’ 
Before the Lord left He bade the parents guard 
well their treasure, telling them that his soul 
would be required of them, and prophesying that 
the boy would do great things. Later Achias is said 
to have been one of the guards at the Crucifixion, 
whose heart was touched by the patient suffering 
of Jesus; and the boy who had been healed 
became a very earnest follower of St. Thomas, going 
with him to India and sharing his martyrdom there. 

Perhaps no single episode of the public ministry 
of Jesus has aroused a deeper or more widespread — 
interest than that of the gift to Him of precious 
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ointment by the woman who was a sinner, that led 
to the utterance of the beautiful words that have 
brought comfort to many an aching heart, ‘ Many 
sins are forgiven her because she loved much,’ and 
‘Thy faith hath made thee safe.’ For centuries 
a hot controversy has been waged as to who this 
woman was, some being of opinion that she was 
the Mary out of whom Christ had cast seven devils, 
others that she was the sister of Lazarus, and yet 
others that the sinner Mary Magdalene and 
Mary of Bethany were one and the same person. 
Whatever may be the truth, the full pardon granted 
to her, who in spite of all opposition won her way 
to the feet of Him she loved, has been the comfort 
and encouragement of thousands of penitents, and 
has won back to the right path many a weak and 
erring soul. For these reasons every detail of the 
interview between her and Christ has been eagerly 
studied, whilst a complete account of her life has 
been pieced together out of the suggestions made 
by the various commentators on the Gospels. All 
that is really known of St. Mary Magdalene is that 
she was one of the sufferers who, having been healed 
by Christ, followed Him about from place to place 
to listen to His preaching; that she beheld the 
Crucifixion from afar, was with the other mourners 
when the body of the Lord was laid in the tomb, 
and that to her was granted the priceless privilege 
of being one of the very first to see the risen Master ; 
but she is also generally supposed to have been a 
witness of the Ascension and the Descent of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Assuming that Mary the sister of Lazarus and 
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Mary Magdalene are one, many early writers assert 
that her parents were wealthy Jews who owned 
considerable property at Jerusalem and in Galilee, 
as well as at Bethany. After their deaths this was 
divided into three portions: Mary inheriting that in 
Galilee, including a castle called Magdalum—hence 
her second name—whilst her brother and sister 
shared the rest between them and lived together, 
so that Mary was left very much to her own devices. 
She was very fond of gaiety, and used to fill her 
castle with young people of like mind to herself ; 
but one day when she and her friends were on a 
pleasure expedition they noticed a crowd of people 
gathered about a noble-looking man, who was 
addressing them from a little height in their midst. 

Mary and the other revellers drew near and heard 
the malediction on the cities of Chorazin and Beth- 
saida, that seemed in some mysterious way to apply 
to themselves. They would fain have withdrawn, 
but some power they could not resist compelled 
them to remain, and presently the beautiful words, 
‘Come to Me all you that labour and are burdened,’ 
fell upon their ears. Hitherto they had not known 
that they were burdened, but now they suddenly 
realised the dreary emptiness of their existence, 
and listened with bated breath to the rest of the 
address : ‘Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me, 
because I am meek and humble of heart, and you 
shall find rest to your souls, for My yoke is sweet 
and My burden light.? Then the speaker ceased, 
but as He did so He looked at Mary, who knew 
that He could read the very innermost secret of her 
soul. Forgetting her companions, who now went 
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on their way, she pressed forward hoping to get 
near to the Lord, but a throng of poor people, who 
had come to be healed, already surrounded Him so 
that she could not even touch the hem of His 
garment. Disappointed and disheartened, she 
looked on as one after another was cured, remaining 
until the night had fallen, when she followed Jesus 
at a distance, hoping even yet to obtain speech with 
Him. Several times the disciples tried to drive 
her away, but the Lord bade them desist, yet for all 
that took no notice of her Himself, so that she dared 
not speak to Him. Day by day after this she 
sought Him, and once when she had watched and 
longed for notice for several hours in vain, she fell 
down in convulsions, and the people near cried to 
Jesus to come and help her. Then at last her 
longing desire was fulfilled, for the Lord came and 
laid His hand upon her head, at which the evil 
spirits, that had long had their abode in her, left 
her, addressing her rescuer as the Son of God and 
entreating Him to leave them alone. 

On her recovery Mary Magdalene was commended 
by Christ to the care of the holy women, who were 
very good to her; Dina the Samaritan, whose pre- 
vious life had been so like her own, especially, doing 
all she could to aid her in her struggle to win true 
repentance. Mary is supposed to have been at the 
farewell gathering at Bethany on the eve of the 
public entry into Jerusalem; to have waited at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives with the Blessed 
Virgin and her other namesake, whilst the ass and 
colt were fetched; and it has been suggested that 
she may with them have noted the first appearance 
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upon the back of the animal ridden by the Lord 
of the cross that, according to a quaint tradition, 
has ever since preserved the memory of the service 
then rendered to the Master. Mary joined in the 
triumphant hymns sung by the disciples on the 
entry into the Holy City, and was amongst those 
who thronged the Temple to listen to the last 
addresses given in it by Jesus. On the day of the 
feast in the house of Simon the Leper she had been 
helping in the care of the sick and suffering, who 
always formed a fringe outside the crowds attracted 
by the preaching of Christ, and had only left them 
towards evening to buy the precious ointment for 
the use of the Lord. On her return she found that 
He had already left, and she hastened to follow ; 
but when she came near to the house in which 
He was, she noted to her surprise that the ap- 
proaches to it were blocked up by tables set outside 
for the humble friends of Christ, who she was told 
by a bystander had refused to sit down to meat 
till they were all provided for. Simon had been 
much annoyed, saying that Christ had already 
done more than enough for them and must now 
consider His own need for rest and refreshment ; 
but he had yielded at last, and now the meal that 
had been prepared for the invited guests was being 
eaten by them, the host waiting upon them with 
his own hands. Mary found it almost impossible 
to get to the door; and when she scetiila it, 
and was looking wistfully in, the attendants would 
have driven her away had not the Lord Himself 
interfered, bidding them let her enter. 

No attempt has been made to add to the deeply 
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interesting Gospel account of what followed in the 
house of Simon ; but a long story is told of the life 
of the pardoned sinner after the Ascension of the 
Redeemer, to whom she had been faithful to the end. 
She sold all that she possessed and devoted herself 
to the rescue of those who had fallen, as she herself 
had done in her youth, into the power of the Evil 
One, spreading wherever she went the glad tidings 
of the forgiveness of sins for those who truly repent. 
Her zeal drew down upon her the anger of the 
heathen authorities, by whose orders she and 
several other Christians, including her brother 
Lazarus and her sister Martha, were banished from 
Palestine. Cast adrift in a rudderless boat without 
sails or oars, the wanderers were watched over by 
the Lord they had served so well, who would not 
allow them to perish. After floating about for 
some weeks their frail craft was cast ashore on the 
south coast of France, where they landed in safety 
and were kindly received by the people. Soon 
whole districts were evangelised by them, their 
teaching being accompanied by wonderful miracles, 
including the destruction of a venomous dragon 
by St. Martha. In her old age St. Mary 
Magdalene withdrew alone to a cave in a lofty 
mountain, where she was constantly visited by 
angels, and whence she went down now and then 
to receive the Holy Communion from the hands 
of one of her fellow-exiles, St. Maximin, who had 
become Bishop of Aix. When she was dying her 
heavenly attendants bore her to the church he 
had built, and laid her before the altar, where, 
having received the last sacraments, she yielded up 
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her soul to God. She was laid in an alabaster 
tomb in memory of her box of ointment, in a little 
chapel outside the city, and later her last resting- 
place was marked by a noble church, near to which 
rose up a Dominican convent which, until it was 
pillaged during the Revolution, treasured up many 
memorials of her saintly life. 

To the Bible story of the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter tradition has added the details, that as 
the Lord passed through the garden of her home 
on the way to her room, He broke off a little branch 
from a tree and, having asked for a basin of water, 
dipped itintoit. It was by sprinkling the dead girl 
with this water, which He had first blessed, that 
He restored her to life; and before He left He 
bade her lead a good life, warning her that it would 
be a short one. Whilst she was still very young 
she married a scribe of Nazareth, dying soon after- 
wards; but though Christ was appealed to again 
on her behalf He refused to interfere a second time. 
Her sorrowing husband was at first indignant, but 
eventually became a devoted Christian, remaining 
faithful to the end. 

St. John’s beautiful description of the raising 
of Lazarus, in which as was his wont he left much 
to the imagination, has also been supplemented by 
several more or less probable additions, such as 
that the Lord went down alone into the tomb 
when the stone was rolled away, and as He bade 
the dead man arise, took his hands and pressed 
them affectionately in His own. Lazarus seemed 
on his first return to life to be in a kind of dream, 
and it was not until the reunited family were about 
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to sit down to a meal prepared by St. Martha that 
he seemed to realise what had happened. Then 
he fell on his knees at the feet of the Redeemer, who 
as He laid His right hand upon his head, blessed 
him and bade him dedicate his restored powers -to 
the service of God. Whilst this was going on 
within the home at Bethany, a terrible tumult 
was raging outside; the Jews clamouring to be 
admitted to see Lazarus, but not daring to open 
the door and enter, though they could easily have 
done so. A word from Jesus finally caused them 
to disperse, why they could not themselves explain, 
and they all withdrew without having satisfied 
their curiosity. 

During the time of seclusion that followed this, 
the most important and public of the wondrous 
works hitherto performed by Christ, Lazarus was 
His constant companion; and though he does 
not reappear in the Gospel narrative, he is gener- 
ally supposed to have been amongst the disciples 
who shared their Lord’s fortunes until the eve of 
His death. As a matter of course, the man who 
was a living proof of the supernatural gifts of his 
Master was the object of the relentless hatred of 
that Master’s enemies ; yet he is said to have lived 
on unmolested for ten years after the Ascension, 
scrupulously performing all his duties as a Roman 
officer, but winning in secret many souls to Christ. 
At the end of the ten years, however, he got into 
trouble with the authorities for refusing to sacrifice 
to the gods, and after being cruelly tortured, he 
was banished with his sisters Martha and Mary, 
landing with them, as already related, in southern 
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France, where he won a great reputation as a 
preacher and succeeded St. Maximin as Bishop of 
Aix, dying peacefully there at a good old age. 

The woman of Canaan whose daughter, grievously 
tormented by a devil, was restored to health and 
sanity by Christ, is said herself to have been cured 
of a terrible infirmity, she being so bent on one 
side that she could not stand upright. The Lord, 
after commending her faith and granting her re- 
quest on behalf of her child, asked her if she did 
not herself wish to be healed, and she replied 
‘T am not worthy,” but Christ laid His hand on her 
head and blessed her ; and, still forgetful of herself, 
she cried as she rose to her full height, ‘ Lord, I see 
my child lying on her bed in peaceful sleep.” The 
accredited account of the somewhat similar miracle 
wrought on behalf of the man who had long waited 
for some one to carry him down to the Pool of 
Bethesda, is supplemented by a legend to the effect 
that near the health-giving water was a refuge for 
the afflicted, under the superintendence of Joseph 
of Arimathea, who long before he begged the 
body of Jesus from Pilate had been a close friend 
of the Lord. He was a sculptor in constant and 
remunerative employment, and Christ made him 
his almoner, paying the expenses of the patients 
who were received in the hospice, and sometimes 
entrusting him with money to redeem those 
imprisoned for debt. 

Tradition has a constant tendency to associate 
all who ministered to Christ during His Passion and 
at His Crucifixion, or aided in His burial, with the 
earlier incidents of His career, and in the descrip- 
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the Lord on various occasions. St. Veronica, then 
called Seraphia, and Nicodemus are often intro- 
duced; the former coming in stealthily at night 
and keeping as much as possible in the back- 
ground, the latter vieing with the other holy 
women in the zeal with which she aided the poorer 
of the disciples. It is the same with some of those 
who exercised a sinister, not a beneficent influence 
over the fate of the Master, and a long gruesome 
tale is told of the antecedents and early life of Judas 
Iscariot, who is supposed to have been foredoomed 
to perdition before his birth. He belonged to the 
tribe of Reuben, and when his mother was expect- 
ing his entry into the world she dreamt such terrible 
things concerning him, that with the consent of 
his father she resolved to conceal his arrival from 
every one and make away with him as soon as he 
should see the light. In the end the unnatural 
parents did not actually slay their offspring, but 
merely shut him up in a box and flung it into the 
sea. It was presently cast ashore—where, is not 
stated—found by some passers-by and opened, when 
the babe was revealed, apparently none the worse for 
his adventures. He was such a beautiful and lusty 
boy that he was adopted by the king of the country, 
and brought up as his own son; but when he 
became a man his evil nature led him to commit 
so many crimes that he had to flee for his life from 
the vengeance of those he had injured. 

Without knowing it Judas wandered back to his 
native land, and was taken into the service of Pontius 
Pilate ; but he did not remain there long, for he fell 
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in love with a beautiful woman and ran away with 
her. She turned out to be his own mother; and 
when he learnt the truth even he, wicked as he was, 
was seized with such horror and remorse that he was 
tempted to kill himself ; but at this critical moment 
he heard of the prophet who could raise the dead, 
heal the sick, and, what seemed to him more wonder- 
ful than all, grant forgiveness and peace to the 
penitent. He hastened therefore to seek Him, and, 
having found Him, flung himself at His feet entreat- 
ing His help. The Lord, though He foresaw that 
he would eventually betray Him, received him 
kindly, admitted him to a place amongst the 
apostles, and made him treasurer of the money set 
aside for distribution to the poor and the daily 
needs of the disciples, who already had all things 
in common. Another version of the tragic story 
makes Judas the illegitimate son of a woman who 
deserted him at his birth, leaving him exposed 
beside a river, where he was found by his own uncle, 
the brother of his father, a wealthy agriculturist 
and tanner, living at the village of Iscariot, who 
adopted him, not at first knowing who he was. He 
was so brilliantly gifted, and of such a noble presence, 
that as a boy and a young man he won all hearts, 
attracting the attention of the followers of Jesus, 
who longed for him to become one of them, and 
often spoke to Jesus of him. At last, when Judas 
was about twenty-five years old, St. Bartholomew 
brought him to the Lord saying to Him, ‘ Master, 
here is Judas of whom I have told Thee’; and 
Christ looked at him with inexpressible sadness, 
saying nothing. ‘Then the future betrayer, bending 
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low, said, ‘ Master, let me learn of Thee,’ receiving 
the unexpected and enigmatical answer, ‘Thou 
canst take thy part if thou wilt not leave it 
to another.’ Disappointed but not altogether 
daunted, the young man resolved to remain with 
the disciples, for in his secret soul he hoped for a 
high post in the kingdom of the Lord, which he 
believed would be an earthly one. This error was 
shared by his uncle, who for that reason let him go 
gladly, and himself sought the Lord to ask him to 
show special favour to his nephew. At first a great 
favourite amongst the followers of Christ on 
account of his readiness of resource, Judas soon 
revealed his true character by his self-seeking and 
greed of riches; but from first to last Jesus was 
uniformly kind to him, seeming indeed to yearn 
over him as a loving parent does over an erring 
child. 

To the public ministry of Christ also belongs 
the quaint story related in a Coptic manuscript 
that has been translated into German by Professor 
Julius Boehmer, and is quoted in his valuable work, 
Neutestamentliche Parallelen und Verwandtes alt- 
christlicher Literatur, which as an almost solitary 
recorded instance of the Redeemer’s sympathy 
with animals, deserves quotation at length: It 
happened that the Lord went forth from the city, 
and walked with His disciples over the mountains. 
And they came to a mountain, and the road which 
led to it was steep. There they found a man with 
a sumpter mule. But the animal had fallen, for 
the burden was too heavy, and he beat it that it 
bled. And Jesus came to him and said: ‘ Man, 
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why dost thou beat thy animal? Seest thou not 
that it is too weak for its burden, and knowest 
thou not that it suffers pains?” But the man 
answered and said: ‘What is that to you? I 
can beat it as much as I please, for it is my pro- 
perty, and I bought it for a good sum of money. 
Ask those who are with me, for they know me and 
know thereof.’ And some of the disciples said: 
‘ Yea, Lord, it is as he says. We have seen how he 
bought it.? But the Lord said: ‘Do you not 
notice how it bleeds, and hear you not how it 
laments and cries?” But they answered and said: 
‘Nay, Lord, we hear not.’?... And the Lord 
was sad and exclaimed: ‘Woe to you that ye 
hear not how it complains to the Creator in heaven, 
and cries in its distress.” And He came forth and 
touched the animal, and it arose and its wounds 
were healed. And Jesus said to the man: ‘ Now go 
and beat it no more, that you also may find mercy.’ 

Of a somewhat similar character, though by 
no means so beautiful or touching, is the oft- 
quoted legend of the Lord’s reproof to those 
who reviled a dead dog that was lying on a refuse 
heap outside Nazareth, defiling the air, and arous- 
ing only the disgust and scorn of the passers-by. 
When those with Him mocked at the body, de- 
claring it to be not worth so much as a copper 
coin, He paused and, looking at it, said, ‘ Pearls 
are not whiter than its teeth,’ a remark that was 
jeered at by some, whilst others whispered to each 
other, ‘This must be Jesus of Nazareth, for none 
other could see good in anything so revolting and 
so mean.’ 
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Founded, it is supposed, to some extent on fact, 
is the romantic tale told of the conversion and 
restoration to health of King Abgarus of Edessa, 
that is supposed to have taken place some little 
time before the close of the Lord’s life. The 
monarch had heard rumours in his distant home 
of the wonderful works performed by Christ ; 
and being unable himself to visit Judza, he sent 
an envoy with a letter, begging Jesus to come and 
see him, or, if that were impossible, at least to 
send him his portrait. Arrived in Galilee where 
the Master was then preaching, the messenger, 
who was a skilful artist, made several unsuccessful 
attempts to get speech with the Teacher, who 
was always so closely surrounded by His disciples 
that no outsider could approach without their 
consent. At last he gave up all hope of a personal 
interview, and tried to take a likeness from a 
distance ; but every time he looked at his subject 
his despair increased, for never once did the beauti- 
ful features appear the same. Presently his perse- 
verance was rewarded, for one day the Lord, who 
really knew all about him and his mission, sent 
all but two or three of His followers away, and 
beckoned to the stranger to come to Him. With 
eager and trembling haste the envoy obeyed and 
gave the letter of his master to Jesus, who having 
read it wrote a few words on the back, and asked 
for a basin of water. When it was brought He 
bathed His face in it, and instead of using the 
towel offered to Him to dry it with, pressed the 
envelope containing the letter closely against it, 
and a perfectly true and faithful portrait appeared 
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on it. The delighted messenger, as it was handed 
to him, fell on his knees in adoration of the donor 
whose miraculous power he recognised; and the 
Lord blessed him, telling him to hasten back to 
Edessa. He started at once on the return journey, 
wonders everywhere attending him, for a brilliant 
light issued from the packet he carried, and more 
than once he feared he would not be able to pre- 
serve it till he could give it to theking. One night 
he hid it amongst a number of bricks, but its glory 
could not be concealed, and people flocked from far 
and near to seek the source of the strange illumina- 
tion. One of the bricks even took the impression 
of the portrait ; and this brick in its turn worked 
miracles, reconciling the people of the place to the 
loss of the envelope they would gladly eed kept. 
After many similar adventures the messenger 
got back to Edessa; and no sooner did he enter 
the palace, bearing the treasure, than the king, who 
for months had been unable to leave his bed, began 
to recover. When the portrait was placed in his 
hand he rose up completely restored to health, 
and so convinced of the divinity of Him whom it 
represented, that though he was never privileged 
to see the Lord face to face, he became an ardent 
follower of His teaching, and converted all his 
people to Christianity. The portrait, which in 
another version of the same story is on a cloth, 
not an envelope, was long looked on as a priceless 
heirloom by the successors of Abgarus, and passed 
later from Edessa to Constantinople, where it still 
was in the time of the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, who died in 959, and in one 
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of his writings tells the story of its acquisition, 
much as it is related above, except that he quotes 
a tradition to the effect that the miraculous im- 
pression was made, when Christ was on the way 
to Calvary, on a piece of linen lent to Him by a 
bystander with which to wipe His face. The owner 
of the linen, he adds, gave it to Thaddeus, by whom, 
in accordance with instructions from the Lord 
Himself, it was taken to Abgarus. It has further 
been claimed that the likeness thus so strangely 
produced tallied in a remarkable way with the 
description of Christ preserved in a letter from a 
certain Publius Lentulus, a friend of Pontius Pilate, 
that was penned soon after the Resurrection of 
Christ, and vividly reflects the impression made on 
a contemporary by the appearance of the Lord, 
when the terrible fate in store for Him was un- 
suspected, and He was still going about doing 
good unmolested. ‘In this time,’ says Lentulus, 
*‘ appeared a man who lives till now, a man endawed 
with great powers. Men call Him a prophet ; 
His own disciples term Him the Son of God. His 
name is Jesus Christ. He restores the dead to life, 
and cures the sick of all manner of diseases. This 
man is of noble and well-proportioned stature, 
with a face full of kindness, yet firmness, so that 
the beholders both love and fear Him. His hair 
is of the colour of wine, and golden at the root, 
straight and without lustre, but from the level 
of the ears curling and glossy and divided down 
the centre after the fashion of the Nazarenes. 
His forehead is even and smooth, His face without 
blemish, and enhanced by a tempered bloom. 
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His countenance ingenuous and kind. Nose and 
mouth are in no way faulty. His beard is full, of 
the same colour as His hair, and forked in form. 
His eyes are blue and extremely brilliant. In 
reproof and rebuke He is formidable ; in exhortation 
and teaching gentle and amiable of tongue. None 
have seen Him to laugh, but many on the contrary 
to weep. His person is tall. His hands are 
beautiful and straight. In speaking He is de- 
liberate and grave, and little given to loquacity. 
In beauty He surpasses most men.’ 

In addition to the legends related above con- 
cerning the public ministry of Christ, there exist 
several anecdotes and reported sayings, generally 
supposed to be authentic, that are preserved in 
scattered fragments of Gospels and other manu- 
scripts that have been from time to time dis- 
covered, which form a kind of link between the 
inspired and traditional records of the years between 
the Baptism and Passion of Jesus. In them can 
be very clearly recognised the echo of what the 
early Christian chronicler Papias aptly called, in his 
Exposition of the Oracles of Christ, written in a.D. 
140, ‘the living and abiding voice of the Saviour,’ 
so well do they agree with the spirit of His teaching 
in the New Testament. The so-called Gospel of 
the Hebrews, used by the Ebionites, for instance, 
supplements the reply of the Lord to the question 
of Simon, as to how many times he should forgive 
his brother, with the words, introduced after 
‘seventy times seven,’ ‘ for even in the prophets the 
word of sin is found after they have been anointed 
with the Holy Spirit.” The same manuscript gives 
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the interesting information that the man with a 
withered hand whom Christ cured in the synagogue, 
to the indignation of the Pharisees, was a mason 
who pleaded, ‘I pray Thee, Jesus, restore me to 
soundness that I eat not my bread in disgrace.’ 
It also relates that when the rich man was told to 
sell all he possessed and distribute it to the poor, 
he began to scratch his head, for the advice did 
not please him; on which the Lord said to him: 
‘ How sayest thou I have fulfilled the law and the 
prophets, since it is written in the law thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself, and so many of thy 
brethren, sons of Abraham, are clothed in filth, 
dying of hunger, and thy house is full of many 
goods, and nothing at all goes out of it to them.’ 
Again in one of the Gospel fragments, collectively 
known as the Oxyrhynchus Logia, that were found 
as recently as 1897, 1903, 1905 and 1908, a conver- 
sation is quoted between Jesus and a certain 
Pharisee, a chief priest named Levi, that took place 
in the Temple in the Place of Purification, where 
the Lord was walking with His disciples. Levi 
said to Him, ‘ Who gave Thee leave to walk in this 
place of purification and to see these holy vessels, 
when Thou hast not washed, nor yet have Thy 
disciples washed their feet? But defiled Thou hast 
walked in this Temple, which is a pure place wherein 
no man walks except he has washed himself and 
changed his garments; neither does he venture to 
see these holy vessels.’ To this harangue, that is 
very typical of the pharisaical spirit to which the 
teaching of the Lord was so hostile, the Saviour, 
straightway standing still with His disciples, re- 
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clean?’ receiving the arrogant answer, ‘I am 
clean, for I washed in the Pool of David, and having 
descended by one staircase, I ascended by another, 
and I put on white and clean garments, and then 
I came and looked upon these holy vessels.’ Quietly 
and gently Jesus then reproached him, saying, ‘ Woe, 
ye blind who see not. Thou hast washed in these 
running waters wherein dogs and swine have been 
cast, and hast cleansed and wiped the outside skin 
... but I and My disciples, who thou sayest 
have not bathed, have been dipped in the waters 
of eternal life.’ 

Very characteristic, too, is the saying of Jesus 
quoted by Irenzus from Papias, who is supposed 
to have culled his information from the daughters 
of St. Philip and the elders of the early Church. 
Speaking to St. John the Evangelist the Saviour 
said : ‘The days will come in which vines shall 
spring up, each bearing ten thousand shoots, and 
on each stock ten thousand branches, and on each 
branch ten thousand grapes, and each grape when 
pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine. And when any one of the saints shall have 
caught hold of one branch, another shall cry, 
“Better bunch am I, take me! by means of me bless 
the Lord.” Likewise also a grain of wheat shall 
hold ten thousand ears of corn, and each ear shall 
hold ten thousand grains, and each grain ten 
pounds of simila, pure and clear, and... all 
animals using those pods that are got from the 
ground shall live in peace and concord subject to 
man,’—a picture of plenty and prosperity that is 
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said to have greatly angered Judas the traitor, who 
did not believe the words of the Lord, but asked, 
‘How shall this growth be accomplished ?’ receiving 
the reply, ‘ They shall see who live to those (days).’ 

The Koran also contains various significant 
passages relating to the Jewish prophet, who in- 
spired even the followers of Mahommed with 
reverential awe. For instance, the apostles are 
said in it to have asked Jesus, the Son of Mary, if 
His Lord was able to send down a furnished table 
to them out of Heaven; and when He replied in 
an evasive manner, to have persisted in their 
petition, until at last God Himself replied : ‘ Verily 
I will cause it to descend to you, but whoever 
among you after that shall disbelieve I will surely 
chastise him with a chastisement wherewith I will 
not chastise any other creature.’ Very quaint 
and suggestive, too, is the story, in the same sacred 
book, of the three travellers who, in the time of 
Jesus, found a treasure which they could not enjoy 
because each wanted to monopolise it. One was 
sent to buy food, and decided to poison it so that 
the other two might die; whilst those left behind 
agreed that when the messenger returned they 
would kill him. The result was that no one was 
left to profit by the wealth that had been found, 
which lay near the three dead bodies when Jesus 
passed by that way with His disciples, the prophet 
remarking, ‘ This is the way of the world. Ye see 
how it dealeth with these three, but it itself re- 
maineth as it was. Woe unto him who seeketh 
the world in the world!’ adding, ‘In the Gospel it 
is written, “O son of man, when I give you riches 
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and power ye transfer all your aspirations and all 
your care from Me to the riches and power. But 
when I make you poor ye grow weary for sadness 
and for anxious care. Where will ye find the loveli- 
ness of My name, and when will ye bring to 
maturity reverence for Me?’ 

1 These quotations from the Gospel Fragments, Koran, etc., are taken 
from the Paralipomena of the Rev. Dr. Pick, published in Chicago by 


the Open Court Publishing Co., and in London by Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE LAST SUPPER AND THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


Tue deep yearning of believers in the Redeemer 
to learn all that is possible of His last days on 
earth has led to many pathetic attempts to fill in, 
with more or less probable incidents, the tragic 
story of His Passion as related by the Evangelists, 
with the result that various legends have been 
evolved, which, when arranged in their proper 
sequence as to time, form the following interesting 
but, it must be admitted, somewhat apocryphal 
narrative. 

What may be called the last home meal of Jesus 
was eaten with His Mother and most intimate 
friends, some say in the house of Lazarus, others 
of Simon the Leper, where a few days before had 
taken place the touching interview with St. Mary 
Magdalene. During its course the Master con- 
fided to St. Peter, who sat near Him, that He would 
share the Passover with His disciples only once 
more, and then go to His Father; and the apostle 
said, ‘Wilt Thou not take Thy Mother, whom we 
all love, with Thee?’ to which Christ replied, 
* No, she must remain to comfort you for My loss.” 
After the guests had risen from the table the Lord 
took the Blessed Virgin aside and told her that the 
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end was near, at which she fell on her knees and 
prayed aloud, saying, ‘O Holy and Merciful Father, 
let not my Son die; deliver Him, I beseech Thee, 
and redeem sinners in some other way. All things 
are possible with Thee ; oh take not away my only 
One. Into Thy hands I commend Him, for Thou 
alone canst save Him.’ ‘Then Jesus explained to her 
that He must carry His work on to the end, and 
comforted her with a promise that He would see 
her again, not only before but after His death ; 
and though she still sorrowed she was greatly 
cheered, and withdrew to her own home with 
Mary Salome and Mary Magdalene. 

Jesus had already sent Peter and John to Jeru- 
salem to make the necessary arrangements for Him 
to eat the Passover; and when they came to 
Mount Zion they met the man referred to by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, who was carrying a 
pitcher of water, and recognised in him a secret 
disciple of the Lord, who has been identified with 
Heli of Hebron—an uncle by marriage of St. John 
the Baptist—who the year before had prepared for 
the Lord the feast of unleavened bread. When he 
received the message sent by Christ he rejoiced 
greatly, and said that another disciple, probably 
Nicodemus, had already warned him of their com- 
ing, so that all was in readiness for their reception. 
He had thought it well, he added, as he understood 
that many would be present on this occasion, to hire 
a larger room than usual, and he had secured one 
that belonged to Joseph of Arimathea and Nico- 
demus, who, as they knew, were friends of the 
Master. This guest-chamber, that was to become 
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sacred to all who loved the Lord as the scene of 
the Last Supper, was situated on the southern 
slope of Mount Zion, and formed one of a group 
of buildings, including a retreat to which the 
Blessed Virgin and the holy women often withdrew 
during the week of the Passion and after the Cruci- 
fixion. According to tradition, the room now 
prepared for the Passover had once been occupied 
by David, and in it the Ark of the Covenant had 
rested. When Jerusalem was destroyed by the Baby- 
lonians it had escaped, though it had been seri- 
ously damaged ; and when bought by Nicodemus 
and Joseph was in a state of great disrepair. Both 
its new owners are said to have been builders and 
sculptors, the latter the possessor of extensive 
quarries in the neighbourhood ; and together they 
almost rebuilt it, taking care to preserve intact the 
portion that had been honoured by the presence 
of the sacred Ark. 

After examining the guest-chamber and pronoun- 
cing it suitable, the disciples went to the market to 
choose the four lambs required for the feast, the 
little creatures on their approach running eagerly 
to meet them, as if to claim the privilege of laying 
down their lives for the Lord—a suggestion vieing 
in quaintness with the tradition that the animals 
which were to be eaten at the last Passover of Christ 
had lived as pets since their birth in the house of 
Lazarus, and were daily decked with fresh garlands 
of flowers. The lambs selected and given over to the 
care of the sons of Simeon, who had been converted 
by Christ Himself to belief in Him, the apostles went 
to the house of Seraphia (later Veronica), who 
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confided to their care the chalice that was to be 
used at the Last Supper, a costly vessel of pure 
gold she had purchased from a Jewish merchant, 
into whose hands it had fallen with other relics 
of the ancient Temple. It was indestructible, and 
had thus escaped melting down; and it has been 
identified by some writers with the chalice—held 
sacred by the Essenes, from which Jesus is said 
to have drunk at the ceremony of the Initiation 
of the Fourth Degree—which, as related above, 
was given to Abraham by Melchizedek, a true type 
of the Royal Son of David, who was to be Himself 
both priest and victim. Within this cup, which, as 
the Holy Grail, was after the Lord’s death to pass 
through so many vicissitudes, and to be the inspira- 
tion of so many beautiful poems and romances, is 
supposed to have been a smaller vessel surmounted 
by a little plate, the whole enclosed in a cover, 
and beneath the actual chalice was a kind of 
stand, of evidently later date, adorned with a sculp- 
tured serpent and bunch of grapes, enriched with 
precious stones. 

Whilst Saints Peter and John were preparing 
everything for the farewell Passover, Jesus Himself 
was slowly approaching Jerusalem, accompanied 
by the rest of the apostles and a number of disciples, 
amongst whom were the son of the widow of Nain, 
whom He had raised from the dead, and also the 
son of the woman He had commended for giving 
her last mite to the Temple. The holy women, 
whose numbers were increased by several recent 
converts, were also on their way to take part in 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread, and all met in good 
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time at the building on Mount Zion, repairing 
at once to the different apartments assigned to them. 
The Lord and the twelve apostles went to that 
ever since known as the Ccenaculum, and in the 
room adjoining it on the left were twelve disciples, 
with Nathaniel, the bridegroom of Cana, as their 
host; whilst in that on the right were another twelve 
under the care of Eliakim, a grandson of Heli, who 
had been one of St. John the Baptist’s followers. 

Three of the lambs chosen for sacrifice had been 
already slain in the Temple for the use of the dis- 
ciples and the holy women, but the fourth had 
been reserved to die in the presence of the Lord, 
of whom it wasa symbol. It was led in by one of 
the sons of Simeon, wearing a crown of flowers 
upon its head, and with a plank bound to its back, 
prophetic of the cross that was to be carried by the 
Lamb of God to Calvary. After its death a basin 
containing its life-blood was brought to Jesus, who 
dipped in it a branch of hyssop with which He 
marked the posts of the door, and whilst the victim 
was being prepared for roasting all present joined 
in singing the hundred and eighteenth psalm. 
The body of the lamb was fastened to a spit that 
resembled a cross, the forefeet being nailed to a 
transverse piece of wood, and the hind ones to a 
stake ; and during the roasting, which took place 
on the spot where the Ark of the Covenant had 
once stood, Jesus gave an address to the apostles 
in which He told them that He Himself was the 
true Paschal Lamb, and that with His now closely 
approaching death would begin a new era—that of 
mercy not sacrifice. 
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During the Passover, which was eaten in strict 
accordance with Jewish custom, Heli, though 
nominally the master of the ceremonies, effaced 
himself entirely and listened—as did all the apostles 
except Judas, who was eager to get away—in rapt 
attention to every word that fell from the lips of 
Jesus. After He had refused to drink the wine 
offered to Him with the touching words quoted by 
all the Evangelists except St. John, the Lord offered 
up an earnest prayer to His Father, beseeching Him 
to bless those present and keep them faithful, 
gazing the while at the betrayer, who could not 
meet His eyes, yet dared not leave the table till 
the signal to do so was given. Even when Christ 
rose and bade the servants in attendance fetch 
water for ablutions, Judas still lingered, so that he 
found himself unable to escape having his feet 
washed by the Lord who, as He bent over him, 
whispered to him that it was not even now too 
late for him to repent of the evil purpose, which 
he had cherished for a year. Surprised and dis- 
mayed at finding the truth was known, the faithless 
disciple pretended not to hear, and turned to talk 
to St. Peter, who reproved him, saying, ‘ Dost 
thou not see that the Master is speaking to thee ?” 

By the time the washing of the feet was over, all 
traces of the Feast of the Passover had been re- 
moved, and the table prepared for the ceremony 
that was henceforth to be the outward and visible 
sign of the spiritual benefits the Lord would confer 
on His faithful followers. The last Mosaic rite had 
been performed, the first of the new dispensation 
was now to succeed it, and it is typical of the Lord’s 
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habit of giving to old traditions a new significance 
that the institution of the Holy Eucharist grew, as 
it were, out of the beautiful Hebrew custom of 
friends about to part meeting to break bread 
together and drink from the same cup. 

On the table of the Lord’s Supper a fair white 
linen cloth had been spread, and on it were placed 
a plate with some bread that Jesus Himself had 
reserved from the Paschal feast, and a flagon of 
wine, with one of water. Heli and the servants 
having now withdrawn, the doors were closed, and 
Saints Peter and John produced the precious cup 
of pure gold that had been given to them by 
Seraphia, carrying it between them in a reverent 
manner, as if they already knew the miraculous 
powers with which it was later to be credited. 
They set it upon the table opposite to the Lord, 
and when the apostles had taken the places assigned 
to them, the Master broke the bread and blessed it, 
using the words recorded in the Gospels, to which 
tradition, strange to say, has added nothing. All 
having eaten in solemn silence, Christ bade St. Peter 
fill the golden cup with wine from the flagon, and 
Himself added to it a little water. Then after 
raising the cup above His head, as though to offer 
it up to His Father, He blessed it and touched its 
brim with His own lips, but without tasting the 
wine. He then passed the sacred vessel to St. John, 
and it was handed round to the other eleven, Judas 
shrinking back when his turn came, and only 
pretending to drink. Another form of the legend 
says that the chalice itself was not used except by 
Saints Peter and John, who drank from it as the 
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Lord Himself held it to their lips, some wine being 
poured into smaller cups for the use of the less 
favoured disciples; and to this is added the sug- 
gestive detail that Christ dipped into the golden 
vessel a small piece of bread, and that at the moment 
of His doing so the Blessed Virgin, though she was 
not present, spiritually received the Holy Eucharist. 
It is also said that the Lord reserved some of the 
consecrated wine and bread, which He confided 
to the care of St. Peter, to be used at the first 
celebration of the Eucharist after His death. 

No reference is made in this non-canonical des- 
cription of the Last Supper to the identification 
of Judas as the betrayer by the dipping of his 
hand in the dish, probably because many suppose 
that painful incident to have occurred not at the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, but at the 
Passover. In more than one account of the former it 
is, however, stated that after the conclusion of the 
solemn ceremony water was poured over the hands 
of the Lord by St. Peter, all the apostles except 
Judas, who had now withdrawn to fulfil his evil 
design, gathering round and trying to catch a few 
drops that had been hallowed by contact with the 
Master. Moreover, it is said that before starting 
for the Mount of Olives, Christ taught the chief 
of the twelve how to prepare the holy chrism for 
the anointing of the first Christian priests, and Him- 
self then and there ordained Saints Peter and John, 
laying His hands on their heads and shoulders as 
they knelt before Him, and making the sign of the 
cross on their foreheads with the consecrated oil. 
Some fire, too, was blessed by Him, and the greatest 
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care was taken that it should never expire, St. 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, who had all 
this time been waiting without, being chosen as 
its custodians. ‘To the former, too, was confided 
the care of the chalice that had been used at the 
Last Supper; and when all this had been done 
Jesus went alone to the room in which the Blessed 
Virgin had eaten the Passover with the other holy 
women, who withdrew on His entrance, leaving 
Him alone with His Mother. What took place 
in the sad and sacred interview between them 
none have attempted to describe; but it is said 
that after it Mary went to stay with a friend in 
Jerusalem, so as to be near her Son during the 
terrible time of which He had warned her. 
Meanwhile Judas, who, according to one of the 
very few legends that give him credit for any 
human feeling, did not dream that his betrayal of 
Christ would lead to His death, and even hoped 
it might compel Him to display His power and 
begin His reign on earth, was consulting with the 
priests how best to make Him their prisoner. 
Several plans were proposed, the enemies of the 
Lord fearing that there might be an attempt to 
rescue Him, and inquiring of the traitor if the false 
prophet, as they called Him, and His disciples 
were armed. Judas replied that they were not, 
adding that the Apostles were greatly discouraged 
Owing to the sad prophecy they had just heard 
that the Master would eat and drink with them no 
more. ‘They were all probably still in the guest- 
chamber on Mount Zion, where he had left them; 
the best thing to ‘do therefore would be to send 
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there. This they refused to do till they were 
assured of His presence, and they told the betrayer 
to go and ascertain where He actually was. Judas 
hastened back, to find the room where the Last 
Supper had been eaten deserted, but he learnt 
the direction in which Christ had gone, and re- 
turned to the Temple to report. A number of 
soldiers were then chosen; but there had been so 
much delay that the Lord and His friends had been 
on the Mount of Olives for some hours before they 
were followed, and Judas, who had already re- 
ceived his thirty pieces of silver, began to fear 
that he might fail in his mission and be compelled 
to refund the money. 

Having taken leave of His Mother, the Lord, 
whose soul was already exceeding sorrowful, led 
the faithful eleven by a circuitous route to the 
Mount of Olives, crossing the brook Kedron, not 
by the bridge over which He was that same night 
to pass as a bound and helpless captive, but by 
another less frequented one. The Master and 
His friends had a key of the Garden of Gethsemane, 
that was set apart for rest and prayer; and on this 
sad occasion as they entered it and climbed the slope 
of the mountain near the base of which it was 
situated, fragrant and healing herbs, it is said, 
sprang up beneath the feet of the Redeemer. 
The memory of this charming tradition is pre- 
served in the charm still muttered sometimes in 
certain districts of England when vervain is picked : 

‘ Hail to thee, Holy Herb, 
Growing on the ground, 


On the Mount of Olives 
First wast thou found : 
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Thou art good for many an ill, 
And healest many a wound ; 
In the name of sweet Jesus 

I lift thee from the ground.’ 


Within the Garden of Gethsemane at its highest 
point was a smaller and more private enclosure 
that, it has been said, enshrined the very spot at 
which Adam and Eve paused to look back after they 
were driven from Paradise, and to it the Lord now 
withdrew with Saints Peter, James, and John, but 
leaving even them at the entrance and going on 
alone to wrestle in absolute solitude with the weak- 
ness of His human nature, which, in spite of His 
brave spirit, shrank from the long agony before 
Him. 

The beautiful and most touching account given 
in the Gospels of the struggle and final victory of 
the Lord has left little to the imagination, yet some 
few legendary details have been added even to it. 
The sufferer is said, for instance, to have been 
assailed as soon as He was alone by Satan, who 
called up before Him awful visions of the woes 
His coming had brought upon the world, accusing 
Him of having been guilty, amongst other crimes, 
of the massacre of the Innocents and the death of 
St. John the Baptist. When this attack was re- 
pulsed came a yet more subtle trial, the Evil One 
taking the form of an angel of light, and declaring 
that he had been sent by God the Father to release 
His Son from His promise to be faithful unto death. 
At the end of the first scene in the awful drama, 
when longing for comfort from those who loved 
Him, Jesus found the disciples sleeping. St. John was 
roused by His approach, and starting up, exclaimed, 
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‘What is it, Lord? What can I do for Thee? 
Shall I call the others ?’ receiving the reply, ‘ No; 
let them sleep on, it would terrify them to see Me 
thus’; after which the beloved disciple was 
privileged to hear from the lips of the Master the 
true meaning of the terrible experience through 
which He was passing. Yet when the Lord left 
him, and he would fain have remained awake, he 
could not do so, deep slumber overpowering him 
against his will. 

As the party sent to arrest the Lord approached 
the garden Judas urged the soldiers to be very care- 
ful to make no noise, telling them that the magician 
had the power of making Himself invisible; but they 
only mocked at him, saying: ‘ Don’t be afraid, 
He won’t escape us this time.’ Behind the armed 
men, who carried with them cords with which to 
bind their prisoner, came several priests, Pharisees 
and Sadducees, all eager to witness the capture ; 
but when the gate of the garden was reached the 
traitor persuaded them to let him go on with the 
guards only. Confronted with Christ, who was 
now just about to leave, with Saints Peter, John, 
and James close to Him and the other Apostles a 
little further away, Judas found all his courage 
desert him, and tried to pretend that he had merely 
come out to join his comrades; but the soldiers 
pressed up to him, and said he must be quick and 
give the promised sign, for time was pressing. 
Then Jesus, who was much taller than the traitor, 
bent down to him, rendering it easy for the fatal 
kiss to be given; and at the same moment the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, who had been waiting 
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outside, hurried in, arriving just as St. Peter drew his 
sword and cut off the ear of Malchus. The immedi- 
ate healing of the wound gave the Lord’s enemies 
the opportunity of saying that He practised magic, 
and one of them declared that there was no real 
injury and no real restoration. The soldiers, how- 
ever, were greatly impressed by the incident, and 
were with difficulty induced to lay hands on the 
man who could work such wonders; but threats 
of punishment brought them to reason, and the sad 
procession started for Jerusalem. Later, however, 
all these men were, it has been stated, converted 
to belief in the Lord, one after another joining the 
little community that formed the first Christian 
Church. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE TRIAL AND CONDEMNATION OF THE LORD 


Tue Evangelists pass very lightly over the first stage 
of the long and painful journey to Calvary, Saints 
Matthew and Luke merely stating that St. Peter 
followed the Lord afar off, whilst St. John adds — 
that he was accompanied by another disciple, and 
St. Mark that a certain young man, who has been 
identified with himself, was also present soon after 
the arrest of Jesus, escaping capture by leaving the - 
linen cloth he wore cast about his naked body in 
the hands of those who laid hands on him; a detail 
suggestive of his having been roused from sleep by 
the noise of the tramp of the procession of soldiers. 
To make up for this reticence, tradition traces 
almost every step of the dreary progress to the 
house of the High Priest, telling how Jesus, ex- 
hausted by the long vigil in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, fell into the water in passing over the brook 
Kedron at the very spot where long years before 
His royal ancestor David had crossed in his flight 
from his rebellious son Absalom, and how the guards, 
still under the influence of the awe with which the 
healing of the ear of Malchus had inspired them, 
aided Him to rise, one of them cutting the cords 
that bound His hands together, and another offering 
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Him a cloth to wipe His face. When the party 
arrived at the suburb of Ophel, occupied chiefly 
by the poor, amongst whom the Lord had often 
worked, performing many miracles of healing, the 
people, who had heard a rumour of His approach 
as a prisoner, rushed out and clamoured for His 
release crying, Who will help and save us now? 
They were rudely repulsed by the soldiers who, 
however much they sympathised with the victim, 
dared not risk allowing Him to be rescued; and 
making their way with difficulty through the 
crowds, they led Him up the steep ascent leading 
to the house of Annas, the father-in-law of the 
High Priest Caiaphas. As they slowly ascended, 
Jesus again fell, and one of His guard, after assisting 
Him to His feet, gave Him water to drink from a 
wayside spring, and the Lord promised that he 
should one day be rewarded with the water of life. 

Meanwhile the Blessed Virgin and the holy 
women, to whom the news of what had passed since 
the Lord left the scene of the Last Supper had 
been brought by some of those who had forsaken 
Him and fled, had made their way to the house of 
Mary, the mother of Mark, and were there when 
the young man alluded to above rushed in, and, 
after hastily clothing himself, added his report of 
the capture of Christ and his own escape. To this 
house, too, now came Saints Peter and John to beg 
the loan of mantles in which to disguise themselves, 
hurrying forth again as soon as they had obtained 
them, to join the cortége on its way to the house 
of Annas. 

St. John, who is the only one of the Evangelists 
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to mention the share taken by Annas in the tragedy 
of the condemnation of Christ, states without 
comment that he sent the prisoner ‘ bound unto 
the high priest’; but, according to tradition, the 
father-in-law of Caiaphas was not content with 
merely securing the safe custody of the innocent 
man brought before him, but heaped insults upon 


Him, inquiring in a mocking voice, ‘ Art Thou that ~ 
Elijah who was carried up to Heaven in a chariot — 


of fire? or art Thou perhaps the prophet Malachi? 
Thou sayest that Thou art greater than Solomon, 
well, have no fear, I will see that Thy royal title is 
given to Thee; but just tell me first what this 
water of life is that Thou has promised to the 
people, and what Thou dost mean by inciting the 
scum of Ophel to revolt?’ To all this the Lord 


answered not a word, and, provoked by His silence © 


and dignity, Annas now wrote certain accusations 


: 
: 
| 


| 
: 


against Him on a scroll which He rolled up and ~ 


placed in a cylinder. Having carefully sealed it 
he fastened the cylinder to a long reed, and present- 


ing it to Christ said, ‘ Here is the sceptre of Thy 


kingdom, and in it are the royal titles that belong 
to Thee. Take them now to the High Priest that 
he may recognise his King and do Him proper 
homage.’ 

Holding the reed in His hands, which had been 


re-bound, the prisoner was now placed under the 


care of fresh soldiers, chosen by Annas for their 
known brutality, and, accompanied by the Jews — 


who had secured His arrest, was led to the palace 
of the High Priest, Saints Peter and John, muffled 


up in the disguising mantles, mingling with the 
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throng that had gathered to see the end. Already 
the Council, of which Saint Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus were members, had assembled in the 
Hall of Justice, and the High Priest had taken his 
seat when Jesus was brought in, and not a moment 
was lost in beginning the proceedings against Him, 
for the time before the Passover was now very 
short. All but those directly interested in the trial 
were shut out; but St. Joseph of Arimathea got 
permission for Saints Peter and John to remain, 
saying that they were friends of his; and as their 
Lord passed them He recognised them, but gave no 
sign, for He did not wish to betray them. 
Caiaphas, who had long hated the Lord, and had 
had Him in his mind when he gave counsel to the 
Jews that it was expedient that one man should die 
for the people, is said to have greeted the prisoner 
with the words: ‘ There Thou art, Thou enemy of 
God, who darest to trouble this holy night’; but 
little else has been added to the Gospel record: of 
the interview with the High Priest, except that 
Nicodemus, in spite of his timidity, volunteered the 
defence, when the Lord was accused of having broken 
the law by eating the Passover a day too soon, that 
Gentiles were privileged to do so; and that as 
Jesus was being taken away again He looked at 
St. John in such a manner that the latter knew He 
wished him to go and comfort His Mother. In 
obedience to that look the beloved disciple at once 
hurried out, leaving St. Peter to meet the terrible 
temptation that was to assail him, unsustained by 
his presence ; and tradition further relates that St. 
John found the Blessed Virgin and the holy women 
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waiting near a door of the High Priest’s palace— 
not the one through which Christ had just been 
taken—and that as he was trying to tell them what 
had just occurred, St. Peter dashed out weeping 
bitterly. Mary, in spite of her own terrible anxiety, 
laid her hand on his arm and asked what troubled 
him, and he sobbed out, ‘ O holy Mother, speak not 
to me. I have denied Thy Son; I, even I, have 
betrayed Him. Three times have I said, “I knew 
Him not!”’ At this, even the Blessed Virgin 
turned away in horror, but St. John tried to speak 
some words of comfort, only to be roughly re-— 
pulsed ; for St. Peter, unable to bear the presence 
of those whom the Lord had so dearly loved, fled 
from them to the Mount of Olives, there, on the - 
very spot where Jesus had knelt in His agony, to 
pour out his whole soul in penitent remorse. : 
When St. Peter was gone, St. John begged the 
Blessed Virgin to come back to the house of Mary 
the mother of Mark, but she refused, declaring she ~ 
must follow her Son to the governor’s house, for 
there might perhaps be a chance of speech with - 
Him. As she was about to start, however, she 
overheard a bystander say, ‘ Is not this the mother — 
of the Galilean who is to be crucified before the 
feast ?” and these terrible words quite overcame 
her. She fainted away, and when she recovered 
consciousness her weakness was so great that 
St. John and the holy women hoped they would 
be able to persuade her to give up the idea of going ~ 
to the Judgment Hall. They were disappointed, — 
for she would not be dissuaded; and to avoid the ~ 
crowds St. John led her by a narrow lane that 
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unfortunately brought her to the very place where 
the Cross on which her Son was to suffer was being 
made; for it is said that orders had been given 
that it should be prepared as soon as Judas had 
received his thirty pieces of silver. Intuitively 
recognising the awful significance of the incident, 
the sorrowing Mother again lost consciousness and 
was carried away insensible, her companions hoping 
to be able to take her to the house of some friend 
before she recovered, but again their efforts to save 
her from needless pain were foiled. In spite of the 
awful suffering involved, Mary trod to the end in 
the footsteps of the Redeemer, following them along 
the Via Dolorosa, and halting at every one of the 
Stations of the Cross, that have ever since been 
held in such deep veneration by believers in her 
divine Son, until she stood at last beneath the tree 
of death, to watch the consummation of the work of 
Redemption. 

Of the wood of which the Cross was made a most 
romantic and marvellous legend is told, its history 
having been traced back to the time of Adam. When 
the first man was dying the Archangel Michael 
gave to his son Seth a branch of the tree of life 
from Paradise, instructing him to plant it above his 
father’s heart after his burial. This was done, and 
from it grew a mighty tree, which was still flourish- 
ing when Solomon began to build the Temple. 
He had it cut down to use the trunk as a beam, 
but it turned out to be so very hard that the car- 
penters flung it aside as worthless. A short time 
afterwards, however, it was turned to account to 
make a bridge over the brook Kedron for the use 
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of the Queen of Sheba when she came to visit the 
king. As she crossed it she saw a vision of Christ 
on the Cross, in which it was revealed to her that 
the wood on which she stood would form that 
Cross, and that He who hung on it was the promised — 
Messiah of the Jews. This made a very deep im- — 
pression on her, and she told her royal host of the 
strange apparition, asking him if he could explain 
how it was that the cross on which even then only © 
malefactors were put to death, came to be associated 
with Him who, she had heard, would redeem Israel. 
Solomon, with all his wisdom, was unable to solve 
the mystery, and felt that the best thing to do 
would be to have the beam removed and hidden 
at once in a place so secret that it would never be 
found, to be used for such a horrible purpose. So 
the bridge was taken down; and though it would 
really have been easier to burn it, a deep hole was dug 
for it just where the Pool of Bethesda was to appear 
long afterwards. Whether the beam had anything 
to do with the miracles of healing that took place in 
the water above its resting-place is not stated; but 

a little before the condemnation of Christ, it was 
found floating on the top of the pool, and added to 

a pile of fuel reserved for the use of the Temple, 
that was kept in a shed behind the palace of the 
High Priest. Thence it was dragged out to form 
the Cross, which is said in one form of the strange 
story to have consisted of five pieces put together in 

a peculiar way, under the superintendence of angels, 
the instrument of the Lord’s death being looked 
upon as sacred even before it had been rendered 
so by contact with Him. 


—————— 
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According to a slightly different form of the 
same strange story, Adam himself told Seth to go 
to the gates of the Garden of Eden, and ask the 
angel guarding the Tree of Life to send him some of 
the oil of mercy that had been promised to him 
before he and Eve were turned out of Paradise. 
Seth prepared to obey, but asked how he should 
find the way, to which his father replied : ‘Go by 
the valley leading to the East, and there you will 
see a green path along which your mother and I 
passed before you were born, and on that path 
you will find the tracks of our footsteps, for no 
grass has ever grown where we trod.’ Arrived at 
the entrance to the path Seth saw a brilliant light 
at the end of it, and drawing closer found that it 
proceeded from the Flaming Sword, held by an 
angel who, as he approached, asked him what he 
sought. Seth explained that his father was now 
very old and wished to receive the oil of mercy 
promised him before his exile from Paradise. And 
the angel said, ‘ Five thousand five hundred years 
must pass ere it can be given to him, but here,’ 
he added, ‘ are three seeds from the Tree of Life. 
Take them to your father and place them beneath 
his tongue ; in three days he will pass away to the 
place of waiting, there to remain till the second 
Adam shall release him.’ 

Seth duly carried out these strange instructions ; 
and when he told his father of them Adam laughed 
for the first time since his fall, crying, ‘O God, I 
have lived long enough ; now take my soul to Thee!’ 
On the third day after the seeds had been placed 
under his tongue, he died, and was buried by Seth in 
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the valley of Hebron ; and presently from his mouth 
grew three saplings, typical of the Holy Trinity, 
that in course of time grew into a mighty tree that 
overshadowed a vast space when, later, Moses led the 
children of Israel forth from Egypt. It was with 
a branch of it that the Jewish lawgiver turned the 
bitter waters of Marah sweet, and struck the rock 
from which the spring gushed forth. Beneath the 
spreading branches of the wonderful growth David 
rested, but Solomon, his son, cut it down to make 
one of the beams of the Temple. Try as they 
would, however, the workmen found it impossible 
to use it, and it was flung aside, to remain unheeded 
for many years, until one day a wise woman, perhaps 
one of the Sibyls, sat down on it. Her clothes 
caught fire; and when attracted by her screams 
some passers-by rushed up and extinguished the 
flames, she prophesied that the beam would be the 
cause of the destruction of the Jews. To prevent 
the fulfilment of her words the tree was flung into 
a stream, but it would not sink, and later it formed 
a bridge for the Queen of Sheba to pass over, who 
is said, as in the other legend related above, to have 
seen when she set her foot on it a vision of the Lord 
on the Cross. Falling on her knees she worshipped 
Him, explaining her strange behaviour to her host by 
telling him that He who should hang upon the holy 
wood would be the Messiah. Solomon, therefore, 
had the beam cased in gold and used as a lintel for the 
entrance door of the Temple, so that all who entered 
might bless it. ‘There it remained until the reign of 
the wicked Abijah who, coveting the gold in which it 
was encased, had it taken down and stripped of its 
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covering, after which he ordered it to be buried 
in the earth. Many years afterwards, when its very 
existence was forgotten, a well was sunk near it 
that became the Pool of Bethesda; and at the time 
of the arrest of the Lord the beam floated on the 
surface and was taken possession of by the Jews, 
who used it for the cross of their victim, when it 
became at last the true Tree of Mercy. 

It was, it has been said, the noble and dignified 
bearing of the Master he had betrayed when brought 
before Caiaphas, which first awoke the remorse of 
Judas that was to hurry him to his terrible fate. 
When the High Priest ordered the prisoner to be 
taken to Pilate, the false disciple hastened out of the 
palace by a side door, and he too passed the men 
at work upon the Cross, the sight bringing forcibly 
before him the irrevocable nature of his crime. 
With the thirty pieces of silver, that now seemed 
to burn like red-hot coals, in a bag hanging at 
his waist, he crept back to the empty Judgment 
Hall, intending then and there to restore the 
money ; but there was no one to receive it, so he 
followed the crowds on their way to the house 
of the governor. As he did so he overheard com- 
ments on his own conduct, one man saying the 
coward who sold the Teacher had actually eaten 
the Paschal Feast with Him; the wretch who could 
do such a thing deserved to be hung. To which 
another replied, hanging would be too good for 
him. Overwhelmed with fresh horror the betrayer 
then rushed away, not, as would have seemed more 
natural, to fall at the feet of his Lord and entreat 
His forgiveness, but to the Temple where the 
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priests were gathered together discussing what 
had occurred, and breaking in upon their conver- 
sation, as at another time he would not have dared 
to do, he entreated them to take back the price 
of blood. ‘They refused, showing by their manner 
how utterly they despised their own tool; and to 
the simple statement of St. Matthew ‘ that he cast 
down the pieces of silver in the Temple and de- 
parted, and went and hanged himself,’ popular 
imagination, as time went on, added several dram- 
atic and most painful incidents that were included 
in the old Mystery Plays of the Passion of Christ, 
in which Remorse and Despair, assuming bodily 
forms, haunted the doomed man and offered various 
suggestions as to how he could best make away with 
himself. He decided on the rope, and after his 
lingering death, the cord having, whilst he was still 
alive, broken with his weight, increased by Satan 
sitting on his shoulder, his body was found and 
flung over the wall of the Temple into the deep 
ravine beneath, whilst his soul went straight to 
Hell, where it was gladly welcomed by the Evil 
One, who saw in the newcomer a greater sinner 
than himself. Later, compassion for a doom so 
awful and so hopeless, led to a suggestion that once 
a year the spirit of Judas is allowed to return to earth 
for a few hours, as a reward for a single act of mercy 
performed by him before he fell a victim to his own 
greed of riches; and some there be who believe 
that even the betrayer, in spite of the share he took 
in the death of the Lord, will in the end be brought 
into the all-embracing scheme of redemption, and be 


saved by the blood shed for him as for all mankind. 
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The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, attributed 
by some to the disciple who came to Jesus by night, 
which consists of two parts, the ‘ Acts of Pilate,’ 
and the ‘ Descent into Hell,’ ignores altogether 
the account given by the Evangelists of the scene 
in the palace of the High Priest, before Christ was 
brought a prisoner in bonds to the Roman governor. 
It begins by stating that a number of Jews, includ- 
ing Annas, Caiaphas, and Judas, though whether 
the false disciple is meant does not appear, went 
together to Pilate to accuse Jesus of many bad 
crimes. ‘The governor evidently did not attach 
much weight to what they said, and did his best to 
explain away the various proofs given of the wicked- 
ness of the famous Teacher. ‘ Casting out devils,’ 
he said, for instance, ‘seems not to be the work 
of an unclean spirit, but to proceed from the 
power of God’; and noting that some of those 
who stood by were weeping, he observed, ‘ All the 
multitude does not desire His death.’ It was only 
with the greatest reluctance that he at last called a 
runner and said to him, ‘By what means will 
Christ be brought hither ?’ not even then giving 
a distinct order that the accused should be com- 
pelled to come whether he would or no. 

The man chosen to take the message to the Master 
already knew and believed in Him; and having 
found Him, he worshipped Him, spreading the 
cloak he had in his hand on the ground, and saying, 
‘Lord, walk upon this, and go in, for the governor 
calls Thee.? Apparently Jesus took no notice of 
the invitation so courteously worded, and when 
the messenger returned alone, the Jews were en- 
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raged, and reproached Pilate for not having sent 
a beadle with power to compel obedience. ‘The 
still vacillating governor now cross-examined the 
man, who told him of the triumphal entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem, when the children of the 
Hebrews broke down branches from the trees and 
strewed them in His path crying, ‘ Hosanna in the 
Highest.’ Ever more indignant grew the Jews, 
and when Pilate asked them why they were so 
excited, they could not answer. So the Roman ruler, 
whose conduct the writer of the quaint story makes 
no attempt to explain, sent the same runner forth 
again, telling him to endeavour by any means to 
bring Jesus in. The man once more obeyed, and 
this time the Master consented to follow him; 
but lo! as the two passed through the gate of the 
palace, the standards held by the men on guard 
bowed down before the Lord, whereupon the 
Jews exclaimed more vehemently than ever, not 
this time against Christ, whose sudden appearance 
seems to have overawed them, but against the 
ensigns who held the standards, at which Pilate 
remonstrated with them, explaining that the men 
were not in fault. To humour the Jews, however, 
he now called in the soldiers and asked them if they 
could explain the incident, to which they replied 
that they were all pagans who worshipped the 
gods in the temples, adding, ‘ We only held the 
standards, and they bowed themselves down and 
worshipped.’ The governor, who was evidently 
becoming more and more uneasy in the presence 
of a power he could not understand, now said to 
the rulers of the synagogue, ‘Do ye yourselves 
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choose some strong men and let them hold the 
standards, and we will see whether they will bend 
of themselves.’ Twelve very strong and able men 
were at once selected, and Pilate ordered the runner 
to take out Jesus—who all this time had been 
looking quietly on—and bring Him in again. ‘This 
was done, and in spite of all the efforts of the twelve 
strong men to keep the standards upright, they all 
bowed low once more as the Lord passed them. 

It was at this juncture, when Pilate, whose fear 
of the accused, to whose superiority so strange a 
tribute had twice been given, was momentarily 
increasing, that his wife, who had been look- 
ing on at a distance, sent a message to him 
saying, ‘ Have thou nothing to do with this just 
man, for I have suffered much concerning Him 
in a vision this night,’ on which the Jews observed, 
‘ Did we not say to thee He is a conjuror? behold 
He hath caused thy wife to dream.’ ‘Taking no 
notice either of the message, or this comment on 
it, Pilate proceeded timidly to examine the prisoner 
against whom three chief accusations were made: 
that He had declared Himself to be a King and 
the Son of God, that He healed by the power of 
the Evil One, and that He was a breaker of the 
Sabbath. Against all of these charges, after an eagez 
discussion between Pilate and the accusers, Nicode- 
mus is represented as vigorously protesting, provok- 
ing the Jews to gnash their teeth at him, saying, 
‘Mayst thou receive His doctrine for truth, and 
have thy lot with Christ!’; to which he made the 
noble reply : ‘ Amen, I will receive His doctrine 
and my lot with Him, as ye have said.” Then 
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follows a dramatic description of how first one 
and then another of those who had been healed 
or comforted by Christ, including the impotent 
man of Bethesda, the man who had been born 
blind, the woman with the issue of blood, a cripple 
and a leper, pressed forward to bear witness in 
His behalf, each fresh testimony adding to the 
misery of the unhappy Pilate, who is represented 
as becoming more and more afraid as the Jews 
clamoured against him for listening to evidence 
that was not sanctioned by their law. 

Very different from the picture called up in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus of the Master entering the 
Hall of Judgment of His own free will, with 
standards bowing down before Him, is the im- 
pression left on the imagination alike by the Gospel 
story and certain legends that have gathered about 
it, telling of a weary sufferer dragged by rough 
hands from the palace of the High Priest to the 
pretorium, followed by a multitude eager for His 
condemnation, His agony increased rather than 
assuaged by an occasional glimpse of His Mother, 
and of the friends who strove in vain to get near 
Him. Jesus, when He reached the forum, was, 
it is said, already so worn and exhausted, that the 
Blessed Virgin, when she saw Him step on the 
square stone on which the guards compelled Him 
to stand that He might be seen and heard of the 
people, cried, ‘Is that indeed my Son?’ In fact 
the general tendency has been to endeavour to 
enhance the effect, already sufficiently tragic, of the 
inspired Gospel story, by the addition of painful 
details not given in it. Thus the crown of thorns, 
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which is supposed to have been made of the variety 
of buckthorn known as the Zizyphus Spina Christz, 
that formed the close-set hedges of the gardens 
round about Jerusalem, was, it is stated, woven in 
such a manner as to inflict the greatest possible 
torture, three branches being twisted together, with 
the thorns pointing inwards. When the crown had 
been placed on the head of the divine Victim, it 
was pressed down with vindictive force; and this 
being not enough it was struck again and again 
with two long staves, in fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, ‘ They took the reed and smote Him on the 
head,’ these staves seeming to form the arms of a 
cross, whilst the mock sceptre that the Lord still 
held in His bound hands suggested the central 
shaft. 

During the short interval between the first and 
second arraignment of the Lord before Pilate, the 
wife of the latter, who is described as a very beauti- 
ful woman—whose name is sometimes given as 
Procla and sometimes Claudia—did all she could 
to persuade him to deal leniently with the prisoner. 
Walking up and down with him in a little enclosed 
garden at the back of his palace, she pleaded most 
earnestly, telling him that in her dream she had 
seen all the chief scenes of the life of the Prophet, 
as she called Jesus, including the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Flight into Egypt, the Baptism, Temp- 
tation, Last Supper, and Agony in the Garden. 
The Master, she said, thus betraying her own 
belief in Him, was ever surrounded by a glory of 
light and attended by an angel guard. He it was 
whom*Herod had tried to kill, when he ordered 
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the Massacre of the Innocents, and on Pilate would 
fall just such a doom as had overtaken the Jewish 
tetrarch, if he failed to release the Holy One. It 
was all in vain, for though the governor was greatly 
moved, and went to the heathen temple to pray 
to his gods for guidance, he had not the moral 
courage to be true to his own convictions. He 
longed in his secret heart to set the Lord free, but 
he feared that the gods, in whom he truly believed, 
would visit him with their displeasure if he showed 


mercy to their rival—for a rival the despised — 


Galilean must surely be, or why did the Wise Men © 


come from so far to worship Him? 

. Meanwhile Herod, too, was greatly puzzled as 
to what it would be best for him todo. Ever since 
the death of St. John the Baptist he had been full 
of secret remorse for the weakness which had led 
him to consent to it, and had longed to see the 
great Teacher, whose coming had been foretold by 
the murdered forerunner. It has been suggested 
that he hoped, not only to witness some material 
miracle, but to be healed of his own guilt by the 
man who had proclaimed the forgiveness of sins ; 
but if this were so he forgot all his better impulses 
when he found himself face to face, not with a 


triumphant master, but with the suffering Victim — 


of Pilate’s cowardice. He is even said to have 
turned from the prisoner and reproved the guards 


for bringing Him before him in such a state; and 


it was not until the Lord had been taken to a room, 
and allowed to wash His bleeding face, that His 
new judge condescended to speak to Him. 


Herod began his examination of the accused by — 
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asking Him how He had dared to release prisoners, 
to pretend to restore the dead to life, to give sight 
to the blind, and to feed thousands with a few 
loaves? and when to all these questions no reply 
was given his surprise and anger knew no bounds. 
On either side of Herod stood Annas and Caiaphas 
with their attendants, all of whom he cordially 
hated because of their condemnation of his im- 
moral life, and it was especially mortifying to him 
to be treated in their presence with silent contempt. 
After a few more useless attempts to get Christ 
to answer, he called his servants to fetch the 
‘gorgeous robe,’ in which to array the patient 
Victim, and himself led the taunts with which the 
bystanders greeted Him, whilst the priests hurried 
away to bribe the populace to clamour for the 
condemnation of the prisoner when He should 
appear again before Pilate. 

On the way back to the forum Jesus is said to have 
met His Mother and the holy women who, escorted 
by St. John, were now able to follow Him at a 
little distance, for the press was no longer so great, 
many having gone with the priests to find out what 
their purpose might be. To this stage of the 
apocryphal narrative fresh pathos is added by the 
assertion that when the Blessed Virgin saw her 
Son issue from the palace refreshed by the washing 
of His face and wearing the ‘ gorgeous robe’ new 
hope for Him sprang up in her burdened heart. 
She knew that the people loved Him, and felt 
assured that if they were consulted they would 
vote for His acquittal. Great indeed, then, was 
her horrified disappointment when a short time 
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afterwards she heard their shouts for the release 
of Barabbas, and knew that the end was indeed 
near. It is further said that the scourging ordered 
by Pilate, that was probably only witnessed by the 
soldiers who inflicted it and their officer, took 


~ a 





place in the public square, Christ being bound — 


to a column that stood in the centre in full view 
of the hostile crowds and of the sorrowing friends 
who had cherished the delusion that He would be 


restored to them. Mary herself, with the holy 


women and St. John, stood in a group in a corner 


of the forum, that was a little raised above the - 


rest; and as they watched the terrible scene in 
spell-bound anguish, the wife of Pilate, who was 


looking down from the balcony of her private 


apartments, and guessed who they were, sent 
her servant with some fine linen to be given to the 


Blessed Virgin to bind up the wounds of her Son. — 
It was of course impossible to use it for that 
purpose, but when the sinless Victim, after 


enduring His terrible suffering with unflinching 
heroism, was led away to death, certain of those 


‘ 


who were with His Mother approached the pillar, — 


and wiped up with the gift of Claudia the blood 
that had fallen on the ground. 

Whilst the scourging was proceeding, angels are 
said to have come to strengthen the Lord, giving 
Him food and drink, and these heavenly minis- 
trants were visible to the wife of Pilate, who sent 
once more to her husband entreating him to spare 
Jesus, and enforcing her request with a ring her 
husband had given her long ago, promising her if 
she showed it to him that he would grant anything 
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she asked. He replied that the matter was now be- 
yond his control; the people had condemned their 
Teacher, not he. He was, however, still very uneasy; 
and it is related that after the public interview with 
Christ, described by the Evangelists, he took Him 
into a private room and there communed with Him 
alone for some time, the Lord revealing the whole 
truth to him and converting him to belief in His 
divinity. Yet for all that, when the clamour with- 
out increased, the faint-hearted governor yielded 
to it and brought forth Him whom he now knew 
to be God, to give Him up to the fury of His 
enemies, thereby laying up for himself life-long 
remorse, and so incensing his wife against him that 
she would have nothing more to do with him. 
That very night she secretly left the palace and 
joined the friends of Jesus, who hid her from those 
sent by her husband to seek her, in a subterranean 
room beneath a house at Jerusalem belonging to 
Lazarus. There she remained concealed until 
after the Crucifixion, when she openly declared 
herself a Christian and was baptized. Later she 
joined the disciples of St. Paul, becoming one of 
that great teacher’s most devoted adherents; but 
of the scene and manner of her death nothing is 
recorded. 

The Gospel of Nicodemus concludes the account 
of the trial of the Lord, by relating that after 
Pilate had washed his hands before the people, with 
the words in which he strove to throw on them 
the guilt of the condemnation of the innocent 
Victim, he had Jesus brought before him and ad- 
dressed Him in the following words: ‘ Thy own 
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nation hath charged Thee as making Thyself a 
king, wherefore I, Pilate, sentence Thee to be 
whipped according to the laws of former governors ; 
and that Thou be first bound, then hanged upon 
a cross in that place where Thou art now a prisoner, 
and also two criminals with Thee whose names are 
Dismas and Gestas.? ‘To this account tradition 
has added that the governor then turned to the 
guards and said to them: ‘ Take to the usual place 
of execution Jesus of Nazareth, seducer of the 
people, who has set at defiance the authority of 
Cesar, falsely giving Himself out to be the Messiah, 
as has been proved by the testimony of the leaders 
of His own nation. Crucify Him between the 
two thieves with the derisive title of King. Go, 
lictors, and prepare the crosses.’ 

As the condemned men were being led away, the 
governor with trembling hand wrote down his 
judgment, of which three copies were made by 
the witnesses who stood by. It ran thus: ‘ Forced 
against my will by the Jewish Sanhedrin and the 
people, who were ready to revolt, demanding the 
death of Jesus, whom they charged with being 
guilty of troubling the public peace, of blaspheming 
and violating their law, I have delivered Him to 
them to be crucified, so as not to fall myself under 
the displeasure of the Emperor, though I cannot 
say that the charges brought against the man have 
been proved.’ ‘This done, and the copies sent 
forth to be posted up in prominent places, the 
vacillating governor proceeded to pen the inscrip- 
tion to be placed at the top of the Cross; and this 
was very strongly objected to by the Jews who had 
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remained behind to see that all was done according 
to legal forms. They declared that throughout 
the proceedings Pilate had shown himself hostile 
to them, reflecting upon them in the wording of 
the judgment; and now this inscription, ‘ The 
King of the Jews,’ would not only bring them into 
contempt, but make the Cross of Jesus higher than 
that of His fellow-malefactors. The governor, 
however, was obdurate, and when it was urged 
that there was not room for the title to be placed 
above the head of Christ, he gave orders that a 
piece of wood should be nailed on the top of the 
Cross at once. Messengers were sent to see that 
this was done before the procession started for 
Calvary, and assured that his orders had been 
obeyed Pilate withdrew to his own private apart- 
ments, where he became a prey to conflicting 
feelings—rejoicing one moment over the skill with 
which he had evaded responsibility, only to realise 
the next that to escape the wrath of man he had 
brought upon himself that of God. He dared not 
face his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
knowing how bitterly she would reproach him ; 
and his hesitation to go to her set the final seal on 
his misery, for before he had summoned up courage 
to seek her she had left his home never to return. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE VIA DOLOROSA 


Tue laconic statements of Saints Luke and John 
as to what occurred after the release of Barabbas, 
who for sedition and murder had been cast into 
prison—the former merely saying that Pilate de- 
livered Jesus to the will of the people, the latter 
that He was led away to be crucified—are supple- 
mented by Saints Matthew and Mark with terribly 
realistic descriptions of the needless suffering in- 
flicted on the once-beloved Teacher. Yet in spite 
of the fulness of their narratives, popular imagina- 
tion has added yet other painful details of what 
it was the will of the Roman soldiers and the Jews 
to inflict upon their helpless victim. After a 
second scourging, that took place in a room beneath 
the Judgment Hall, and was even more cruel than 
the first, ropes weighted with iron hooks being 
used, the Lord’s own clothes, which had been 
washed by some secret friend, and included a long 
tunic woven for Him by His Mother, were flung 
down beside Him, with an order that He should 
put them on. With infinite difficulty He struggled 
into them, only to have them torn off again, to be 
replaced with the purple robe; and when, the cruel 
mocking of Him as king over, He was allowed to 
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resume His blood-stained garments, He was so ex- 
hausted that He could hardly stand for the Cross to 
be placed on His shoulders. All this was witnessed 
by the Blessed Virgin and the holy women; but 
now St. John persuaded them to go with him by 
a short cut to a point on the road to Calvary which 
the procession would have to pass, so that when the 
ascent of the Via Dolorosa actually began Christ 
was alone amongst His enemies. 

According to a quaint and beautiful tradition 
the Cross was placed upon the shoulders of the 
Lord, not by the rough hands of the Roman 
soldiers, but by angels invisible to all but Himself, 
who attended Him throughout the whole of His 
Passion. ‘The instrument of death, to the arms of 
which two long cords had been fastened, was, it 
is said, thrown by order of the captain of the guard 
at the feet of Jesus, who was told with a coarse oath 
to take it up and lose no time about it. To the 
surprise of all who stood by, for it seemed im- 
possible that one so weak could lift a weight so 
heavy, the prisoner after kneeling down to give 
thanks to His heavenly Father for the approaching 
redemption of the world, set the Cross upright, 
kissed the central beam three times, and with no 
apparent effort Himself adjusted it, or seemed to 
do so. For all that, it was evident that He would 
not be able to carry it far unaided, and four archers 
were told off to assist Him to keep the burden in 
position, by holding the ends of the cords hanging 
from it, and two to save the Bearer from falling 
with the aid of a rope fastened to the leathern 
girdle He wore, which, it is said, is still preserved 
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at Aix-la-Chapelle, with stains of His blood 
upon it. 

With the thieves, who, not having been ill-treated 
beforehand as Christ had been, were able without 
difficulty to carry their crosses, which were bound 
to their backs, on either side of Him, the Lord 
started on the terrible march to Calvary, faint for 
want of food, for He had tasted nothing since the 
Last Supper of the evening before. In advance 
walked the herald sounding his trumpet and pro- 
claiming the guilt of the condemned, whilst behind 
Him came the centurion, whose business it was to 
see the sentence of Pilate carried out, no suspicion 
crossing his mind of the startling testimony he was 
to bear a few hours later to the Son of God, whom 
he now looked upon as a mere malefactor, no better 
than His fellow-sufferers. The centurion was 
followed by a soldier bearing aloft upon a long 
pole a white tablet, on which the cause of the 
condemnation of the so-called King of the Jews 
was inscribed in red letters, and after him came two 
long files of legionaries guarding those about to die, 
who walked between them. The crown of thorns 
which had been taken off the head of the Lord, as 
it interfered with the bearing of the Cross, was 
carried by a young boy on a staff, to be used again 
in the final scene of the long-drawn-out tragedy ; 
and surrounding Jesus were the executioner and 
his assistants with ladders, ropes, wedges, and other 


implements of their horrible profession. The — 


melancholy cortége was followed by a number of 
Pharisees, including the members of the Sanhedrin, 
to whom the Roman governor had delivered the 
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prisoner, riding on white mules, the saddles and 
harness gleaming with rich embroidery, and at their 
heels surged a disorderly rabble of low-class Jews, 
struggling to keep up with them, and fighting with 
each other for the best places. 

To avoid the crowds pouring into Jerusalem 
for the Passover, a back street was chosen for the 
first stage of the dreary march to Calvary; and 
at the entry to it Annas, Caiaphas, and other 
priests were met, hurrying to the Temple lest they 
should be too late to keep the Paschal Feast. As 
they passed they cast scornful looks upon Him 
they had aided to condemn, little dreaming that 
He was the true Lamb of God, whose offering up 
of Himself would, before a few hours had passed, 
render needless any further sacrifice of innocent 
victims. Presently at the meeting of two roads near 
one of the ancient gates of the city, the Lord 
came suddenly in sight of His Mother, who had 
heard the sound of the trumpet announcing -His 
approach, and she held out her arms to Him, but 
could not get near Him because of the press. As 
He gazed mournfully at her He murmured ‘ Peace 
be with thee,’ and stumbled on a stone that lay in 
His path, dropping the Cross as He did so. ‘The 
archers dragged Him up again with the rope round 
His waist, reviling Him for His clumsiness, whilst 
the Pharisees shouted to them to look after Him 
better, or He would die in their hands before they 
got Him to Calvary. This was too much for the 
Blessed Virgin, who sank upon the ground in- 
sensible, not recovering consciousness till the pro- 
cession was out of sight. As soon as she could 


: 
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speak she entreated St. John to take her where 
she might see her Son again, and he, reluctantly 
yielding to her entreaties, although he knew it 
would only add to her suffering, led her to the 
porch of the house of Caiaphas, where she waited 
till the sound of the trumpet again announced 
the approach of the condemned prisoners. Then 
leaning on St. John she stepped into the road, 
trembling with anguish, but resolved to endure 
to the end. As she appeared one of the guards 
said ‘Who is this woman? ‘This is the second 
time she has got in our way’; and another 
answered, ‘ Oh, that is the mother of the Galilean. 
Let her be.’ Again the sight of the Blessed Virgin 
unnerved her Son, and He fell once more, at which 
Mary rushed to Him, forcing her way through the 
legionaries, who, touched with compassion, let her 
pass and remain for a few moments beside Him, 
before being called to order by their captain, who 
bade them press on. They helped the Lord to rise 
and proceeded on their way, not one of them 
interfering with the Blessed Virgin, who was led 
away by the beloved disciple, to follow the cortége 
for the rest of the way at a distance. Before leaving 
the scene of the second fall of Jesus, however, she 
fell on her knees by the porch that had sheltered 
her, and prayed to the Father of the divine Victim 
for strength for Him and for herself, leaving, it is 
said, the impress of her hands on one of the stones 
against which she leant, that was afterwards built 
into the first Christian church in Jerusalem. 

It was well that the Mother did not witness the 
third fall of Jesus, that took place soon after she had 
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withdrawn with St. John. He was for a consider- 
able time quite unable to rise, so that all hope of 
making Him carry His Cross the rest of the way 
had to be abandoned. As He lay exhausted 
beneath His burden the Pharisees began to murmur 
and to suggest that some of the legionaries should 
take up the Cross; but this was not permitted by 
their officer, who began to seek about among the 
passers-by for a suitable person to impress for the 
disagreeable service. He quickly picked out Simon 
of Cyrene, a strong-looking man, who had been 
caught in the crowds on his way back from his work 
in a garden outside the city, and had his two 
little sons with him. He at first refused to have 
anything to do with the matter, declaring he was 
a free citizen and not bound to obey; but the 
soldiers seized him and dragged him to where 
Jesus lay, his children clinging to him in great 
distress. As Simon gazed down upon the ex- 
hausted Victim, the Lord looked up at him in such 
a manner, that his dislike of the task before him 
was changed into a yearning desire to do all in his 
power for the Sufferer. Telling his boys, who 
both eventually became Christians, to go home 
alone, Simon tenderly aided Jesus to rise, cheer- 
fully shouldered the Cross, and took his place 
behind Him who was to die upon it, his heart full 
of pity for Him and wonder at the cruel fate which 
had overtaken one who seemed to him so noble 
and so good. 

The next incident of the long-drawn-out legend 
of the progress to the mount of death is the meet- 
ing with Seraphia or Veronica, that has been so 
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variously described, and on which have been founded 
sO many romantic legends, in some of which she is 
represented as a mere accidental spectator suddenly 
inspired with a desire to relieve the agony of a 
stranger; whilst others refer to her as an old 
friend of Jesus who had made her preparations 
beforehand. In one of the latter she is said to 
have been the wife of a member of the Sanhedrin, 
and therefore a privileged person, who on this sad 
occasion was allowed to take her stand in a prominent — 
position to await the coming of Christ. She was 
accompanied by her little daughter—a child of 
nine years old—who carried a cup of spiced wine, 
and she herself held beneath her veil a piece of very 
fine linen, woven by her own hands, which she 
hoped to be able to give to the Lord, for it was 
customary amongst the Jews to offer to those in 
trouble gifts of this kind, with which to staunch 
their tears or wipe the sweat from their brows. 
Discipline having been somewhat relaxed after 
the Cross had been transferred to Simon, Seraphia 
had not much difficulty in getting near to Jesus 
as soon as He came in sight, and falling on her 
knees before Him she held up to Him the snow- 
white linen, which He received in His bound 
hands, that had again been tied together when 
the Cross was taken from Him. Having pressed 
the clean cloth against His bleeding face He re- 
stored it to the donor with a wan and patient smile, 
and encouraged by this success Seraphia now took 
the cup of wine from her daughter and offered it 
to Christ to drink, but as He was about to do so, it 
was dashed from His lips by one of the soldiers, 
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whilst another roughly pushed the mother and 
daughter out of the way for the march to be 
resumed. 

Weeping and lamenting, Seraphia hastened home 
with the precious cloth, and as soon as she was 
alone in her own room she spread it out upon a 
table, and then to her delighted surprise she saw 
on it a true portrait of her beloved Master, which 
was recognised at once by all to whom she showed 
it. Until her death she never parted with it; and 
after she had passed away it was treasured up by 
the holy women, who later confided it to the care 
of the disciple Thaddeus. Changing hands again 
and again it was taken to Rome, and is supposed 
to be still in the sanctuary of St. Peter’s; but it 
is also claimed by several other cities, including 
Constantinople and Turin. 

It is generally taken for granted that the name 
of Veronica, which signifies ‘ true image,’ was given 
to Seraphia because of her ownership of an authentic 
likeness of the Lord; but some few look upon it 
as a corruption of Berenice, and identify the heroine 
of the touching episode of the gift of the linen cloth 
with the daughter of the Canaanitish woman who 
was healed by Christ. Those who take the former 
view give the whole life-story of Seraphia, making 
her a relative of St. John the Baptist and of Simeon, 
and telling how she won her husband Sirach—a 
Jew of the Jews—over to belief in Christ, even 
inducing him at the trial before Caiaphas to vote 
against the other members of the Sanhedrin for 
the release of the prisoner. 

Yet another variant of the popular legend converts 
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the Jewish matron into a Roman peasant woman 
named Faustina, who had been the nurse of the 
Emperor Tiberius when he was a child, and had ever 
since remained in his service, honoured and trusted 
by him, and allowed to speak the truth with im- 
punity when the most powerful nobles dared not do 
so. In his old age Tiberius gave himself up to a 
vicious life, and was stricken down with a loathsome 
disease, causing all but a very few faithful servants, 
including Faustina, to desert him. The faithful 
nurse, full of grief at the sufferings of her master, 
wandered from place to place seeking for some 
physician who would know how to cure him; and one 
day she rested in the hut of a vine-dresser, who told 
her that his wife, now a happy, healthy mother, 
had in her girlhood been healed of leprosy by a 
Prophet called Jesus, who he believed was still 
going about in Judza doing good. It was there, 
he added, that he had first seen his bride, and there 
that he was married to her ; but her fellow-country- 
men were so bitter against the followers of the new 
Teacher, he had thought it best to bring her away. 

Delighted at what she heard Faustina lost 
not a moment in returning to the palace, and 
having with difficulty persuaded Tiberius—who 
clung desperately to the one person who loved 
him—to allow her to go to Palestine, she set forth 
to seek an interview with Christ. She arrived in 
Jerusalem on the very day on which the Lord was to 
be crucified; and as she neared the city she inquired 
of every one she met if they could tell her where 
to find the Prophet of Nazareth. For some reason 
she could not understand no one was willing to 
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answer her, and some were so angry with her that 
she grew quite frightened ; but she pressed on and 
presently met Judas rushing out on his way to his 
self-inflicted death, crying aloud on all to slay 
him, for he had betrayed innocent blood. At last 
the poor trembling woman got some one to guide 
her—a disciple of Christ called Sulpicius—who 
made a way for her through the press, and when 
they at last stood at the corner of the street along 
which he knew the procession to Calvary would pass, 
he tried to break the truth to her that the Healer 
she sought was a helpless prisoner, already in the 
hands of the executioners. Even as he spoke the 
Prophet of Nazareth appeared, staggering beneath 
the weight of the Cross, and cruelly urged on by 
the soldiers on either side. When He was actually 
passing Faustina He fell, and she, forgetting every- 
thing in her distress for Him, rushed forward, tore 
off the white kerchief she was wearing and held 
it out to Him. Then was suddenly revealed 
to her the fact that this helpless, bleeding Victim 
was the man she sought for. He took her offering 
from her with a look that seemed to penetrate 
her very soul, and as He pressed it against His 
bleeding face she knew, though no word was 
uttered, that her prayer for help for her master was 
answered. When her kerchief was restored to her, 
behold, on it was imprinted an image of the Prophet ; 
and when the angry guards pushed her away to drag 
their fallen prisoner up, His divinity shone through 
His tortured human form, so that she, the humble 
peasant woman, knew that she was gazing on the 
Son of God. 


oO 
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Faustina remained in Jerusalem but a few hours 
and then started on her return journey, eager to. 
tell Tiberius all that had happened, and to win 

him back not only to bodily but to mental 

health. On her way she met, hastening to the 

Holy City, other messengers from the Emperor, 

who, doubting the power of a weak old woman to— 
obtain speech with the Prophet, had sent some of 

his greatest officers to seek Him. Faustina would 

fain have obtained news of her master’s state from 

them, but they would not pause an instant to 
attend to her, so eager were they to reach the 

governor’s palace to inquire where Jesus might be 

found. Great indeed was the dismay of Pilate 

when he learnt that envoys from the Emperor 

demanded an immediate interview with him, and 
his terror knew no bounds when, brought face to 
face with them, he heard they had come to take 

the Prophet of Nazareth back with them. Calling 

a slave in a trembling voice, he ordered him to go 

at once and tell the captain of the guard to take 
the King of the Jews down from the Cross, and 

the man had hardly left him before the Judgment 

Hall was shaken to its foundations by the earth- 

quake that accompanied the death of the Lord, 

whilst a darkness that might be felt hid Pilate and 

his unwelcome guests from each other. Soon a 

dim light returned, and with it the messenger 

bringing the news that all three of the condemned 

criminals were dead. Scarcely able to believe their 

ears the imperial officers withdrew, and Pilate knew 

full well that his own doom was practically now 

sealed. 
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Unwilling to be the bearers of the unwelcome 
tidings that the wonder-working Prophet had 
been put to a shameful death, the Roman nobles 
lingered so long on their way back that Faustina 
was the first to arrive at the palace of Tiberius. She 
found her master in much the same state as before, 
but as soon as she showed him the kerchief bearing 
the impress of the face of the Lord he began to 
revive, and when he had touched it his terrible 
disease left him entirely. His first action after 
his recovery was to send to Jerusalem to inquire 
into the conduct of Pilate, and to bring back some 
of the disciples of Jesus, by whom he and Faustina, 
who now received the name of Veronica, were 
baptized. Unfortunately there is absolutely no 
historical foundation for the story of the con- 
version of Tiberius ; and it is even asserted that the 
visit of his envoys to Jerusalem was but part of 
the dream of Pilate’s wife. In one version of the 
quaint legend it is Vespasian who is healed; and 
the destruction of Jerusalem by him and his son 
Titus is an act of revenge for the death of Christ. 
But whoever the minor actors in the dramatic tale 
may be, the part taken by St. Veronica is ever the 
same, and as long as the memory of the Via Dolorosa 
is preserved, her name will be associated with it. 

Although the transference of His burden to 
Simon was a very great relief to the Lord, it was 
still with difficulty that the last portion of the 
ascent to Calvary was climbed; and it is related 
that the new cross-bearer, angry with the insults 
that were heaped on the patient sufferer, threatened 
to go no further unless more mercy was shown. 
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It was when the base of the rocky hill, which 


was situated just outside what was known as the 
Ephraim Gate, was reached, that the pathetic 
incident recorded in the Gospels is said to have 
occurred—when Jesus told the women who had 


gathered about it not to weep for Him but for 


themselves and their children. There too, accord- 
ing to tradition, Simon was ordered to withdraw, 


and the Cross was once more laid upon Christ, — 


who had to carry it Himself to the actual scene 
of the execution, where He and the two thieves 
were driven into a little vaulted cell—now enclosed 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
known as the Prison of Christ—there to wait whilst 


the final preparations were made for their 


execution. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE CRUCIFIXION 


In spite of the many more or less probable details 
that have been added to the Gospel account of 
the last hours of the Lord, no attempt has been 
made to draw the veil from what passed between 
Him and His fellow-sufferers in their prison, before 
they were drawn forth to undergo the extreme 
penalty of the law. All that has been suggested 
is that the heart of Dismas was already touched, 
and though he did not as yet recognise in Jesus 
the little child he had rescued from the violence 
of his comrades in the desert so long ago, he had 
more than once on the road to death tried to 
express his sympathy for the man who, he in- 
tuitively felt, had been wrongly condemned. On 
the other hand the one allusion, that of St. John, 
to the presence of the Blessed Virgin on Calvary, 
has been supplemented by very full and greatly 
varied descriptions of all that the sorrowing Mother 
went through on the awful day when her beloved 
Son was taken from her; and even her faith in 
His final victory over the forces arrayed against 
Him must have been sorely tried. 

After she had recovered from the shock of 
witnessing the second fall of Jesus, Mary is said to 
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have been taken by St. John to the house of 
Seraphia, whence, after she had rested for a time, he 
led her by a somewhat circuitous route to a point 
on Calvary from which she could look down on all 
that passed, yet escape molestation from the guards, 
who had driven away all attracted to the scene by 
idle curiosity. She and the beloved disciple were 
followed by St. Veronica, who brought with her the 
cup of spiced wine she had already offered to the 
Lord, St. Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James the Less, and Mary Salome, all of whom 


watched the proceedings from afar, only drawing — 


near to the dying Master towards the end. They 


saw the roughly constructed instruments on which — 


the thieves were to suffer set up at the very edge of 
the cliff, where they could be clearly visible from a 
long distance off, with a space left between them 
for the more complicated Cross of the Lord; and 
in shuddering horror they looked on as the victims 
were hoisted up and bound tightly to the wood with 
cords that cut into their flesh. Then came the 
supreme moment when Jesus was led forth and 
ordered to sit upon a stone and remove His upper 
garments, whilst the final preparations were made 
for His crucifixion; and St. Veronica, noticing 
that the attention of the guards was distracted 
from Him for a moment, hurried forward with her 
cup of wine and bribed a soldier to take it to Him. 
The man accepted the money and approached the 
Sufferer ; but alas! he did but mock Him with the 
proffered refreshment, for he shared the wine with 
his comrades and pocketed the cup. Soon all 
was ready: the inscription of Pilate in Hebrew, 
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Greek, and Latin had been nailed to the top of 
the Cross—the last next to where the head of the 
Lord would rest, in prophetic allusion, it has been 
claimed, to the future supremacy of the Roman 
Church. The crown of thorns had been replaced 
upon the brow of the Victim; vinegar mixed with 
myrrh, which He had refused to taste, had been 
offered to Him; and clad only in a white woollen 
shirt, that, as well as the seamless tunic, had been 
made for Him by His Mother, He was laid upon 
the Cross, placing Himself in position as if glad 
that the last stage of His long martyrdom had 
been reached. It is further related that the suffer- 
ings of Christ were greatly increased through the 
carelessness with which the holes for the nails 
had been made, it being necessary to stretch His 
left arm to bring the hand to the right spot, and 
to drag His feet down with ropes for a similar 
reason; but it is added that everything was 
endured by Him without a groan, and throughout 
the whole of His terrible anguish angels were 
present with Him, sustaining His courage with 
messages from His heavenly Father. 

At the moment of the Elevation of the Cross, 
bearing its sacred burden, the Temple below was 
resounding with the blasts of trumpets announ- 
cing the immolation of the Paschal lamb, and it is 
said that when the shaft sank with something of 
a shock into the hole prepared for it, the shouts 
of joy of the prisoners in Hell, who knew that He 
who was about to die would soon come to their 
release, were heard by the watchers on the Mount. 
Then a strange and terrible pause ensued; the 
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executioners, their work done, withdrew to the 
background; the soldiers sat down at a distance 
to cast lots for the garments of the Lord—which 
are said to have been afterwards bought from them 
by Joseph of Arimathea—and the Pharisees, over- 
awed against their will by the majestic bearing of 
their Victim, refrained for a brief space from the 
insults they had been heaping upon Him. Taking 
advantage of the temporary lull, St. John, the 
Blessed Virgin, and the other holy women drew 
near to the Cross, and though several efforts were 
made to drive them away, they managed to retain 
their position to the end, witnessing the long- 
protracted agony of Him they loved, unable to do 
anything to relieve it, yet comforting Him greatly 
by their mere presence. 

To this portion of the story of the Cross belong 
the quaint and picturesque legends of the efforts 
of two birds to do something for their Creator, 
whose anguish they longed, if possible, to relieve. 
The Robin Redbreast is said to have received that 
distinctive name in Paradise, although its plumage 
was a uniform grey, and to have been told by the 
Lord Himself that some day an opportunity 
would come for him to dye his feathers crimson. 
Generation after generation of robins had striven 
in vain to win the distinction, and hope of doing 
so was all but abandoned, when one day a little 
bird flying over Mount Calvary saw the Redeemer 
hanging upon the Cross, his head drooping beneath 
the crown of thorns. Full of yearning com- 
passion for the sufferer, the robin, forgetting his 
usual timidity, flew down, and perching lightly 
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on the cruel circlet of pain, drew with his beak from 
the brow of the Lord a thorn that had sunk deep 
into the flesh. As he did so the blood from the 
wound splashed the feathers of his breast, whilst 
from the lips of the dying Victim came the words 
‘ Because of thy pity the reward is given to thee.’ 
Ever since the robin has proudly worn the ruddy 
badge of honour, for it was transmitted to the 
children of him on whom it was first conferred, 
and still bears witness to the truth of the proverb 
that the echo of good deeds is endless. 

Even more touching than the tale of how the 
robin won his crimson breast is that explaining the 
name and blood-red colour of the beak of the 
crossbill, who is said to have tried to pluck out 
the nails from the hands of Christ, as related in a 
beautiful poem by the German Julius Mosen; the 
translation of which by Longfellow, on which it 
would be impossible to improve, may well be 
quoted here : 


‘On the Cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 
Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 
And by all the world forsaken 
Sees he how with zealous care, 

At the ruthless nail of iron 

A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 
With its beak it doth not cease, 

From the Cross ’twould free the Saviour, 
Its Creator’s Son release ; 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness : 
“Blest be thou of all the good, 
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Bear as tokens of this moment 
Marks of blood and holy rood !” 
And that bird is called the Crossbill, 
Covered all with blood so clear, 

In the groves of pine it singeth 
Songs like legends strange to hear.’ 


Not only the birds that feebly strove to lessen 
the sufferings of their Lord, but the very plants 
that grew on the Mount of Pain seemed to be in 
some subtle way in sympathy with Him, drooping 
in the darkness that they felt to be unnatural. It 
was then that the Persicaria, known in France as 
La Montée au Ciel, or the ‘ Ascension flower,’ first 
received the crimson spot that distinguishes its 
leaves, for a little clump of it grew beneath the 
Cross and on it fell a few drops of the Saviour’s 
blood ; whilst at the same time the lungwort was 
baptized with the tears of the Blessed Virgin, the 
marks of which it has ever since retained, for which 
reason it is known in Dorsetshire as ‘ Maery’s 
Tears,’ the popular belief being that the eyes of 
the Mother of Jesus were as blue as its flowers, but 
that through much weeping the lids became as 
red as its buds. 

In the course of centuries many other plants, 
not all of them native to Palestine, have become 
associated with the Passion and Death of the Lord. 
Thus though the Acacia Seneh is generally identi- 
fied in the Holy Land as the true Burning Bush, 
in Europe the Holly Tree, sometimes called the 
‘Dowry of Mary,’ has long been looked upon not 
only as a type of it, but also as a symbol alike of 
the Blessed Virgin, whose heart was on fire with 
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divine love, and of her Son, whose soul was 
consumed by the flame of self-sacrifice, and whose 
brow was encircled with the crown of thorns. The 
variety of the Fritillary known as the Crown 
Imperial is said to have once held its flowers up- 
right, but to be doomed to droop them because it 
would not bow its haughty crest when its Lord 
passed it on His way to death. The Rosemary 
is credited with putting forth new buds on Good 
Friday to aid in the embalming of the body of 
Jesus ; the Christmas Rose is said to close its petals 
on that sad day and to open them again on Easter 
morning. A local name of the Fuchsia is Our 
Redeemer’s Blood-drops; the Amaranth, with 
its long tail-like spike of purple blossoms is known 
in Southern Europe as the Scourge of the Lord, 
and in England as Love Lies-a-Bleeding; in the 
Balearic Isles a variety of the Trefoil is to the 
natives the Corona di Cristo or Crown of Christ, 
and to the first Spanish settlers in America the 
Passion Flower seemed to be a perfect epitome 
of the last agony of the Redeemer, its corona 
representing the crown of thorns, its blunt-headed 
stamens the nails, and its five anthers the wounds 
made by them in the sacred hands and feet. 

In a copy of the Gospel according to St. John, pre- 
served amongst the archives of the Knights Templars 
of St. John of Jerusalem, to the words recorded in the 
canonical New Testament as spoken by Jesus from 
the Cross to His Mother are added, ‘ Weep not; I 
go to My Father and to Eternal life, behold thy son. 
He will keep My place.” Moreover, Anne Catherine 
Emmerich in her Revelations says that just before 
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the end the dying Lord asked the beloved disciple 
for water which it was impossible to obtain. She 
also quotes the strangely enigmatic sentence, 
‘When My voice is no more heard, the mouth of 
the dead will speak,’ as uttered by the Lord when 
the sponge filled with vinegar was offered to Him, 
and relates that the good thief recognised in 
Mary the young mother he had aided in Egypt, and 
realised that it was her Son who hung beside him. 
It was this, adds the dreamer, that first led him 
to reprove Gestas for his irreverence; and she 
credits him with remonstrating also with the 
soldiers for their rough treatment of Jesus, telling 
them that He was the Son of God who was killing 
Himself, and could even then if He willed it come 
down from the Cross. For this he was rewarded 
by having stones flung at him by the infuriated 
Jews, who would have marvelled greatly could 
they have foreseen the honours that were later 
to be conferred on the then despised criminal. 
The Penitent Thief has indeed, like St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, been taken into the affections of those who 
realise what the forgiveness of sins means; he is 
a member of the saintly hierarchy, is appealed to for 
aid by condemned convicts, commemorated in a 
quaint old Latin hymn, ‘ As raised above the Stars,’ 
and is actually endowed with a halo in some 
representations of the Crucifixion, notably in Fra 
Angelico’s masterpiece in San Marco, that converts 
the tragedy of Mount Calvary into a poem of 
triumph over death and sin. 

To Anne Catherine Emmerich, too, is due the 
legend that after the Cross of Jesus had been set 
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up the guard was changed, the centurion and the 
legionaries who had escorted the prisoners to Gol- 
gotha being replaced by a troop of fifty soldiers, 
under an Arab officer named Abenadar, who had 
entered the garrison of Jerusalem as a volunteer, 
and had become converted to the law of Moses. 
He knew of the prophecy that a Messiah would be 
born of the race of David, who would bring sal- 
vation to Israel, and had witnessed some of the 
miracles of Jesus, so that he was to some extent 
already prepared to believe in Him. Abenadar’s 
second in command was a young man called Cassius 
who suffered from defective sight, but in spite of 
this was a trusted emissary of Pilate, who often sent 
him on confidential missions, and had on this 
occasion ordered him to note and report to him 
everything that passed. To Cassius Abenadar 
entrusted the task of keeping order in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the three crosses, whilst he 
himself watched over the outskirts of the platform, 
keeping back the crowds that were continually 
gathering. 

The new guardians were men of a very different 
type to those they had succeeded, and their captain 
quickly put a stop to the cruel behaviour of the 
Pharisees, whom he compelled to remain at a 
distance in spite of their claim of privilege. Thus 
was secured a certain measure of peace for the last 
dread hour of the Redeemer’s agony; and when, 
after commending His Mother to the care of 
St. John, He yielded up His suffering soul to 
His Father, a great silence, broken only by the cry 
of the centurion, whom Anne Catherine Emmerich 
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identifies with Abenadar, ‘ Truly this man was 
the Son of God!’ fell upon the spectators. This 
was, however, almost immediately broken by the 
noise accompanying the first shock of the earth- 
quake, that dispersed all but the mourners by the 
Cross and the soldiers whose business it was to 
take down the bodies of the criminals. Before 
this was done, Cassius got leave from his superior 
officer to go and make his report to Pilate, and 
after a long hunt for him, he found him cowering 
in a corner scarcely able to articulate a word; the 
governor when he felt the trembling of the earth 
having fled terror-stricken from room to room. 
The news that the man he had mocked with the 
title of ‘ King of the Jews’ was really dead did 
something to reassure him, and he bade Cassius 
return at once to the Mount, and to continue to 
watch on his behalf all that went on. The young 
officer obeyed, arriving in time to aid Abenadar 
in the difficult task of performing his duty in the 
midst of the awful phenomena that marked the 
entry of the Lord of Life into the realm of the 
dead. ‘The thieves, strange to say, were still alive ; 
and in accordance with the horrible Roman custom, 
orders were given that their legs should be broken, 
which was done with heavy iron bars, Gestas 
uttering shrieks of despairing anguish, Dismas 
only giving one long sigh of relief as his soul passed 
straight to Paradise, where he was to be the first 
mortal to see his Lord and Redeemer. Abenadar, 
whose heart was already touched, now deputed 
Cassius to prevent any indignity being offered to the 
dead Christ, and the latter, reverently approaching 
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the Cross, pierced the heart of the Lord with the 
point of his long spear, thus setting at rest any 
doubt as to life being extinct. As he did so some 
of the blood and water that flowed from the 
wound fell upon his uplifted face, completely restor- 
ing his sight; and overwhelmed with joy at this 
unexpected boon he fell on his knees in adoration, 
bearing in his turn witness to the divinity of the 
man who had been so cruelly done to death by 
those He had come to save. 

Abenadar and Cassius were both among the 
first converts to be baptized after the Resurrection 
of Christ, to which they bore witness at the risk 
of their own lives, the former taking the name of 
Ctesiphon and the latter that of Longinus, in 
memory of the incident of the spear. Abenadar 
is supposed to have gone later to Spain with St. 
James the Great, aiding him greatly in his work 
there, and returning with him to Jerusalem; but 
of his subsequent fate nothing is recorded. On 
the other hand quite a long legend concerning 
Longinus, who is now canonised and invoked by 
those who suffer with their eyes, has been evolved, 
according to which he was ordained deacon by 
one of the Apostles, and, carrying everywhere with 
him a phial—said to be still preserved at Mantua— 
containing a few drops of the Master’s blood, he 
won over many to the true faith before his own 
martyrdom, which took place when he was still 
quite young. St. Gregory Nazianzen relates that 
he was made Bishop of Czsarea, and was beheaded 
by order of the governor, whose sight he restored 
after his own death, whilst another version of 
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his story makes his old friend Pilate his judge, 
adding the interesting detail that he entertained 
the soldiers sent to arrest him for three days un- 
recognised by them. He might easily have escaped 
had he not himself betrayed his identity; and 
in his longing to lay down his life for his Lord 
entreated them to carry out their instructions. 
After robing himself in white for what he called 
his ‘ wedding feast,’ he met his fate with a smile 
of joy upon his lips, and his head having been taken 
to the Roman governor, it was set up above one of 
the gates of Jerusalem as a warning to other Chris- 
tians. ‘There it remained for some time, and was 
then flung into the common sewer, from which it 
was rescued by a blind woman, who was being led 
to the Holy City by her son, in the hope of being 
cured by one of the followers of Him who had 
given St. Longinus his sight. The spot where 
the head lay was revealed to his fellow-sufferer 
by the saint himself, who appeared to her in a 
dream, promising to heal her if she gave it decent 
burial. She did so, and was duly rewarded, though 
where she interred it is not stated; but the loss 
of the priceless relic is to some extent atoned for 
by the fact that the spear with which the side of 
the Lord was pierced has been preserved, for 
after being lost for many centuries it was found 
by St. Helena on Mount Calvary, where it had 
been buried with the true Cross. Its possession 
is claimed by several churches, but the balance of 
evidence is in favour of its being amongst the 
treasures of St. Peter’s, Rome. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE ENTOMBMENT, LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL 
AND FINDING OF THE CROSS 


Tue Gospel record of what took place at Jerusalem, 
after the act attributed to St. Longinus had 
proved that the Lord was really dead, has been 
supplemented by many purely legendary incidents 
illustrative of the grief that overwhelmed those 
who loved Him, and the terror that seized those 
who had aided in bringing about the tragedy of 
His death. When after the legs of the thieves 
had been broken, their bodies were hastily taken 
down and flung into the pit prepared for male- 
factors, the Blessed Virgin, forgetting her own 
sorrow in her dread that a similar outrage might 
be offered to the sacred remains of her Son, is 
said to have pleaded with the rough soldiers not 
to touch Him. Already full of compunction and 
awe, for they had noted the mysterious darkness 
that had enveloped the Mount during the three 
hours of the Redeemer’s dying agony, and had 
heard the cry of the centurion, ‘ Truly this man 
was the Son of God!’ they drew back, unreproved 
by Abenadar or Cassius, allowing the holy women 
and St. John to remain unmolested at the foot of 
the Cross, and encouraging several disciples who 
P 
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had been looking on from a distance to approach. 
These now formed a kind of bodyguard round the 
chief mourners, so that when Joseph of Arimathea 
—to whom the broken-hearted Mother had con- 
fided her great longing that her Son should receive 
honourable burial—started on his errand to Pilate 
to crave the dead body of the Master, he left it 
surrounded only by His friends. 

Meanwhile the greatest consternation reigned 
in the city, where many strange signs and portents 
were bearing witness to some event of transcendent 
importance having occurred. In the Temple the 
ceremonies connected with the Passover were 
drawing to a close, when the officiating priest and 
the congregation were alike startled by the sudden 
fall of the two huge columns upholding the lintel 
at the entrance to the sanctuary, and the rending 
in twain of the veil that hung between them. 
The witnesses of the catastrophe had not recovered 
from the shock when a fresh horror succeeded it, 
for now appeared the shadowy forms of the dead, 
sent by the Lord from Hades to mark the commence- 
ment of the new era inaugurated by His death. As 
they wended their way amongst the crowds, even 
Annas and Caiaphas, who had hitherto been con- 
fident that in hounding Jesus to His fate they had 
but been doing their duty, began to fear that they 
had been guilty of a fatal mistake. The former 


fled in undignified haste from one secret recess of © 


the Temple to another, ever pursued by the strange 
visitants from the other world; but Caiaphas, 
though he too trembled, remained at his post, till 
all but his cowardly colleague had left the sacred 
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building, when he set forth to return to his palace. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that he 
was able to make his way through the streets, that 
were full of a surging, yelling multitude, trying 
to escape from the mysterious visitants from the 
tomb, who to the number of several hundred, 
clad in the grave clothes of many different periods, 
were passing to and fro, spreading everywhere by 
their presence a maddening anguish of terror, that 
was now and then increased by fresh shocks of 
earthquake. 

When at last the High Priest reached his home 
he found it in ruins, and, more than ever convinced 
in his secret soul that the execution he had sanc- 
tioned was the cause of the misfortunes that had 
overtaken him, he hurried to Pilate to consult 
with him as to what had better be done. He 
found the governor in a state of mind not unlike 
his own, and learnt from him that he had just given 
permission to Joseph of Arimathea to bury the 
body of Christ, hoping by this means to propitiate 
the people. The two remained closeted together 
for some hours, and the result of their conference 
was that Pilate resolved to set a strong guard over 
the tomb of the Lord, and to have Joseph of 
Arimathea arrested immediately after the inter- 
ment, to be dealt with later as circumstances 
should dictate. Ignorant of the miracle that 
had converted Cassius, and relying on his fidelity, 
the governor decided to appoint him captain of the 
guard, and a messenger was sent to summon him 
to receive his instructions. 

Very different from the wild excitement and 
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turmoil in the town was the solemn silence that 
reigned on Calvary during the pause of waiting 
for the return of Joseph of Arimathea, which for 
several reasons was considerably delayed. To begin 
with, he had great difficulty in getting through 
the crowds in the streets, and after seeing Pilate 
he had to make a wide détour to fetch the Cup of 
the Last Supper, in which he hoped to be able to 
collect some of the blood from the sacred wounds 
of the Lord, and the fine linen cloth that was to 
serve as a shroud for the revered remains. Con- 
cerning this shroud a beautiful legend is told in 
a rare black-letter version of the Gospel of Nico- 
demus by Wynkyn de Worde, bearing the date 
1511, and preserved in the British Museum, which 
can be best told in the actual words of the sixteenth- 
century editor. ‘This priceless volume bears the 
title: ‘How Centurio tolde Pylate of y® wonders 
that was at Crystes passym and the same Pylate 
tolde the Jewes thereof, and of the precyous cloth 
that our Lorde was buryed in.’ The following is 
an exact transcript of the quaint and absolutely 
unique story.? 

‘And Centurio tolde to Pylate all that was befall. 
And whan Pilate herde this he was wonders heuy 
and sory, and so for sorynesse and heuynesse he 
ne ete nor dranke that day. ‘Than called Pilate 
the Jewes, and thus he sayd to them. Meryayle 
ye not of the tokens that be befallen at the passym 
of Jhesu, and that the sonne lost his lyght and also 


1 Quoted from the black-letter version, in the British Museum, of 
the Nychodemus Gospell, by Wynkyn de Worde, published in London 
in grr. 
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the daye. And the Jewes sayd to Pylate, Syr it was 


the clypse of the sonne as we haue understanden 
of wyse men afore us. Than sayd Pylate how 
may it be that the vayle of the temple is smyten 
asondre and many graues undone, and deed men 
ryse up from deth to lyfe, hath y® clypse of the 
sonne done all this. All these tokens men tell 
me are befallen in the cyte of Jherusalem, and 
yf ye byleue not me aske Centurio, & they that 
were with hym whiche kepte Jhesu. Than were 
these men brought forth afore the Jewes whiche 
that bare wytnesse, and thus they sayd. For sothe 
we saye that in the dyenge of Jhesu the erth 
groned & shoke, as watter dooth whan it is meued, 
and we sawe that many bodyes arose fro deth to 
lyfe, and by these tokens we byleue that this 
Jhesus is Goddes sone. ‘Than the apostles and 
holy women that had folowed our lorde Jhesu 
fro Galylea, sawe that was befallen and that men 
had done to hym, drewe them by themselfe. 
Than Joseph of Barmathy kept hym for to bye 
a precyous cloth for to wynd our lorde Jhesu in 
whan he myght gete graunte of Pylate for to haue 
y® body. And on this wyse came Joseph by this 
precyous cloth as ye shall here. There was a 
knyght of Capharnane whose name was Leuy. 
This knyght wedded a yonge lady, and by processe 
of tyme they had togyder a doughter, whome they 
called Syndonia and her they put to lernynge, 
and so by processe of tyme she wered a curyous 
werker, as of clothes of golde and clothes of sylke, 
and of all other womens werkes. And so at the 
last whan God wolde this Leuy dyed and than 
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his wyfe for the grete loue that she loued hym 
she fell in a grete malady as in a colde palsey, so 
ferforth that she myght neyther stere hande nor 
fote, and so for this grete sekenes she fell in a 
grete pouerte so ferforth that she ne had to lyue 
upon, but by the werke of her doughters handes. 
And so it befell that upon the same daye that our 
Lorde Jhesu was deed this layd sayd to her doughter. 
My doughter Syndonia thou knowest well that 
our grete sabbot daye is nere, than must we ete 
our paske lambe, and on this daye is the grete 
market at Barmathye, therfore good doughter 
goo and arayethe, and take some of thy werke that 
thou hast wrought and bye us there suche thynges 
as is nedefull to the and me at this holy tyme. 
Her doughter Syndonia answered to her moder 
and sayd, moder your wyll shall be done, and moder 
I doo you to understande that I haue wrought 
the curyousest cloth euer was made, for it fell-soo 
gracyously to werke that it is more curyous then 
I can skyll of, and than the lady sayd to her doughter, 
lette me se that cloth, and Syndonia shewed this 
cloth to her moder. And whan this lady sawe 
this cloth she sayd thus. Blessyd be that lorde 
that hath made the to werke suche a cloth, and 
doughter upon my blessyn ye sell it to noo man, but 
yf he tell the what he shall doo withall. And than 
this mayde Syndonia wasshed and bawmed her, 
and arayed her to the market, and in the market 
stode Joseph of Barmathye with mocke people 
spekynge of our lordes deth, and by auenture 
this mayde Syndonia came before hym, & Joseph 
of Barmathye esayed the cloth that hanged on 
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her arme, and asked her yf she wolde sell that 
cloth. And she answered and sayd ye syr. And 
than Joseph asked her the pryce & she sayd 
xxx besauntes. And anone Joseph payed to her 
xxx besauntes. And Syndonia fell downe to his 
fete prayenge hym that he wolde tell her what he 
sholde do withall. And than he answered her 
and sayd. Doughter this daye is deed an holy 
prophete that men called Jhesus of Nazareth, 
and that holy prophete I purpose for to burye 
& wynde in this cloth, doughter now haue I tolde 
the what I wyll do withall, & therefore tell me 
who made this clothe that I haue bought of the. 
And this mayde sayd that herselfe made it. And 
Joseph asked her what was her name, and she sayd 
Syndonia. Then sayd Joseph now after u I 
shall name this cloth, for this cloth shal be named 
Syndonia, and then this mayde wente home to 
her moder and tolde her how she had spedde, 
and her moder asked her what shold be done with 
the cloth. And Syndonia tolde her that the holy 
prophete that was that tyme deed sholde be buryed 
therein. And who shall bury hym therin sayd 
this lady. And Syndonia sayd that Joseph of 
Barmathye sholde burye hym therin. And when 
this lady herde this she sayd thus. Wolde my 
lorde God and that prophete that I had gyuen 
that cloth to his buryenge. And anone with 
that worde she was more holer than euer she 
was afore. And anone the lady and her doughter 
fell doune to the grounde upon theyr knees thank- 
ynge our lorde God of this gloryous myracle. 
And so afterwarde our lorde gaue theym suche 
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grace that the moder was wedded to a worthy 
duke, and her doughter was Empresse of Rome. 
And so they lyued euer after in our lordes seruyce, 
and whan Joseph of Barmathye had bought this 
precyous cloth whiche was lorde and constable 
ouer all Pylates men, he was a full good man, & a 
ryghtfull, he was not assented to the accusacyons — 
and wordes of the Jewes, he abode the kyngdome 
of God, & so he came to Pylate & asked hym 
the body of Jhesu. And Pylate granted hym it. — 
Than this Joseph & Nychodemus toke downe the 
body of Jhesu of the Crosse, and hym he wounde 
in this Sindonia that he had bought, & he buryed 
hym in his monument, whereas neuer man was 
buryed in, & so y® Jewes wolde haue slayne Joseph 
& the xij men that had spoken for our lorde 
Jhesu afore Pylate. And also they wolde haue 
slayne Nychodemus, and also those that our lorde 
had made hole of many grete infyrmytees, and also 
they had dyscouered afore Pylate all his good 
werkes that he had done in euery place.’ 
When St. Joseph of Arimathea, bearing the shroud 

and the cup of the Holy Eucharist, was leaving the — 
Ccenaculum on the evening of the first Good © 
Friday, he is said to have met Nicodemus, who, all 
his timidity laid aside now that the Master he — 
had followed in secret was taken from him, had ~ 
resolved openly to join the disciples and manfully 
to share their fortunes. Learning the errand on 
which St. Joseph was bent, he entreated to be 
allowed to accompany him, and to bring spices — 
for the embalmment, the purchase of which caused 
some little further delay, so that when at last the © 
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two reached the base of the Mount night had 
already fallen. They found a double cordon of 
soldiers surrounding Calvary; and in spite of the 
pass from Pilate presented by St. Joseph, they 
had great difficulty in persuading the guards to allow 
them to go up to the place of execution. Only 
after a considerable bribe had been given was 
opposition withdrawn ; and those waiting beneath 
the Cross had begun to fear that after all they 
would be deprived of the melancholy consolation 
of performing the last offices for the beloved dead. 
Great indeed then was their relief when St. Joseph 
at last arrived with the news that Pilate had given 
consent for the burial of the Lord in his garden, 
and not another moment was wasted before making 
the necessary preparations for the entombment. 
Few details are given by the Evangelists as 
to what now took place; but according to the 
most generally accepted tradition the body was 
taken down by St. Joseph and Nicodemus, who, 
mounted on ladders, one on each side of the 
Cross, first passed beneath the outstretched arms 
a broad linen band to uphold the lifeless weight, 
and then reverently withdrew the nails, St. 
Joseph those in the hands and Nicodemus those 
in the feet. These they handed to St. John 
the Evangelist, who hid them in his tunic, lest 
the sight of them should add to the suffering of 
the Blessed Virgin. When this had been done, 
St. Joseph tenderly took the sacred burden in his 
arms, the drooping head resting on his shoulder, 
and carried it down to the sorrowing Mother, 
who awaited it, seated on the ground with the 
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holy women watching beside her. She received — 
it calmly, in spite of her great anguish, and first 
removing the crown of thorns, kissed the face again 
and again, murmuring words of endearment, 
whilst the other mourners looked on in silent 
sympathy. Presently St. Joseph, Nicodemus, and 
St. John withdrew to a little hollow near by to 
prepare for the embalming, and Mary with a com- 
posure that astonished all who were with her, asked 
for water and sponges with which to wash the 
body of her Son. They were brought to her by 
one of the soldiers, who still kept guard on Calvary, 
but in obedience to the orders of Abenadar re- 
mained at a distance, except when their services 
were required. With her own hands the sorrowing 
Mother now made ready for the tomb the Son 
she so dearly loved, aided not only by St. Mary 
Magdalene and Mary Salome, but also by angels, 
the light emanating from them supplementing the 
flickering gleams of the lanterns supplied by the 
captain of the guard. All too soon came St. John 
and Joseph of Arimathea to fetch the body of the — 
Lord, and the Blessed Virgin entreated them to — 
leave it with her a little longer, only yielding when — 
they pointed out to her the danger of interruption ~ 
now that the night was so far spent and the dawn 
of the Sabbath close at hand. Once more the 
Mother embraced her Son and then allowed Him 
to be carried away for the embalmment, remaining 
at the foot of the Cross with the holy women, till 
St. John returned to tell them that all was now 
ready for the entombment. 

In other versions of the legend concerning the 
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Descent from the Cross, various more or less 
significant details are given, such as that as St. 
Joseph lowered the body, the Mother seized the 
drooping hands and kissed them again and again ; 
and that after removing the crown of thorns and 
closing the eyes, she tried in vain to cross the 
arms upon the breast, desisting at last when she 
recognised her inability to do so as a sign that 
they must remain outstretched to call sinners to 
repentance. Some writers again give to St. Mary 
Magdalene almost as prominent a position in the 
tragic scene as the Blessed Virgin herself, describing 
how she wept over the feet and wrapped them in 
her veil, and was allowed to help to carry the body 
to the stone on which it was laid to be embalmed. 
Yet others dwell on the care with which, in spite 
of the great need of haste, everything associated 
with the Crucifixion that could be carried away 
was preserved, telling how the Eucharistic cup, 
in which the blood from the wounds had been 
caught, and the crown of thorns, were taken by 
some of the disciples to the Ccenaculum, the 
first to be claimed that same night by Joseph of 
Arimathea, to be to him a stay and comfort till 
his death, the second to be handed down as a price- 
less heirloom from generation to generation. After 
resting for a time in the beautiful Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris, built for its reception by St. Louis of 
France, the crown was divided into a great number 
of portions and dispersed in many different direc- 
tions, one spine even finding its way to the British 
Museum. 

The simple statements of the Evangelists that 
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Joseph wrapped the body of Jesus in a clean linen 
cloth with the spices provided by Nicodemus and 


“laid it in a sepulchre wherein never man before — 


was laid,’ have been supplemented by descriptions 
of a long ceremonial in which St. John, the holy 
women, and even the officers of the Roman guard, 
took part. As the dead Christ lay upon the stone 
to which He had been carried by St. Joseph and 
Nicodemus, His Mother placed beneath His head 
the piece of fine linen that had been given to her 
by Pilate’s wife, and St. Mary Magdalene strewed 
costly aromatic herbs upon His limbs. ‘The actual 
shroud, that ever since it swathed the sacred body 
has, it is claimed, retained its impress, was added 
to by other wrappings, the gifts of the disciples, 
who longed to give proof of their devotion, and 
it was not until daylight was close at hand that 
the funeral procession started for the garden 





containing the tomb. Preceded by two soldiers — 


carrying torches, the bearers of the body, who 
are said to have been St. Joseph, Nicodemus, St. 
John and Abenadar, were followed by the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Mary Magdalene, Mary Salome, Mary 


Cleophas, and St. Veronica; a guard under Cassius, — 


who had now returned from his interview with 
Pilate, bringing up the rear. 

The property of St. Joseph of Arimathea is sup- 
posed to have extended over the whole of the 
western side of Mount Calvary, and the tomb, 
that consisted of a double cave hewn out of the 
living rock, to have been situated in a deep de- 
clivity at the base of the hill, completely hidden 
from view by a dense shrubbery. When it was 
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reached the bearers entered the inner recess and 
laid their sacred burden in a hollow resembling 
a coffin, that was already prepared for its reception, 
and was lined with sweet-smelling herbs. They 
then withdrew that the Blessed Virgin might bid 
her Son farewell alone; and when she returned 
from the sad interview the other holy women were 
permitted to take a last look at their Lord, after 
which a pall was spread over the body by St. John 
and Nicodemus. All having thus been done 
decently and in order, St. Joseph of Arimathea 
made the inner recess secure with a huge stone 
that was rolled into place along a groove cut in 
the floor of the outer tomb, and sealed first by the 
officers of the guard with the official seal of the 
Roman governor, and then by the High Priest who 
had come to make sure that Jesus was actually buried. 

After placing his men at the entrance to the 
sepulchre, Cassius took up his position in the ante- 
chamber, determined to remain there on guard 
until the dawn of the third day, on which the 
Master had said He would rise again, secretly 
hoping that he himself might be a witness of the 
Resurrection. Slowly and sorrowfully, looking 
back again and again, the mourners now dispersed, 
St. John leading the Blessed Virgin, the rest of the 
party returning to their own homes, with the excep- 
tion of St. Joseph and Nicodemus, who re-entered 
Jerusalem through a little door cut in one of the 
walls, of which they had a key, the former intend- 
ing to take the cup containing the Lord’s blood to 
a place of security, the latter to seek an interview 
with Pilate, for he was determined to confess 
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himself a Christian and atone, if possible, for his 
long vacillation by converting the Roman governor 
to his own belief. 

Scarcely had Nicodemus left him before St. 
Joseph was seized by soldiers, who, by order of 
Pilate and Caiaphas, had been lying in wait for 
him. By them he was taken to a prison in a tower 
of the city walls, where he was left to die of star- 
vation, the men having been bribed by their em- 
ployers not to reveal his place of confinement. 
Fortunately for their victim, however, they had 
received no instructions to search him, and he took 
with him, concealed beneath his cloak, a talisman 
against all want or suffering. This was the sacred 
vessel that was later, as the Sangreal, to become 
venerated not only as a symbol of spiritual strength, 
but as the very source of that strength, and to be 
the inspiration of a long romance that has assumed 
many Aifier est forms in different lands. In some 
it is described as a dish or cup endowed with 
the supernatural gift of supplying food and drink, 
whilst in others its powers include that of testing - 
purity, it being invisible to all but those whose 
lives have been absolutely free from any taint 
of sin. In one form of the legend the wonder- 
working cup, instead of being taken to prison by 
St. Joseph, is brought to him there by Christ Him- 
self, who comforts him with the assurance that 
it will give him all he needs, and prophesies that its 
owner will live to make His name known in foreign 
lands. At the end of forty hours the prisoner 
was released by angels, who drew him up through 
the roof of his cell, and he joined the other disciples 
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in the Ccenaculum, who told him of the resurrection 
of the Lord and of the rage of the Jews who, they 
added, were clamouring for his death, declaring 
that instead of burying the body of Jesus he had 
hidden it away. They had besieged Pilate in his 
palace with a demand that Joseph should be given 
up to them, and the governor had sent messengers 
to the prison with orders to bring the accused 
before him, intending, it is supposed, to let the 
people have their way. When the fact that the 
scapegoat had disappeared became known, there 
was a terrible tumult; but in spite of the bitter 
feeling against him, Joseph escaped until after the 
Ascension of Christ, when he was again arrested 
and condemned to be cast adrift in a boat with 
Lazarus and his sisters. 

St. Joseph shared the fortunes of his fellow exiles 
in the south of France for some time, and then 
made his way to England, landing on the shores of 
the Bristol Channel, whence he wandered to’ the 
site of the future city of Glastonbury, that was 
then a stronghold of Druidic worship. Climbing 
the little height now known as Wearyall Hill, he 
leant upon the staff he had brought with him from 
Palestine and gazed around him, seeking some quiet 
spot where he might rest awhile before beginning 
the work of conversion of the heathen. When he 
would have gone further he found to his surprise 
that he could not withdraw his staff from the 
ground, for it had taken root, and accepting this 
as a sign that he should remain where he was, he 
lay down beside it to sleep. When he awoke he 
found himself beneath a shady tree, that year by 
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year after its miraculous origin is said to have put 
forth blossoms on the eve of the Saviour’s birth, 
until in the time of Cromwell it was cut down by 
an over-zealous Puritan, indignant at the homage 
paid to it. Fortunately, however, many offshoots 
from it had been planted elsewhere, that to this 
day bear their silent witness to the sanctity of 
the Holy Night; and it was long customary in 
England for branches of the blossoming thorn 
to be carried in the Noél processions. 

After St. Joseph, who though he was often in 
danger from the Druid priests, appeared to bear 
a charmed life, had gathered about him a little 
band of converts, he built with their aid near his 
flowering staff a humble wattled sanctuary, the 
remains of which are said to have been discovered 
about 160 aA.p. by two missionaries from Rome. 
They incorporated them in a stone church, that 
was later succeeded by one stately edifice after 
another, the last having been the noble abbey 
consecrated in 1303, now alas! in ruins, but retain- 
ing, in the chapel dedicated to St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, a memorial of the man who inaugurated 
the evangelisation of a district, that has never since 
his time been without a Christian place of worship. — 

When his end drew near the zealous missionary 
became oppressed with home-sickness, and resolved 
to return to Jerusalem to die; but he is said to 
have left behind him at Glastonbury the holy cup 
of the Last Supper; and it was there that began 
what may be called the second portion of the 
Romance of the Grail, which was turned to such 
admirable account by Tennyson, dealing with its 
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later wanderings, its loss, the long quest for it, 
and the vision of it granted to the stainless 
knight. This, however, belongs rather to secular 
than to sacred legend, for it is to a great extent a 
transformation of ancient Keltic folklore into a 
Christian allegory full of symbolism and mysticism, 
in which the Eucharistic chalice takes the place of 
the magic food-giving vessel of the old Pagan sagas, 
that dimly shadowed truths not fully revealed until 
after the death of the Redeemer on the Cross. 

In another version of the legend of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea, he is represented as remaining in 
prison, sustained by food miraculously supplied by 
the Cup of the Last Supper, for no less than forty 
years, during which his wife constantly endeavoured 
in vain to obtain his release. Not until after the 
siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian and Titus was he 
set free; Caiaphas, who was still living, having re- 
vealed where he was, after exacting a promise that 
he himself should suffer no harm. The Roman 
Emperor is represented as going in person to St. 
Joseph’s prison, which he finds full of heavenly 
light, and in a long interview with its inmate he 
becomes converted to belief in Christ, though 
his ideas as to His teaching remain to the end some- 
what crude, for his first thought is to avenge His 
death. St. Joseph helps him to discover every one 
who had any hand in it, even the executioners, 
who only obeyed the orders they had received ; 
and they were all burnt except Caiaphas, who 
because Vespasian had given his word that he 
should not suffer, was merely cast adrift in an open 


boat. St. Joseph and the Emperor are both bap- 
Q 
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tized by St. Philip, after which the latter disappears 
_ from the story; but the former, bearing with him 
the holy cup, goes forth attended by no less than 
seventy-five disciples to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen. When this large party reaches the sea- 
shore they are at first at a loss how to proceed, but — 
the eldest son of St. Joseph hears a voice telling 
him to spread his shirt upon the water, and on it 
they all sail safely to England, where they are kindly 
received by the king, whose enemies they aid in 
defeating by the power of the treasure they have - 
brought with them. The whole country is quickly 
converted to Christianity; and when St. Joseph 
feels his end approaching he goes to Jerusalem to 
die, leaving his precious cup in the care of a young 
son who had been born to him in his old age, and 
is identified by some writers with the stainless 
Sir Galahad of King Arthur’s court. 

In the legends here quoted concerning St. Joseph 
of Arimathea, and in many others resembling them, 
he is always represented as owing everything to 
the possession of the sacred chalice ; but it is note- 
worthy that the Gospel of Nicodemus makes abso- 
lutely no reference to it, although if the author of 
that most remarkable book really was the disciple 
who came to Jesus by night and aided in the en- 
tombment, he must have known the whole truth. 
Whoever he may have been, his account of what 
happened to St. Joseph of Arimathea after the 
Resurrection of the Lord differs essentially from 
all others. He describes in a truly graphic manner 
the dismay of the Jews when their prisoner could 
not be found, and tells of the sudden change of 
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their purpose concerning him when, acting on the 
advice of Nicodemus, they went to Arimathea to 
seek him, armed with a conciliatory letter from 
the chief priests, and discovered him in his own 
home quietly pursuing his usual avocations. 
‘Joseph,’ he says, ‘having read the missive they 
brought, cried: ‘“‘ Blessed be the Lord who didst 
deliver me from the Israelites that they could not 
shed my blood”... and on the morrow he 
mounted his ass and went along with them to 
Jerusalem.’ There in the presence of Annas, 
Caiaphas, and other witnesses, he told how Jesus 
had come to him in prison, and when, unable to 
bear the brightness of His glory, which was as 
that of the sun, he fell upon the earth for fear, the 
Lord laid hold of his hand, lifted him from the 
ground, wiped the dew from his face, and kissed 
him, saying, ‘ Fear not, Joseph; look upon Me; 
it is I!’ Then Joseph cried ‘ Rabboni! Elias!’ 
and Jesus answered ‘I am not Elias, but Jesus of 
Nazareth whom thou didst bury’; on which the 
wondering prisoner begged to be shown the tomb 
in which he had laid the Lord, when Jesus, again 
taking his hand, led him to the sepulchre and showed 
him the empty grave with the linen clothes still 
folded as He had left them. After this the Master 
took Joseph back to his home at Arimathea, and 
bade him remain there for forty days, telling him 
He Himself must go to His disciples. 

To all this the priests listened in awestruck 
astonishment, falling down on their faces like dead 
men when St. Joseph ceased speaking, and crying 
out to one another: ‘ What is this extraordinary 
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sign which is come to pass in Jerusalem?’ As 
a matter of course no further attempt was made 
to molest the witness, who now became the trusted 
counsellor of the men who but a short time before 
had condemned him to a lingering death. The chief 
priests and Levites carefully followed the instruc- 
tions given by St. Joseph, and it was in accordance 
with his suggestions that they summoned to their 
presence two of the risen dead, whose revelations 
concerning Christ in Hades are related below, with 
other legends concerning the descent of the Lord 
into Hades. 

The early Christians have been severely criticised 
for what has been called their indifference to the 
preservation of the Cross on which their Master 
suffered, and invidious comparisons have been 
drawn between this neglect and the loving venera- 
tion in which were held the cup of the Last Supper, 
the seamless vesture for which lots had been cast, 
the linen shrouds that had wrapped about the 
body of the Lord, the crown of thorns, and other 
relics of His Passion. It has been again and again 
pointed out as a proof of want of due respect for 
so sacred a relic as the Cross that more than three 
centuries were allowed to pass by before any effort 
was made to recover it. ‘The injustice of these stric- 
tures is now, however, fully recognised by those who 
are acquainted with the customs that prevailed 
at the time of the Crucifixion, and the impossi- 
bility, before Christianity became the religion of 
the state, of any really effective search being made 
on Calvary, from which every trace of the tragedy 
that had taken place was removed almost immedi- 
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ately after the death of the Lord. The relatives of 
a condemned criminal had no more power then 
than they would have now of taking possession 
of their dead or of the instruments of death, and 
but for the intercession of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
the body of Christ would have been flung into the 
common pit set apart for the remains of male- 
factors. ‘The Jews looked upon all the implements 
used at an execution as unclean, and the laws 
concerning their disposal were exceedingly stringent, 
as proved by the following quotation from the rules 
laid down by the Sanhedrin: ‘ Let none be hanged 
on a tree which is rooted in the ground, for the 
wood must be buried with the condemned in order 
that the latter may not leave in the world any 
memory of his shame, and in order that no man 
may say “ Behold the wood on which so and so 
was hanged.” With regard to the rock with 
which a man was stoned, or the cord with which 
he was strangled, let all such objects be hidden 
away.’ 

The probability is that the Cross was taken down 
on the evening of Good Friday, and Anne Catherine 
Emmerich, who, whatever may be thought of her 
claim to supernatural inspiration, was certainly 
gifted with an extraordinary power of realising the 
awful scenes on Calvary, says in her Revelations : 
“As the Blessed Virgin and the holy women 
were returning home from the Mount, they met 
a band of soldiers escorted by torch-bearers who 
had been sent to take down the crosses and bury 
them before the Sabbath.’? Exactly where they 
were hidden she does not indicate; but, according 
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to a long-accepted tradition, a certain Jew made 
a record of the spot, which remained a secret in his 
family until the time of the conversion of Con- 
stantine, when it was in the possession of a rabbi 
named Jude or Judas, a descendant of Zaccheus 


and a Christian, who had received at his baptism 


the name of Cyriacus or Quiriacus. In the deeply 


interesting story of the Finding of the Cross, this — 






Jew plays almost as important a part as St. Helena 


herself; but the series of beautiful legends con- 
cerning the visions granted to Constantine and 
his mother, with those relating to the long search 
for the relics on Calvary, belongs to a much later 
period than that now under consideration. It 
must suffice to add here that the three crosses 
were eventually discovered on 13th September 327, 
the anniversary of the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple, in a deep cave on the east of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; and that the one on which the Re- 
deemer died was identified by the restoration to 
health of a dying woman to whose bedside it was 
carried. Divided into three portions by St. 
Helena, one was given by her to the Bishop of 
Jerusalem for the church she founded on Calvary, 
another was sent to her son at Constantinople, 
and the third to the Bishop of Rome, each in the 
course of centuries to be broken up into millions 
of minute pieces, now distributed throughout 
Christendom, and concerning which innumerable 
legends have been evolved. Of the three nails, 
that were found some little time after the crosses, 
one was set in the crown of Constantine, and 
another in a bit of the Emperor’s favourite horse, 
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whilst the third was lost after being thrown into 
the Adriatic to still a tempest. The two first are 
credited with having worked many wonders, and the 
point of one of them is supposed to have been 
welded into the famous iron crown of Lombardy ; 
but the stories concerning them, as well as those 
connected with the True Cross, must be reserved 
for narration elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XV 
CHRIST IN HADES AND THE RESURRECTION 


Tue absolute silence of the Gospels as to the ex- 
periences of the Lord of Life after He had rendered 
up His soul to God with the touching words, 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My Spirit,’ 
has led to the evolution of many strange legends, 
differing greatly in their details, but all reflecting 
the belief that, even during the brief rest of His 
body in the grave, Jesus was still actively engaged 
in the work of redemption. Not yet could He 
return to the Father, who all through His long 
agony on the Cross had been bending over Him 
in loving sympathy, and now confided Him to the 
care of Gabriel and a troop of angels, instructing 
them to escort Him to the abode of the dead. 
This, according to one tradition, consisted of three 
vast realms, in one of which—the most remote from 
earth—waited Adam and Eve with their children 
and grandchildren, in another the patriarchs who 
had lived before Abraham, and in the third those 
who succeeded them, with the prophets of later 
times, the last arrival having been St. John the 
Baptist. In each kingdom the good were separated 
from the wicked, who were in the power of Satan 
the Captain of Death, but all were also more or less 
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under the control of the Prince of Hell, who ever 
since the appearance of the forerunner had been 
dreading the advent of the Redeemer. Already 
Lazarus, the widow’s son, and Jairus’s daughter 
had been snatched away from him by Christ when 
he had thought he held them securely in his thrall, 
and full well he knew that countless other captives 
who had long been yearning for their Ransomer 
would soon be set free by Him. 

A very vivid account, on which most of the later 
legends and Dante’s wonderful description of the 
infernal regions are founded, is given in the Gospel 
of Nicodemus of the descent of Jesus into Hell, 
the source of information having been, it is claimed, 
two sons of the High Priest Simeon, named Charinus 
and Lenthius, who were among the spirits of good 
men permitted to return to earth after the Re- 
surrection of the Lord. The unknown writer of 
the apocryphal Scripture, it is true, somewhat 
weakens the force of their evidence by representing 
them as still amongst the living at the Ascension, 
although they themselves are reported to have said 
they were ‘ allowed only three days from the dead’ ; 
but for all that their story, so eminently charac- 
teristic of the time at which it first appeared, fully 
deserves relation at length. According to it, it was 
Joseph of Arimathea who first called the attention of 
the Sanhedrin to the presence of these visitants from 
the land of shades, telling them that not only had 
Jesus Himself risen, but that through His power 
many others had left their graves, and he invited 
them to come and see two men in His own city 
who had done so. Annas, Caiaphas, Nicodemus, 
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and Gamaliel consented at once to go with Josep 
and after inspecting the deserted tombs they sought 
Charinus and Lenthius, ‘finding them on their 
bended knees at their devotions. Saluting them with 
all respect and deference, they brought them to the 
synagogue at Jerusalem, and having shut the gates 
they took the book of the law of the Lord, and 
putting it in their hands, swore them by the God 
Adonai and the God of Israel . . . saying, “If 
ye believe Him who raised you from the dead to 
be Jesus, tell us . . . how ye were raised.”’ 

These questions appear to have terrified those 
to whom they were addressed, for ‘ they trembled, 
were disturbed and groaned’; then recovering 
their composure they looked up to Heaven, made 
the sign of the Cross on their tongues, and began 
to speak, saying, ‘ Give each of us some paper, and 
we will write down for you all those things which 
we have seen.”? Their request was complied with, 
and they sat down and wrote, quite independent 
of each other, two narratives, that when*afterwar 
compared, tallied exactly, the one not containing 
one letter more or less than the other. The re- 
markable documents began with the following 
prayer: ‘O Lord Jesus and Father who art God, 
also the resurrection and life of the dead, give us 
leave to declare Thy mysteries, which we saw after 
death belonging to Thy Cross, for we are sworn by 
Thy name.’ Then followed a description of the 
sudden appearance in the dark blackness of th 
depth of Hell, in which the writers had been placed 
with their fathers, of ‘ a substantial purple-coloure 
light enlightening the place,’ that caused gr 
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rejoicing amongst the inhabitants of the dread 
abode. First Adam cried, ‘ That light is the author 
of everlasting light, who hath promised to translate 
us to everlasting light’; then Isaiah took up his 
parable and said, ‘ This is the light of the Father 
and the Son of God, according to my prophecy 
when I was alive upon the earth. The land of 
Zabulon and the land of Nephthalim, beyond 
Jordan, a people who walked in darkness, saw a 
great light, and to them who dwelled in the region 
of the shadow of death light is arisen. And now 
He is come and hath enlightened us who sat in 
death.’ 

When the prophet ceased speaking old Simeon 
came forward to bear his testimony, saying after 
he had congratulated all the company assembled : 
‘Glorify the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
whom I took up in my arms when an infant in 
the Temple, and being moved by the Holy Ghost, 
said to Him . . . “‘ Now mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation which Thou hast prepared before the face 
of all people; a light to lighten the Gentiles and 
the glory of Thy people Israel,”’ a speech that 
caused all the saints in the depth of Hell to rejoice 
the more. ‘ Afterwards,’ continues the strange 
story, ‘there came forth one like a little hermit, 
who was asked by every one, “‘ Who art thou ?” and 
he replied, “I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, John the Baptist, the prophet of the 
Most High, who went before His coming to pre- 
pare His way ... and I came down hither to 
acquaint you that the Son of God will next visit 
us, and as the day-spring from on high will 
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come to us who are in darkness and the shadow of 
death.” ’ 

On hearing what St. John had said, Adam called 
out to his son Seth, ‘ Now declare . . . what thou 
didst hear from Michael the Archangel when I 
sent thee to the gates of Paradise to entreat 
God that He would anoint my head when I was 
sick’ ; on which Seth told of his interview with the 
Angel of the Flaming Sword, already related above 
in connection with the wood of the Cross, quoting 
the prophecy that ‘the oil of mercy would not 
be granted till five thousand five hundred years 
should be passed, when Christ, the most merciful 
Son of God, would come to earth to raise again the 
human body of Adam ... and with the oil of 
His mercy anoint all that believe on Him... 
and introduce Adam into Paradise to the Tree of 
Mercy.’ 

Whilst the saints were thus happily communing 
together, the Princes of Death and Hell were 
discussing in a very different manner the approach 
of Him who should break their power, Satan open- 
ing the conversation by telling his rival ‘ to pre- 
pare to receive Jesus of Nazareth, who boasted 
that He was the Son of God, yet was a man afraid 
of death.” The two potentates compared what 
they knew of Jesus, the Devil gloating over all 
he had done to add to His agony: how he had 
‘sharpened the spear for His suffering . . . prepared 
the Cross to crucify him, and the nails to pierce 
through His hands and feet’; adding, ‘and now 
His death is near at hand, I will bring Him here 
subject both to thee and me.’ To this the Prince 
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of Hell replied by entreating Satan to do no such 
thing, for ‘ He will set at liberty all those whom 
I now hold in prison . . . bound with the fetters 
of their sins, and will conduct them to everlasting 
life.’ As these prophetic words left his lips there 
burst suddenly upon his ears ‘ a voice as of thunder 
and the rushing of winds,’ shouting ‘ Lift up your 
gates, ye princes, and be ye lift up, O everlasting 
gates, and the King of Glory shall come in.’ Hearing 
this, the Prince of Hell turned furiously upon the 
Captain of Death, bidding him begone out of his 
habitations, and taunting him with the words, ‘ If 
thou art a powerful warrior, fight with the King of 
Glory.’ Then ensued an awful tumult, the ruler of 
Hell ordering his officers ‘to shut the brass gates of 
cruelty and make them fast with bars of iron’; the 
saints protesting vigorously, and David and Isaiah 
making long quotations from their own prophecies, 
whilst all the time the thundering noise outside 
went on, until at last the great doors opened of 
themselves, and the ‘mighty Lord, the King of 
Glory in the form of a man, entered in to lighten 
the dark places and break asunder the fetters of 
those that were bound.’ 

Great was now the terror which overwhelmed 
the Prince of Hell, and he began eagerly to accuse 
Satan of having brought about all the mischief by 
crucifying the Lord of Glory; but the Captain 
of Death is represented as behaving with com- 
parative dignity, and when the Lord, having 
gathered all the saints about Him, prepared to 
leave the infernal regions, He said to Satan: ‘ The 
prince shall be subject to My dominion for ever 
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in the room of Adam and his righteous sons, who 
are mine.’ Then taking the first parent of the 
human race by the hand the Redeemer led him 
and the rest of those He had rescued to Paradise, 
where He delivered them over to the care of the 
Archangel Michael. Just within the gates they 
were met by Enoch and Elijah, who had hitherto 
never tasted death, and who told them that they 
were going back to earth to fight with Antichrist, 
who would slay them at Jerusalem, but that after 
three days and a half the Spirit of Life from God 
would enter into them and take them up again alive 
to Heaven. The new arrivals were still pondering 
over these strange things, when they noticed a 
miserable-looking man carrying a cross upon his 
shoulders, and they asked him who he was. He 
replied that he was one of the thieves who had 
been crucified with the Lord, and described his 
conversion as the result of the surprising things 
that happened when Jesus was dying. He told 
how he had been promised that he should go to 
Paradise the very day of his death, adding that 
the Master had given him the sign of the Cross, 
so that the guard at the gate might identify him ; 
and now in accordance with the instructions of the 
latter he was waiting till Adam and his sons should 
also enter in. On hearing this, all the patriarchs 
with one voice returned thanks to God for the 
favour shown to sinners; but nothing further is 
told of the joys of Paradise, Charinus and Lenthius 


explaining that the Archangel Michael forbade — 


them to reveal more, ordering them to go ‘ first 
to Jerusalem and then to an excellent country 
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beyond the Jordan, where they were to talk with 
no man, but to sit as dumb persons till the time 
came when the Lord would permit them to relate 
the mysteries of His divinity.’ That time, they 
knew, had come when the priests fetched them 
to the synagogue; and now that their work was 
done they must return to their graves. 

When the two shades had made an end of waite 
Charinus gave his paper to Annas, Caiaphas, and 
Gamaliel, whilst Lenthius handed his to Nico- 
demus and Joseph. Immediately after that ‘ they 
were changed into exceeding white forms and 
were seen no more,’ leaving those who had wit- 
nessed the remarkable phenomenon of their dis- 
appearance astonished beyond measure. All were 
now convinced of the justice of the claims of 
Christ, and said to each other, ‘ Truly all these 
things were wrought by God, and blessed be the 
Lord Jesus for ever and ever.’ In every synagogue 
the great news was now proclaimed, and Joseph 
and Nicodemus went to the palace of the Roman 
governor to tell him what had occurred. Pilate 
was, of course, full of concern, but the writer of the 
strange legend makes no attempt to describe his feel- 
ings, merely going on to relate that after ‘ writing 
down all these transactions in the public records’ 
the governor went to the Temple of the Jews, and 
called together the rulers, scribes, and doctors of 
the law, ‘withdrawing with them to an inner 
chapel where, the doors having been shut, he bade 
them fetch the great book of the Scriptures, 
adorned with gold and precious stones. It was 
brought to him at once, carried by four ministers 
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of the Temple, an incidental proof of its great 
weight, and the governor then adjured them by 
the God of their fathers to show to him anything 
in it concerning that Jesus whom they had cruci- 
fied.” First ordering all but Annas and Caiaphas 
to withdraw, and locking the gates both of the 
chapel and the Temple, the troubled rulers, scribes, 
and doctors told the whole truth: how to them, 
as to the informants of Pilate, two men from the 
grave had appeared, who bore witness to the marvels 
Jesus had wrought among the dead, leading them 
to search in the Holy Book, now before them, for 
the counsel of God. The result had been to 
convince them that the Jesus whom they had 
crucified was Christ the Son of God, and true and 
Almighty God. 

With this most extraordinary admission, which, 
if it were ever made, must indeed have astonished — 
the Roman governor, ends the Gospel of Nicodemus ; : 
but a later hand has added the information that the 
document containing it was found by the Emperor — 
Theodosius the Great in the hall of Pontius Pilate” 
at Jerusalem, among the public records, and that 
the things therein related were acted in the nine- 
teenth year of Tiberius Cesar, and the seventeenth } 
of the government of Herod. These dates give 
a certain air of probability to the narrative, which — 
is generally supposed to have been the work of 
a Christian who lived in the third century. Its” 
suggestion of the conversion of Pilate to belief in 
the divinity of Christ is to a great extent confirmed 
by a tradition of the Eastern Church to the effect 
that he truly repented his share in the death of 
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the Lord, and secretly joined the ranks of the 
disciples. In the apocryphal Paradosis of Pilate 
it is related that a voice from Heaven was once 
heard proclaiming him blessed, and he was looked 
upon as one circumcised in heart, though un- 
circumcised in the body. On the other hand, his 
memory is execrated in the West, where he is 
credited with the most heinous crimes, including 
the massacre of a number of Samaritans on Mount 
Gerizim. He is supposed to have committed 
suicide at Rome—whither he had gone to justify 
himself before the Emperor—by flinging himself 
into the Tiber, which refused to retain the body 
of one so wicked, and flung it ashore. It was taken 
to one river after another with the same result, 
nowhere finding rest, until at last one awful night 
it was whirled away by a mighty wind to the moun- 
tain near Lake Lucerne, still known as Pilatus, 
and dropped into a pool on its summit. ‘There 
it is said to lie concealed except on Good Fridays, 
when it is fished up by the Evil One, who sets it 
once more on the judgment seat, and looks on in 
fiendish glee as it strives in vain to wash off the 
stains of blood on its hands, before it is again 
consigned to its hidden abiding-place. 

The effects of the earthquake that so terrified 
Pilate and the priests at Jerusalem and spread 
consternation throughout the Holy City are said 
to have been felt throughout the length and 
breadth of Palestine. At Hebron, the traditional 
burial-place of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, many 
buildings were destroyed, and several graves gave 
up their dead, amongst whom was a certain Jew 
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named Sadoch, who had lived a century before 
Christ, and had ardently longed for the coming 
of the Messiah. In Galilee the heathen temples 
fell and the idols were broken to pieces; the 
Pharisees who had been to keep the Passover at 
Jerusalem found their homes in ruins on their 
return; and, strangest phenomenon of all, the 
mountain on which the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes took place was split open from base to summit. 
The lake, too, by which Jesus had so often taught, 
was strangely agitated, overflowing its banks in 
every direction, whilst above its surging waters a 
mysterious conflict waged between good and evil 
spirits, in which the latter were defeated and 
driven, as were the devils out of the swine, to take 
refuge in the depths of the sea. The remarkable 
struggle is said to have been witnessed, from a 
lofty tower dominating the lake, by a Roman officer 
who was converted to belief in Christ and did 
much good missionary work, proclaiming wherever 
he went the death of the mighty Pan and the 
Resurrection of the Lord of Life. : 

Evidently founded in the first instance on 
Plutarch’s tale of the pilot Thamus, who one day 
heard a mysterious voice bidding him proclaim 
‘The Great Pan is dead,’ the announcement 
causing bitter lamentation amongst the gods, 
this strange legend has been admirably turned to 
account by various poets, including Schiller and 
Mrs. Browning. The latter, who assumes that the 
death of the Greek deity took place at the same 
moment as that of Jesus on the Cross, after a truly 
marvellous description of the effect on each of the 
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‘twelve gods of Plato’s vision’ of the terrible 
news of their overthrow, adds : 


‘?Twas the hour when One in Sion 
Hung for love’s sake on a Cross, 
When his brow was chill with dying, 
And His soul was faint with loss. 
When His priestly blood dropped downward, 
And His kingly eyes looked throneward, 
Then Pan was dead, 
By the love He stood alone in 
His sole Godhead rose complete, 
And the false gods fell down moaning, 
Each from off his golden seat ; 
All the false gods with a cry 
Rendered up their deity, 
Pan, Pan was dead !’” 


In striking contrast with these descriptions of 
the excitement caused not only in the realm of 
the dead but throughout the whole heathen world 
by the release of the soul of the divine King of 
Glory from His suffering human body, are the 
accounts of the utter calm that reigned in and 
around the Holy Sepulchre when the last sad rites 
had been performed and the mourners had with- 
drawn. No sound broke the stillness of the night 
save the deep breathing of the soldiers, all of whom, 
with the exception of Cassius, soon fell asleep, 
believing it to be impossible for any one to reach 
the inner cave without awakening them, whilst even 
Cassius, the one faithful guard, found it difficult 
to keep awake, so exhausted was he with the thrilling 
experiences through which he had recently passed. 
In the Coenaculum were gathered several of the 
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disciples, whose grief for the loss of the Ma 
was tempered by relief that His sufferings were 
over, and by a faint hope that they might yet 
see Him again; and in an inner room were 
the Blessed Virgin and St. John, who had come 
from the home of the latter, to pray together in 
the place hallowed by the recent presence of the 
Lord. 

The greater part of the first Easter Eve was 
spent by the holy women in preparing fresh spices, 
which they meant to take to the tomb as soon 
as the Sabbath was over, hoping to be able, if 
they could not otherwise circumvent the Roman 
soldiers, to bribe them to allow them to enter the 
sepulchre. ‘The sorrowing Mother, however, took 
no interest in these preparations; she craved, as 
was but natural, to be alone, and presently she 
entreated even St. John to leave her. He obeyed, 
and for many hours she remained in absolute 
solitude, silently communing with the Father of 
her beloved Son, and solacing herself with the 
memory of all that had been revealed to hercon- 
cerning Him. The darkness fell and still she knelt 
on, lifted above all earthly needs by her rapt 
devotion, when suddenly, as on the great day 
of the Annunciation, there stood beside her a 
radiant angel, come to bring her the glad news 
that Jesus Himself had sent for her. She was to 
be the first to whom He would appear on earth after 
His death, even as she had been the first to receive 
Him on His entry into human life. Overwhelmed 
with joy Mary rose from her knees and followed 
the heavenly messenger, who led her to the garde 
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of St. Joseph of Arimathea, where he left her alone. 
She looked up and beheld indeed a wondrous vision, 
for there above her, robed in gleaming white, and 
holding in His left hand a luminous cross, was her 
Son, attended by the spirits of those he had re- 
leased from Hades, and by a bodyguard of angels, 
whose songs of triumph filled the air. A halo of 
glory replaced the crown of thorns, the bleeding 
wounds were healed, and from His form emanated 
a light so dazzling that for a moment Mary was 
blinded. Soon, however, becoming used to the 
radiance, she fell on her knees, not this time in 
agonised supplication, but in humble adoration ; 
and as she bent her head before her Lord, he 
stooped down and kissed her on the brow. From 
that kiss fresh strength came to her, and she was 
able to bear the strain of the wonderful experience 
that followed, for the risen Lord now bade the 
ransomed souls do her reverence, because through 
her had come their salvation; and when they 
had obeyed Him, He dismissed them all with an 
imperious gesture. The heavenly minstrels also 
disappeared, leaving Mother and Son alone. What 
passed between them was never revealed, but it 
has been suggested that the Lord may have told 
His Mother that He would remain forty days on 
earth before He returned to His true home, and 
that she would see Him again and again during 
that time. 

The spot where the Lord is said to have appeared 
to the Blessed Virgin after His Resurrection is still 
shown, and is supposed to have been not far from 
that where He was first seen by St. Mary Magdalene; 
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but according to tradition some little time elapsec 
between the two apparitions. The Mother is 
supposed, after the interview with her Son, to hav 
returned to the Ccenaculum, where she found 
holy women just about to start on their errand to 
the tomb, and the disciples still waiting in a stat 
of painful suspense as to what would happen on the 
third day, when Jesus had said He woolhg rise from 
the dead. St. Peter especially is represented as 
having been in great distress, bemoaning his un- 
faithfulness to his Master, ‘and in exaggerated 
self-contempt comparing his crime to that of 
Judas. Mary, it is added, greatly longed to com- 
fort him; but for some unexplained reason she 
did not then confide to any one the interview she 
had with her Son, but once more retired to the 
inner room, there to await the news she knew must 
soon come of the tomb having been found to be 
deserted by its tenant. 

The Evangelists are strangely silent on the 
subject of the actual Resurrection, contenting 
themselves with a brief description of what hap- 
pened when it was discovered that the Holy 
Sepulchre was empty.. The long legend concern- 
ing the captain of the guard, who is credited with 
having remained awake from Good Friday to 
Easter morning, evades the difficulty thus created 
by saying that he was so wrapt up in meditation 
that he was unconscious of all that was going on 
When he came out of his trance he was, it is added, 
dismayed to find the body he had been set ta 
watch gone, and the daylight pouring in through 
the open entrance to the cave. He sprang up and 
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closely examined the grave clothes; then turning 
round he became aware of the angel seated on the 
stone, and terror-stricken at the sight, he hastened 
forth to take the news to Pilate that the man 
he had condemned to death had risen from the 
grave. 

The singular gap in the narrative of the Resur- 
rection has been to some extent filled in by the 
Revelations of Anne Catherine Emmerich, who 
claims to have witnessed the descent of the angel, 
the issue of the risen Lord from the tomb, and a 
terrible conflict between Him and the Devil, 
who in the form of a serpent strove to bar His 
way, but was at once overcome, Christ striking 
him three times on the tail with a wand, and 
treading on his head as He ascended to heaven. 
Although the return to life of the Redeemer has 
been the subject of innumerable works of art, this 
strange vision remained, until comparatively recent 
times, almost the only known attempt to realise 
in words the stupendous event that was to change 
the whole destiny of the human race. In 1886, 
however, under the auspices of the French Archzo- 
logical Society, was discovered in an ancient 
cemetery at Akhmim an important fragment of 
the so-called Gospel of Peter that gives a very de- 
tailed description of the Passion, Death, and Resur- 
rection of Christ. The deeply interesting relic, 
which has been the text of a vast mass of scholarly 
literature and is generally supposed to date from 
about II0 to 130 a.p., begins with the incident of 
the washing of Pilate’s hands, and ends with a state- 
ment to the effect that the reputed author, Simon 
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Peter, and Andrew his brother, took their nets and 
went to sea on the last day of unleavened bread, 
that is to say one week after the Crucifixion. The 
earlier portion of the manuscript differs in minor 
details only from the accredited Gospels, stating, 
for instance, that Joseph of Arimathea asked the 
body of Jesus immediately after sentence had 
been pronounced, and that the reason why the 


legs of the Lord were not broken was that the ~ 


Jews wished Him to die in agony. On the other 
hand the description of the precautions taken at 
the tomb, and of all that occurred on Easter 
morning, are quite unlike those of the canonical 
Scriptures. It is related that the elders and 
scribes went to the sepulchre, and themselves, with 
the help of the centurion and soldiers, rolled a 
great stone, and set it at the door, affixing to it 
seven seals. ‘They then, continues the narrative, 
pitched a tent outside in which they remained 
to be within call; ‘and in the night in which the 
Lord’s day was drawing on, as the soldiers kept 
guard, two by two, there was a great voice in the 
heaven, and they saw the heavens opened and two 
men descending from thence with great splendour 
and coming to the tomb. That stone which was 
put at the door rolled away of itself, and made 
way in part, and the two young men entered in. 
And when the soldiers saw this they awakened the 
centurion and the elders ... and as they were 
telling what they had seen they saw again three 
men come forth from the tomb, and two of them 
supporting one, and a cross following them, and 
of the two the heads reached into the heaven, but 
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the head of Him that was led by them overpassed 
the heavens, and they heard a voice from the 
heavens saying, “‘ Hast Thou preached to them 
that sleep?” And a response was heard from the 
eens t ** Yea.” ” 

As the spectators were all wondering what these 
things might mean, the heavens opened again, and 
a man descended and entered the tomb, on which 
the centurion and they that were with him hastened 
to Pilate, and declared all the things they had 
seen, concluding by saying, ‘ Truly He was the 
Son of God.’ To this Pilate answered: ‘I am 
pure from the blood of the Son of God: you 
have decided thus.’ ‘Then follows an account tally- 
ing with that of the Evangelists, of the decision 
to command the soldiers to say nothing about 
what had occurred, the terrible words being used 
by one of those with the Roman governor, ‘ It is 
better to commit the greatest sin before God and 
_ not to fall into the hands of the people of the Jews 
and to be stoned.’ 

It is remarkable that a Gospel attributed to St. 
Peter, with whom the risen Lord had so many 
interviews, should contain no references to the 
various apparitions of Christ after the Resurrection. 
The writer merely relates that ‘Mary Magdalene, 
not having done at the Lord’s Sepulchre the things 
which women are wont to do for their beloved 
dead, fearing because of the Jews, since they were 
burning with wrath, took her friends with her and 
came to the tomb at dawn upon the Lord’s day.’ 
The women had resolved, he adds, ‘if they were 
unable to do the things that were due, that they 
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would set at the door what they had brought for 
a memorial of Him and weep and lament until 
they came again unto their own home.’ He then 
tells how they found the tomb opened, and ‘a 
certain young man sitting in its midst, beautiful, 
and clothed in a robe exceeding bright, who said 
to them, “ Wherefore are ye come ? Whom seek 
ye? Him that was crucified ? He is risen and gone 
whence He was sent.”’ Hearing these words, he 
concludes, the women feared and fled; and he goes on 
to remark of the twelve disciples, that ‘ they wept 
and were grieved for that which had come to pass, 
and each one departed to his house.’ Not a word is 
said of the apparition of the Lord to St. Mary 
Magdalene ; and it is noticeable that, in spite of 
the many romantic legends that have grown up 
about her memory, scarcely anything has been 
added to St. John’s beautiful account of her 
interview with the risen Master, except a sugges- 
tion by St. John Chrysostom that she first 
became aware of His presence through the reverent 
consciousness of it displayed by the angels to whom 
she was speaking. 

In a deeply interesting fragment of a Coptic 
manuscript belonging to the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, a circumstantial account, purporting to have 
been written by a contemporary disciple of Christ, 
but supposed to have originated about A.D. 150, 
is given of the first apparitions of the risen Lor 
that differs greatly from that of the Canonic 
Gospels. In it the privilege granted to St. M 
Magdalene is said to have been shared by anoth 
Mary and Martha, the writer, after describi 
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their emotion on seeing the empty sepulchre, 
adding the following narrative: ‘The Lord ap- 
peared to them and said, “ Why do ye weep? I 
am He whom ye seek. But let one of you go to 
the brethren and say, ‘ Come, the Master is risen 
from the dead.’”” Martha went away and told it 
to us. We said to her, ‘“ What hast thou to do 
with us, O woman? He who died is buried, and 
it is impossible that He lives.” We believed her not 
that the Redeemer had risen from the dead. So 
she went to the Lord and said, “‘ None among them 
has believed me that Thou livest.” He said, ‘* Let 
another of you go to them, and say it to them 
again.” So Mary went and told us a second time, 
and we believed her not. She came back to the 
Lord and told Him. Then the Lord said to Mary 
and her other sister: “ Let us go to them.” And 
He went and found us within, and called us forth. 
But we thought that it was a phantom, and believed 
not that it was the Lord. And He said to us: 
“Come and . . . [here a gap occurs in the manu- 
script] Thou, O Peter, who hast just betrayed Me 
thrice, dost thou still deny ?”” And we approached 
Him still doubting in our hearts whether it is He. 
And He said to us: “‘ Why doubt ye yet and are 
unbelieving? Iam He that hath told you,so that on 
account of My flesh and My death and My Resur- 
rection ye should know that it is I. Peter, lay thy 
finger in the nail prints of My hands, and thou, 
Thomas, lay thy finger in the lance wounds in 
My side. And thou, Andrew, touch My feet and 
thou wilt see that they [here occurs another gap] 
those of earth. For it is written in the Prophet 
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Phantoms of dreams [a gap] upon earth.” And we 
answered Him, “ We have perceived in truth that 
[a gap] in the flesh.” And we cast ourselves on 


our faces, confessing our sins that we had been 
unbelieving.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI 


FROM THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST TO THE 
ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Wir loving reverence the early converts to 
Christianity treasured up the memory of the forty 
days spent on earth by the risen Redeemer before 
His Ascension, during which it was even more 
evident than it had been in the years of His public 
ministry, that though He was in the world He was 
not of it. The awe with which His presence 
inspired those to whom it was vouchsafed, and 
their recognition that He was now set far above all 
human weakness, are reflected alike in the accounts 
given by the Evangelists of His various apparitions, 
and also in the few traditions concerning them 
that were handed down from one generation to 
another, during the first centuries of the Christian 
era. It was, it is said, whilst the Communion 
was being administered by Saints Peter and John 
to the disciples in the room in which they had 
partaken of the Last Supper, that Jesus for the 
first time appeared to them, greeting them with the 
beautiful words ‘ Peace be unto you.’ It is further 
related that on this happy occasion the bread and 
wine used were part of those consecrated by the 
Lord Himself on the eve of His Passion; and it 
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is added that when the solemn memorial feast was 
over there still remained a small portion of the now 
doubly sacred elements for future use. Whether 
Christ Himself shared in the Sacrament com- 
memorating His own sacrifice once offered is not 
stated, and nothing has been added to St. John’s 
account of what passed in the interview with the 
ten, who from the fact that no words of theirs are 
recorded, would appear to have been spell-bound 
until after the Lord had left them. Neither has 
any attempt been made to supplement the graphic 
description of the removal of the doubts of St. 
Thomas, though it has been suggested that he it 
was who later proposed the inclusion in the Creed 
of the clause, ‘ The third day He rose again from 
the dead,’ thus setting the final seal on his hard- 
won belief. Moreover, St. Luke’s report of the long 
conversation between the unknown Stranger and 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, and the 
revelation of the Lord in the breaking of the 
bread have been left untouched. The only tradi- 
tions concerning the remarkable incident are 
that Christ Himself placed the broken bread 
in the mouths of the disciples, and that the words 
used by Cleophas were not ‘Art Thou only a 
stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 
which are come to pass there in these days?” but 
‘ Thou art the only stranger in Jerusalem who dost — 
not know,’ etc. To make up for this reserve, 
however, the Gospel known as that of the Hebrews, 
which was very popular amongst the early Jewish 
converts, gives full particulars of a touching inter- 
view between Christ and St. James the Less, 
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which is not alluded to by any of the Evangelists, 
though it is referred to en passant by St. Paul, who 
in the first Epistle to the Corinthians says, ‘ After 
that He was seen of James.’ The so-called brother 
of Jesus, says the nameless author of this un- 
canonical Scripture, had taken an oath that from 
the hour in which he had drunk from the cup of 
the Lord he would not eat bread till he had seen 
Him risen from the dead. As the mourning 
apostle, faint and weak for want of food, was 
musing alone on Easter Day over the mysterious 
prophecy concerning the Resurrection of Jesus, 
the Master Himself suddenly stood before him 
and said, ‘ Bring a table and bread.’ In trembling 
awe St. James obeyed, and the Lord took bread and 
brake it, and gave it to him saying, ‘ My brother, 
eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen from 
them that sleep.’ Absolutely no comment is 
made by the writer of this most pathetic story ; 
but it must be added that it is thoroughly in keep- 
ing with what is known of St. James the Less, 
who is said to have so closely resembled Christ in 
appearance as well as character, that the kiss of 
Judas was really necessary in the scene of the 
betrayal, to avoid the danger of a mistake of 
identification. 

The simple statement of St. Luke, that after the 
touching farewell address to the disciples quoted 
by him, ‘ Jesus led them out as far as to Bethany,’ 
became as time went on the nucleus of a beautiful 
legend, to the effect that the Lord was accompanied 
by His Mother, and that in the house of Lazarus, 
already associated with so many thrilling memories, 
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where all His dearest friends were for the last time 
assembled, He solemnly commended her to thei 
care. Yet again, it is said, she pleaded to b 
taken with Him to the home of His Father, < 
once more He bade her wait yet a little while t 
comfort those He was leaving behind Him. 
is added that the next day the Lord went with th 
Blessed Virgin, the holy women, and the apost 
to the Ccenaculum, where He Himself again ac 
ministered to them the Holy Eucharist. 
solemn rite over, He visited with them the Statior 
of the Cross, seeming as He went to grow ey 
more and more glorious in appearance, until the 
who followed Him could scarcely bear to gaze o; 
Him. In a secluded spot in the Garden of Ge 
semane the Lord prayed once more with 
He had loved best on earth, after which He wen 
before them to the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
which He knew was to be the scene of His 
parting with them. 

To the account given in the Acts of the Apostle 
of the Ascension, tradition has added severa 
significant details, such as that the Lord, standin 
with right hand uplifted, blessed first His Mother, 
then the Apostles, and finally the whole world 
stretching out His arms as He uttered the las 
words to the four points of the compass, as if t 
embrace all mankind. When, the benediction over, 
His radiant form began to ascend, the Blessed 
Virgin is said to have cried aloud, ‘ Remember me 
in Thy kingdom, O my Son, leave me not longs 
behind ’; and when no answer came she continued 
to gaze yearningly upwards, until she was roused 
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from her abstraction by the appearance of the two 
young men in white, who though they addressed 
no special message to her, confirmed her belief 
that the loved One who had been taken from her 
would one day return. The mourning Mother, 
having kissed the spot on which her Son had stood, 
now allowed St. John to lead her to her own home, 
supposed to have been situated on Mount Zion, 
whither she was followed by the holy women, who 
henceforth vied with each other in their tender, 
reverent care of her. 

In popular belief the footprints made by the 
Lord, as He climbed the Mount of Olives for the 
last time, could never be effaced, neither rain, hail, 
snow, nor wind being able to remove them. They 
are alluded to as still visible by St. Jerome and 
St. Paulinus of Nola, and Josephus in his Wars of 
the Fews declares that all the passing to and fro 
of the Roman armies failed to obliterate them. 
Generation after generation of pilgrims took back 
with them some of the earth on which the Master 
had trod, yet still the marks remained ; and when 
an attempt was made, under the direction of the 
Empress Helena, to build a church above them, 
the paving-stones the workmen placed over them 
are said to have been flung in their faces again 
and again, until it was decided to erect a chapel 
round them. The stone from which the actual 
Ascension took place was, according to one version 
of the legend, cut out and used as a buttress for 
one of the gates of the Temple and destroyed with 
it; but, as related by the Venerable Bede in his 
book on the sacred sites, the memory of the great 
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event that took place on the Mount of Olives was, 
and some say still is, kept alive by an extraordina 
phenomenon: a mighty rushing wind, that level 
all before it, sweeping down from the Mount on 
every anniversary, spreading consternation far and 
near, and compelling even the most sceptical to 
recognise its supernatural character. 

After they were bereft of the visible presence 
of their Master, the Apostles and other disciples 
clung with greater affection than ever to His 
Mother, whom they looked upon as a sacred charge ~ 
from Him. She was constantly consulted by them, — 
and her home was their meeting-place on many © 
an important occasion. She is generally supposed — 
to have been present at the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost when, though she did not share in the gift - 
of tongues, a vision of her glorified Son was vouch- 
safed to her. She is even credited with having 
aided the Apostles in their consultations over the 
Creed named after them, during one of which, as — 
stated by St. Augustine, the clause having special 
reference to her was suggested by St. Andrew; 
and she was also more than once consulted by 
St. Peter in the difficulties that beset him in 
the organisation of the Church. The chief of the 
Apostles is said to have administered baptism to 
the Blessed Virgin, whilst St. John often gave to 
her the Holy Eucharist. She loved to go and 
listen to the sermons preached by them; and, 
according to a generally accepted tradition, her 
closest friend after the beloved disciple was $ 
Luke. Although not converted until after 
Ascension of Christ, the latter appears from the 
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moment of his recognition of the divinity of the 
Lord, to have been endowed with special insight 
into the spiritual meaning of the events recorded 
in his Gospel, especially those directly connected 
with the Mother of Jesus. It is significant that he 
relates several incidents of the Holy Infancy not 
elsewhere referred to; that he alone quotes the 
grand Magnificat of Mary and the Nunc Dimittis 
of Simeon, both of which reflect so vividly the 
exceptional position of the maiden Mother, for 
whom he evidently had a veneration second only 
to that he felt for her divine Son. 

It has even been said that St. Luke was appointed 
secretary to the Blessed Virgin, who dictated the 
Gospel named after him, and that she posed to him 
for her portrait, not only during her lifetime but 
after her death, appearing to him several times with 
the Holy Childin her arms. According to a touching 
legend, St. Luke dreamt one night that an angel 
stood beside him, who told him to go and paint a 
likeness of the Mother of the Lord. Directly 
he awoke he collected his materials and set forth 
for the house on Mount Sion. He was at once 
admitted to the presence of the Blessed Virgin, 
who listened attentively to what he had to say, 
but at first refused to consent to sit to him. At 
last, however, she yielded, on condition that he 
should represent her, not as a sorrow-stricken 
woman, from whom her only Son had been taken 
by a terrible death, but as a happy mother with her 
new-born Child in her arms. St. Luke agreed to 
meet her wishes; but though he tried again and 
again, he was quite unable to succeed, so haunted 
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was he by the sad face he knew so well. One day, | 
however, as he sat helpless opposite his canvas, a 
brilliant light filled the room, and he became aware — 
that he was no longer alone, for around him stood — 
several angels who gave him brushes and colours, : 
such as he had never seen before, whilst above — 
him appeared a vision of Mary in glory, pressing 
her Child to her heart, and looking down on Him 
with an expression of radiant joy. As the painter 
gazed at the beautiful sight, one of the angels took 
his hand and guided it, with the result that he 
produced a picture of such wondrous loveliness 
that he could scarcely bear to look upon it. 

This miraculous work of art was unfortunately 
lost after the death of its reputed author, as was 
also a likeness of the ‘ Mater Dolorosa’ at the foot 
of the Cross, which St. Luke is said to have obtained 
by holding a cloth before her face as she gazed 
up at her dying Son; but several other likenesses 
of the Blessed Virgin attributed to the beloved 
physician have been preserved, including one now 
in Venice, and four in. Rome, with the aid of one 
of which—that now in S. Maria Maggiore—St. 
Gregory the Great is said to have stayed a terrible 
pestilence. 

Whatever truth there may be in these traditions 
concerning St. Luke, the theory that he was a 
painter in constant communion with the Blessed 
Virgin took a very strong hold on the imagination, 
not only of the credulous but of serious writers. 
In the Synodal epistle in favour of the worship of 
images, for instance, addressed to the then reignin 
Emperor by the three famous patriarchs, Job 
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Alexandria, Basil of Jerusalem, and Christopher 
of Antioch occurs the significant passage: ‘ The 
Holy Evangelist St. Luke with the mixed substance 
painters use, colours blended with wax, took the 
portrait of the very chaste Mary Mother of God, 
whilst she was still at Jerusalem, living on the sacred 
Sion mountain. He made this portrait in order 
that passers-by might contemplate in it the features 
of Mary as in a mirror; and when St. Luke showed 
his work to the Blessed Virgin she said, ‘“ My 
grace shall always be with that image,” ’ a prophecy 
said to have been fulfilled, for St. Luke, who carried 
it with him wherever he went, worked many miracles 
of healing with its aid. ‘The belief in St. Luke as 
an artist is also reflected in various representations 
of him plying his craft, such as the quaint engraving 
in the fifteenth-century Chronicle of Nuremberg, 
in which he appears with his symbol—the winged 
bull at his feet—eagerly at work on a group of the 
Holy Mother and Child; the fine painting of the 
same subject in the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, 
that was long attributed to Raphael, and the 
equally beautiful fresco by Pinturicchio, in which 
the Evangelist is depicted painting the enthroned 
Madonna, his easel being upheld by his bull, so that 
there may be no mistake as to his identity. 

The time of the death of the Blessed Virgin is 
not known, some writers asserting that she lived 
only eleven years after the Crucifixion, others that 
she survived until 48, and yet others that she was 
still living in 63 a.p. Opinions are also divided 
as to where her last years were spent, and who was 
with her at the end. A letter issued from the third 
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General Council of the Church, held at Ephesus in 
431, refers to her having gone to that city with 
St. John, adding that she died and was buried 
there, but for all that the general belief is that she 
passed away at Jerusalem, and was laid to rest in 
a tomb at the base of the Mount of Olives. This 
uncertainty, combined with the ever-growing - 
veneration felt by believers in the Redeemer, 
for her whose life was so closely bound up with 
His, has led to the evolution of one of the most 
quaintly beautiful of the many poetic legends 
that have gathered about the memory of the 
Mother of the Lord. In it it is stated that not only 
_ the eleven apostles were present at the end, but 
also St. Dionysius the Areopagite, who had been 
converted by St. Paul, the disciples Timotheus 
and Hierotheus, Mary Magdalene and Martha, 
Mary Salome, Mary Cleophas, and a faithful 
handmaiden named Savia, who had long been in 
the service of the Blessed Virgin. 

Very variously told, the most popular version of this 
strange story, that is full of devotional feeling, and 
realises well the characters of the different actors in 
the scenes it describes, is that given by Mrs. Jameson 
in her Legends of the Madonna, which may well be 
quoted here at length. ‘ Mary,’ says the unknown 
writer, ‘ dwelt in the house of John on Mount Zion, 
looking for the fulfilment of the promise of deliver- 
ance, and she spent her days in visiting those places 
which had been hallowed by the baptism, the 
sufferings, the burial and resurrection of her divin 
Son, but more particularly the tomb wherein H. 
was laid. And on a certain day, the heart of th 
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Virgin, being filled with an inexpressible longing 
to behold her Son, melted away within her and she 
wept abundantly. And lo! an angel! appeared 
before her clothed in light as with a garment, 
and he saluted her, and said, “ Hail, O Mary! 
blessed by Him who hath given salvation to Israel, 
I bring thee here a branch of palm gathered in 
Paradise, command that it be carried before thy 
bier on the day of thy death, for in three days 
thy soul shall leave thy body, and thou shalt enter 
into Paradise, where thy Son awaits thy coming.” 
Mary answering said, “If I have found grace in 
thy eyes tell me first what is thy name, and grant 
that the apostles, my brethren, may be united to 
me before I die, that in their presence I may give 
up my soul to God. Also I pray thee that my 
soul when delivered from my body may not be 
affrighted by any spirit of darkness, nor any evil 
angel be allowed to have any power over me.” 
And the angel said, “‘ Why dost thou ask my name? 
My name is the Great and Wonderful. And now 
doubt not that all the apostles shall be reunited 
to thee this day; for He who in former times 
transported the prophet Habakkuk from Judea 
to Jerusalem by the hair of his head can as easily 
bring hither the apostles. And fear not thou the 
evil spirit, for hast thou not bruised his head and 
destroyed his kingdom?” Having said these words 
the angel departed into Heaven, and the palm 
branch which he had left behind him shed light 
from every leaf, and sparkled as the stars of the 


1 In one French form of this legend the angel is identified as Gabriel, 
and in another as Michael. 
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morning. ‘Then Mary lighted the lamps and pre- 
pared her bed, and waited until the hour was come. 
And in the same instant, John who was preaching 
at Ephesus, and Peter who was preaching at Antioch, 
and all the other apostles who were dispersed in 
different parts of the world, were suddenly caught 
up as by a miraculous power, and found themselves 
before the door of the habitation of Mary. When 
Mary saw them all assembled round her, she blessed 
the Lord, and she placed in the hands of St. John 
the shining palm, and desired that he should bear 
it before her at the time of her burial. Then Mary 
kneeling down made her prayer to the Lord her 
Son, and the others prayed with her; then she 
laid herself down on her bed and composed herself 
for death. And John wept bitterly. And about 
the third hour of the night as Peter stood at the 
head of the bed and John at the foot, and the other 
apostles around, a mighty sound filled the house, 
and a delicious perfume pervaded the chamber. 
And Jesus Himself appeared, accompanied by an 
innumerable company of angels, patriarchs, and 
prophets, who surrounded the bed of the Virgin, 
singing hymns of joy. And Jesus said to His 
Mother: “ Arise, my beloved, mine elect, come 

. receive the crown that is destined for thee.” 
And Mary answering said, “‘ My heart is ready, for 
it was written of me that I should do Thy will.” 
Then all the angels and blessed spirits who accom- 
panied Jesus began to sing and rejoice. And the 
soul of Mary left her body and was received into 
the arms of her Son, and together they ascended 
into Heaven. And the apostles looked up saying, 
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*O most prudent Virgin, remember us when thou 
comest to glory.” And the angels who received 
her into Heaven sang these words: ‘ Who is this 
that cometh up from the wilderness leaning upon 
her Beloved? She is fairer than all the daughters 
of Jerusalem.’ ‘But the body of Mary remained upon 
the earth, and three among the virgins prepared to 
wash it and clothe it in a shroud, but such a glory 
surrounded her form, that though they touched it 
they could not see it ; and no human eye saw those 
chaste and sacred limbs unclothed. Then the 
apostles took her up reverently and placed her 
upon a bier, and John, carrying the celestial palm, 
went before, whilst Peter sang the Psalm begin- 
ning with the words, ‘“‘ When Israel went out 
of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a barbarous 
people,” the angels following him and joining in 
with the singing.’ 

Presently as the procession slowly wound its way 
through the streets of the Holy City, the sound of 
the melodious voices attracted the attention of 
the Jews, who collected in crowds and tried to bar 
the passage of the apostles. The High Priest even 
dared to put forth sacrilegious hands and tried to 
overturn the bier, but the Archangel Michael 
swept down and hewed them off at the wrists with 
his gleaming sword; or, according to a slightly 
different version of the strange story, the arms 
of the wicked man withered up so that he could 
not use them. In an agony of terror he turned 
to St. Peter, entreating him to heal him, and the 
apostle said, ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Mother and thy hands shall be restored to thee.’ 
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The High Priest hastened to proclaim his f 


and he was immediately made whole, after v 
the march to the tomb was resumed, and the Blessed 
Virgin’s body was reverently laid therein without 
further interference from the people. 
mourners having done all things in order withdrew 
to their homes, and the angels returned to Heave 
to report to their Lord all that had occ ed. 
On the third day after the funeral Jesus once more 
called the angels around Him, and said to them, 
‘What honour shall I confer on her who was My 
mother upon earth, and brought Me forth?’ to 
which they replied, with one accord, ‘ Lord, suffer 
not that body, which was Thy temple and T. 
dwelling-place, to see corruption, but place Thy 
Mother beside Thee on Thy Throne.’? Now this 
suggestion greatly pleased the Son of Mary, wh 
gave His consent to it, and bade the Archangel 
Michael bring to Him the glorious soul of th 
Blessed Virgin. When she appeared before Him 
He said to her, ‘Rise up, My dove, My undefiled, fo 
Thou shalt not remain in the darkness of the g 
nor shalt thou see corruption.’ And as He spok 
the body of Mary rose from the tomb to rejoin he 
soul, and her glorious form ascended into Heayer 
surrounded by troops of angels, who blew their 
silver trumpets, tuned their golden lutes, am 
burst into a song of triumphant welcome, crying 
in the words of Solomon, ‘ Who is she that riset. 
up as the morning, fair as the morn, clear as th 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners ?” 
The legend goes on to relate that one of th 
apostles—that very Thomas who had been so slo 





Alinari, Photo. San Marco, Floreace. 
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to believe in the Resurrection of the Lord—had 
been absent from the funeral, though present at 
the death, of the Blessed Virgin, and on his return 
to Jerusalem he entreated the other ten to open 
the tomb that he might gaze once more on her 
they had all so fondly loved. His wish was granted, 
and lo! when the stone that closed the grave was 
rolled back no body was to be seen, but from where 
it had lain rose up stately snow-white lilies and 
crimson roses, the scent of which filled the air. 
Then Thomas, no longer a doubter, but full of 
loving faith, looked up to Heaven and beheld the 
Mother of the Lord in a glory of light; and to 
his joy and amazement she bent down towards 
him, and taking off the girdle she wore flung it 
down to him in token that she recognised him, 
and wished him to receive a reward for his devotion 
to her. 

In another slightly different version of the same 
legend, it is stated that as Mary’s pure spirit 
ascended to Heaven, the gates of Hell were thrown 
back by an invisible power, and the souls of many 
of the just who were waiting there, were permitted 
to join the Mother of the Lord, and enter into 
rest with her. To the earlier portion of the narra- 
tive is also added the detail that it was Christ 
Himself who summoned St. Peter to the deathbed 
of the Blessed Virgin, telling him that when all 
was over he would find a new-made tomb in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, in which it was His will 
that the body of His Mother should be laid to 
rest for a time. In later variants of the girdle 
incident the gift is said to have been bestowed on 


‘ 
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; 


St. Thomas in response to an eager prayer from — 


him that some token should be given to him that 
the Holy Mother and Son were indeed reunited. 


The absence of St. Thomas on the solemn occasion ~ 


of the interment of the Blessed Virgin was, it is — 


further related, a punishment for his disbelief in the 
Resurrection of the Lord, and the memory of this 
old tradition is still reflected in the custom ob- 





served in some parts of Italy and Spain on the féte — 


day of the apostle, when children shut their father 
out of his home till he pays for his admission. 
The priceless girdle, after changing hands many 
times, is now supposed to be preserved in the 
cathedral of Prato, outside which is the famous 
Pulpito della Cintola, with fine bas-reliefs by Dona- 
tello and Michelozzo, representing the giving of 
the girdle to St. Thomas, an incident that has 
also been introduced in many masterpieces of 
painting, including the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin by Raphael, now in the Vatican, and the 
same subject by Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (known 
as Il Sodoma), at Siena. 

In her Revelations Anne Catherine Emmerich 
gives a long circumstantial account of the last 
days and death of the Mother of the Lord that 
differs in several respects from the legends concern- 
ing them related above. Mary, she says, resided 
for three years on Mount Zion, three at Bethany, 
and nine at Ephesus, where St. John had a house 
built for her just outside the town, and near to 
which she caused to be set up stones repre- 
senting the Stations of the Cross. Twice during 
the nine years she visited Jerusalem with Saints 
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Peter and John, going with them to pray at all 
the sacred sites. At the last, when she felt her 
end approaching, she begged to be taken back to 
her old home at Jerusalem. She lingered after 
her return for some days, and was visited by all 
the apostles, who came from far and near to bid 
her farewell. On the last day of her life the Holy 
Eucharist was administered to her by Saints Peter 
and John, and as the latter held the sacred chalice 
to her lips a celestial light emanated from her form, 
and she appeared to be restored to all her early 
beauty. Soon her room was filled with angels, 
amongst whom were several recently departed 
relations, including Saints Anne and Joachim, 
Saints Elizabeth and Zacharias, Saints Joseph 
and John the Baptist, who had come to escort 
her to the abode of her Son. As her pure soul 
left its earthly tabernacle, the glory by which it 
had been surrounded became ever greater and 
greater, or rather was quenched in the surpassing 
radiance from Heaven, in the midst of which 
Saints Peter and John saw Jesus Himself bending 
down with outstretched arms to welcome her 
who had given Him birth. It was, says the en- 
thusiastic dreamer, like a second Ascension, except 
that in this case the body remained upon its 
couch, with the hands crossed upon the breast. 
According to the same visionary, whose account 
of the funeral agrees in the main with that already 
given, it was when the sacred remains were about 
to be laid in the tomb at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives that the final scene of the wonderful drama 
took place, for then the mortal literally put on 
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immortality, the body of the Blessed Virgin having 
risen in a luminous cloud to be reunited with the 
recently departed soul, a gleaming pathway that 


for a moment linked together earth and Heaven — 


marking the path it had taken. Strange to say, 
although all this was clearly visible to the entranced 
dreamer, the eyes of the actual contemporary 
spectators appear to have been holden, so that they 
could not see, for she says that the funeral cere- 
monies were concluded and the empty coffin 
placed in the tomb as if nothing unusual had 
occurred. It was not until the next day when 
the mourners went, as was customary with the 
Jews, to visit the grave, that they discovered it 
to be deserted. The shroud in which the bod 
had been wrapped lay neglected on the pate 
and the coffin was filled with snow-white lilies, 
such as had sprung up at the feet of Mary at the 
Annunciation. The wonderful truth was quickly 
realised, and, rejoicing greatly, the apostles and 
other disciples gave thanks to God for all His 
mercies. ‘Then having re-closed the sepulchre to 
avoid arousing the anger of the heathen, they bade 
each other farewell and dispersed, filled with fresh 
strength and enthusiasm, to continue their in- 
terrupted work of evangelisation. 


The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin is the — 


last scene of the long story of her earthly life, but 
with her coronation by the enthroned Redeemer 
in the presence of God the Father, archangels and 
angels, patriarchs and prophets, saints and martyrs, 
begins a new series of legends that, with those of 


the apparitions and after-death miracles of Christ, — 
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must be reserved for a future volume. Suffice 
it to add here that in many of them Mary figures 
as the Virgin of Virgins, the Morning Star, the 
source of grace and wisdom, yet still remains the 
simple-hearted loving mother, ever ready to use 
her influence with her divine Son on behalf of 
the poor, the suffering, and the oppressed. Poets 
have vied with each other in singing her praises, 
musical composers have made her joys and sorrows 
their theme, and her glorious experiences have been 
the subject of many a masterpiece of painting ; 
but it is as the ideal woman, the self-forgetting 
comforter of sorrows, that she makes the strongest 
appeal to the imagination. Solace has been 
brought to the aching hearts of untold thousands 
by hymns inspired by her as the anxious human 
mother, amongst which none surpasses in pathos 
the Stabat Mater, describing how ‘ by Christ’s Cross 
the Mother stood, saw in death her own dear Son 
yielding up His Spirit’s breath, desolate, alone!’ 
Unrivalled also for its tender beauty of expression 
is the ‘ Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin,’ in which 
the pure and stainless maiden addresses her Babe 
as ‘a flower of her own bearing, a jewel past com- 
paring, her spirit’s consolation,’ entreating Him 
to ‘listen to His Mother and cease to weep,’ and 
calling upon the angels ‘to raise their chanting, 
as fit music for Him.’ 

It is as ‘ surpassing all created beings in holiness,’ 
not in grandeur, that Dante in the Paradiso lauds 
the Mother of the Redeemer. Petrarca in his 
magnificent ‘ Ave,’ sets her ‘ pure and lofty humble- 
ness’ above all her other graces, and Chaucer in the 
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‘ Prioress’s Tale,’ dwells on the same quality when 
he says : 


*O modir mayde, O mayde modir fré ! 
O bussh unbrent, brennying in Moises sight, 
That ravysshedest doun fro the deité . 
Thurgh thin humblesse, the gost that in the alighte ; | 
Of whos vertu, he in thin herte pighte, 
Conceyved was the Fadres sapience. 
Lady, thi bounté and thy magnificence, 

Thi vertu and thi gret humilité, 

Ther may no tongue expres in no science ; 

For som tyme, lady, er men praye to the 

Thou gost biforn of thy benignité, | 

And getist us the light, thurgh thy prayere 

To gyden us the way to thy Sone so deere.’ ! 


Wordsworth, too, though he lays stress upon the 
fact that Mary was ‘above all women glorified,’ 
ascribes her high position chiefly to her ‘ mother’s — 
love and maiden purity’; and Browning speaks of © 
her as the realisation of ‘ the vision in the heart of 


1 The following is Wordsworth’s rendering into modern English of 
this beautiful apostrophe to Mary : 


*O Mother Maid ! O Maid and Mother free! 
A bush unburnt burning in Moses’ sight ! 
That down didst ravish from the Deity, 
Through humbleness, the Spirit that did alight 
Upon thy heart, whence through that glory’s might 
Conceived was the Father’s sapience. 


Lady, thy goodness, thy magnificence, 
Thy virtue, and thy great humility, 
Surpass all science and all utterance ; 

For sometimes, Lady, ere men pray to thee 
Thou goest before in thy benignity, 

The light to us vouchsafing of thy prayer 
To be our guide unto thy Son so dear.’ 
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each of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness to 
wrong and pain and knowledge of their cure,’ 
thus voicing the yearning of humanity after an 
ideal, that has now become embodied in a radiant 
female form, endued, to quote the beautiful words 
of Shelley, ‘with love and life and light and 
deity.’ 
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Barbarossa, Emperor Frederick, 83. 
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Bartholomew, St., 154. 

Bartolommeo, Fra, 36. 

Basil of Jerusalem, 277. 

Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio, 284 

Bede, the Venerable, 273. 

Bedstraw, 59. 

Bees, song of the, 61. 

Bethany, 142, 147, 151. 

Bethesda, Pool of, 146, 152, 184, 
187. 

Bethlehem, 5, 39, 44, 46, 47, 52, 
54, 81-6, 93, 95. 

Boehmer, Professor Julius, 155. 

Boy Bishops (election of), 49. 

Bracken Fern, 60. 

Brittany, 132, 133. 

Browning, Robert, 288. 

Mrs., 258. 

Burning Bush, the, 218. 





CaIAPHAS, 179-81, 189, 195, 203, 
207, 226, 238, 249, 255, 256. 

Cairo, 105. 

Calvary, 178, 199, 202, 203, 
213-16, 220, 224, 233-6, 244, 
246. 

‘Calvary Clovers,’ 59. 

Cana, the marriage at, 140, 141. 

Canaan, the woman of, 152. 

Candlemas Day, 90, 91. 

Capernaum, 120, 142. 

Carmichael (Essay by), 11. 

Cassius, 221-5, 227, 236, 237, 2593 
spear of, 224. 

Cave of Bethlehem, 46-9, 70, 
87. 

Centurion, the, 202. 

Chaldza, 74. 
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Chalice of the Last Supper, 168, 
171, 228, 232, 2355 "a ; 
240-2, 244. . 

Channel Islands, 130. 

Charinus, 249, 250, 254. 

Chaucer, 287. 

Child, the Holy. 

Childermas, 96. 

Chorazin, 146. 

ae na of, 62-6 ; na min 


See Christ. 


childhood of, in Ee 102-6 5 
boyhood of, at Nazareth, 108- 
15; early miracles of, 110-12, 


as an ; cae 116, 1363 portrait 
of, 158, 159; shows His love of 
animals, 155, 156; contem- 
porary description of, 159, 160; 


148, 190; ordains St. Peter and 
St. John, 172; trial of, 180, 181, 
189-98 ; condemnation of, 198; ; 
in Hades, 244, 248, 253-5; im 
Brittany, 20, 21; girdle of, 201; 
seamless tunic of, 215, ; 
shroud of, 236; footprints of, 
273. 

‘ Christ’s flowers,” 65. 

Christmas customs, 67, 68. 

Mass, 40, 63, 66. 

Rose, 65, 219; vigil of the 
66, 67. 

Christopher of Antioch, 277. 
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Chronicle of Nuremberg, 277. 

Chrysostom, St. John, 266. 

Circumcision, the, 70-2. 

Claudia. See Procla. 

Cleophas, 270. 

Coenaculum, the, 232, 235, 239, 
259, 262, 272. 

Cologne, 83. 

Comfrey, 73. 

Constantine, the Great, 246. 

Constantinople, 130, 131. 

‘Corona di Cristo,’ 219. 

Coptic MS., 266, 267, 268. 

Cradle Grass, 59. 

Cross, legend of the, 183-7. 

portions of the True, 246. 

the sign of the, 62. 

Crossbill, 217, 218. 

Crown of Thorns, the, 192, 193, 
202, 244. 

©Crown Imperial,’ 219. 

Crucifixion, the, 145, 215, 219-22; 
relics of the, 235, 236, 246. 

Ctesiphon. See Abenadar. 

Cyriacus, 246, 








DanTE, 287. 

David, 2, 37, 58, 167, 178. 

Dead Sea, 125, 138. 

Descent from the Cross, 233-5. 

of the Holy Spirit, 145. 

Dina of Sichar, the woman of 
Samaria, 143, 146. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, St., 
278. 

Dismas the robber, 102, 103, 198, 
213. 

Dispute in the Temple, the, 113. 
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Donatello, 284. 

Dowling, Alfred, 51, 62, 66. 
‘ Dowry of Mary,’ 218. 
Druid Priests, 240. 

Duns Scotus, Johannes, 11. 


EASTER EVE, 260. 

Ebionites, 160. 

Eden, Garden of, 185. 

Egypt, 55, 104-6. 

Eleazar, 88. 

Elevation of the Cross, the, 215. 

Eliakim, 169. 

Elijah, 254. 

Elizabeth, St., 34, 37-40, 68, 71, 
97> 99, 100, 131, 144, 254, 2553 
death of, 100. 

Emmaus, 270. 

Emmerich, Anne Catherine (Rev- 
elations of), 39, 71, 219-21, 263, 
284. 

Engaddi, 116, 137. 

Enoch, 254. 

Entombment, the, 225, 234, 236, 
237- 

Ephesus, 276, 284. 

Ephraim Gate, 212. 

Epiphany, feast of, 84; sermons 
by children at the, 49. 

Essenes, sect of, 31, 68, 99, 116, 
129, 139. 

Eucharist, the Holy, 167, 168, 
172, 173, 202, 2723 institution 
of, 171, 1723; cup of, see 
Chalice. 

Eve, 175. 

Exposition of the Oracles of Christ, 
160. 
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Faustina, See Veronica. 

Feast of Tabernacles, 115. 

Feast of Unleavened Bread, 168. 

‘Field of Peas,’ the, 87. 

Finding of the Cross, the, 246. 

Flight into Egypt, the, 92, 99- 
101. 

Flora of the Nativity, 51, 62, 66. 

Forget-me-not, 73. 

Foxglove, 60. 

Francia, 11, 12. 

Fritillary, 219. 

Fuchsia, 219. 


GaBRIEL, Archangel, 33, 35, 50, 
65, 115, 279- 

Galahad, Sir, 242. 

Galilee, 92, 157, 258. 

Gamaliel, 250, 255- 

‘Gants de Notre Dame,’ 60. 

Gaspar, 74. 

Gerizim, Mount, 32. 

Gestas, 220. 

Gethsemane, Garden of, 174, 175, 
198, 283. 

Gideon, judge, 45. 

Girdle of Christ, 201. 

(Legend of the), 283, 284. 

Graham-Robertson, W., 79. 

Grail, the Holy, 168, 240-2. 

Gregory Nazianzen, St., 223. 

Glastonbury, 239; miraculous 
thorn of, 240. 

Gloria in Excelsis, 64. 

Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh, 79. 

Golden Bull of 1247, 130. 

Gate, the meeting at the, 8, 

10, 12. 
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Golden Mass, the, 35. 
Gondophares, king, 82. 
Good Friday, 232. ; 
Gospel of the Birth of Mary, 2, 5, 
16, 25) 30, 34, 42. 4 
of the Hebrews, 121, 123, 
160, 270. 
of the Infancy, 31, 88, 92, 
103-10, 113. 
of Nicodemus, 189, 192, 197, 
242, 249, 256; Black - letter 
version of, 228-32. ; 
of Peter, 263-5. 


















HADES, 140, 226, 244, 248, 255, 
261. 

Hamlet, quotation from, 60. 

Healing of the mason, the, 161. 

Hebron, Mount, 129, 186, 257. 

Hedysarum coronata, 59. 

Helena, St., 83, 146, 224, 246, 
275 

Heli of Hebron, 166, 169-71. 

Heliopolis, 104. 

Hellebore, Black, 66. 

Herod, 77, 80, 81, 93-6. 

Antipas, 97, 122-6, 256. 

Herodias, 124-30. 

Hierotheus, 278. 

Hill of Victory, 74. 

Hilles, Richard (poem by), 4. 

Holly Tree, 218. 

Holman Hunt, roo. 

Holy Child. See Christ. 

Ghost, descent of, 274. 

Night. See Nativity. 

‘Holy Night roses,” 65. 

Honeysuckle, 59. 














INDEX 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, the, 
vip 

Incarnation, the, 61 ; types of, 5. 

Initiation of the Fourth Degree, 
116. 

Innocent x111., 30. 

Innocents, the Holy, 100; massacre 
of the, 92-6, 175. 

Irenzus, 162. 

Isaiah in Hades, 251. 

Issachar, high priest, 6. 


JAcos, 74. 

Jairus’s daughter, 150. 

James the Great, St., 223. 

the Less, St., 175, 176, 270, 
271. 

Jameson, Mrs., 278. 

Jean du Doight, St., 132. 

Jehovah, name of, 70. 

Jerome, St., 2, 273. 

Jerusalem, 53, 55, 76, 115, 122, 
130, 147, 190, 197, 203, 210, 
211, 254; festival at, 6; siege 
of, 241, 242; destruction of, 
167. 

Jesus. 





See Christ. 

name of, 70, 72. 

Fesus, the Last Great Initiate, 117. 

Jesse, rod of, 3, 27, 33 ; tree of, 
4) 5- 

Joachim, 5-16, 68, 285. 

Job of Alexandria, 276. 

John the Baptist, St., 31, 97, 207; 
birthday of, 40; birthplace of, 
41; infancy of, 69; childhood 
of, 99, 108; in the wilderness, 
121-4 ; baptized by Christ, 123 ; 
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in prison, 124, 125; last speech 
of, 125, 126; death of, 127, 
175, 1943; in Hades, 140, 248, 
251; head of, 128-30; relics 
of, 131-3; attributes of, 133. 

John the Evangelist, St., 20, 140-2, 
150, 162, 168-72, 175-82, 195, 
196, 200, 201, 204, 213-16, 
225, 233-6, 273, 274, 285. 

Joinville-sur-Marne, 118. 

Jordan, 255. 

Joseph, St., 28, 29, 38-43, 167, 
285; pedigree of, 2; marriage 
of, 31, 323 vision of, 42, 43; 
at Bethlehem, 46, 58, 62-4, 
70-1, 78, 80, 86; image of, 
49; warned by the angel, 92, 
97; in Egypt, 105; dream of, 
107 ; at Nazareth, 108, 113-15 ; 
death of, 117, 118, 120; tomb 
of, x18; rods of, 118; sash of, 
118 ; attributes of, 119. 

—— of Arimathea, St., 152, 166, 
173, 181, 216, 226-8, 232-40, 
245, 248, 261; vision of, 243; 
chapel of, 240. 

Josephus, 273. 

Judea, 157. 

Judah, 33. 

Judas Iscariot, 112, 153-5, 170-3, 
176, 183, 187, 189, 209, 262. 

Jude, St., 63. 

the Rabbi, 246. 

Judith the handmaid, 8. 

Julian the Apostate, 131. 

Jupiter, statue of, 55. 





Kepron, the brook, 174, 178, 
183. 
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Keltic Church, 48. 
Knights Hospitallers, 131. 
Knights Templars, 219. 
Koran, the, 163. 


‘La BEFANA,’ 84. 

‘La Montée du Ciel,’ 218. 

Lanmeur, 132. 

Last Supper, the. See Eucharist. 

Lazarus, 45, 143, 144, 149-52, 
165, 167, 1973 raising of, 150. 

Lebona, 32. 

Legends of the Madonna, 278. 

Lenthius, 249, 250, 254-5. 

Lombardy, iron crown of, 246. 

Longfellow, 217. 

Longinus. See Cassius. 

Loretto, 120. 

Louis of France, St., 130, 235. 

‘ Love-lies-a-Bleeding, 219. 

Luke, St., 34, 35, 39, 88, 92, 135, 
178, 200, 271, 274, 275- 


MaDELON, the shepherd maid, 64, 
65. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 96. 

Magi, the, 72-84, 92, 105, 115 ; 
gifts of, 78, 79; well of, 83. 

Magnificat, 275. 

Mahommed, 163. 

Malchus, 177, 178. 

Mantua, 223. 

Marah, waters of, 186. 

Mark, St., 178, 179, 200. 

Martha, 149, 151, 278. 

Martial, 144. 

Mary. See Virgin. 
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Mary, name of, 7, 13. 
‘Mary's brand,’ 63. 








‘ candle,” 91. 

‘ —— flower,’ 66. 

‘ —— fountain,’ 41, 106. 
‘ —— taper,’ 11. 

‘ tears,’ 73, 218. 


Mary the Silent, 143. 

sister of Lazarus, 151. 

Cleophas, 236, 278. 

of Bethany, 145. 

Magdalene, 141, 145-50, 

165, 166, 214, 220, 234-6, 261, 

265, 266, 278. 

Salome, 166, 214, 234, 236, 
278. 

Mass of Expectation, the, 35. 

Matarea, village of, 105, 106. 

Matariyeh, garden of, 105. ; 

Matthew, St., 72, 73, 77, 92, 136, 
142, 178, 188, 200. 

Maximin, St., 149, 152. 

Melampo, the shepherd’s dog, 64, 
65. 

Melchior, 74. 

Melchizedek, 117, 168. 

Memphis, 106. 

Mensor, 74, 75, 79, 80, 82. 

Messiah, 3, 113, 184. 

Michelozzo, 284. 

Michael, the archangel, 118, 183, 
254, 255, 279, 281. 

Milk Grotto, the, 72, 87. 

Milkwort, 72. 

Milton, 55, 57, 63, 139- 

Miracle of the Lilies, 94, 95. 

of the Throne, 109. 

of the Wheat, ror. 

Mistletoe, 5. 
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Montem procession, the, 51. 

Mosen, Julius, poem by, 217. 

Mount of Olives, 147, 172, 174, 
182, 274, 278, 285. 


NAILS, the three, 246, 247. 

Nain, the widow of, 168. 

Nathaniel, 114, 141. 

Nativity, the, 54-63, 115. 

Nazareth, 5, 13, 14, 35, 38-44, 86, 
92, 107, 110-14, 119, 120, 140, 
150. 

Novena, services of the Advent, 
48, 50. 

Nicholas, St., 48, 49. 

Nicodemus, 166, 167, 173, 181, 
232-8, 243, 249, 255- 

Nicolazie, 23. 

Nile, 103. 

Nunc Dimittis, 275. 


‘ODE ON THE NATIVITY, 55-8, 
63. 

Old Testament, the, 31. 

Olympus, 52. 

Onobrychis sativa, 59. 

Ophel, suburb of, 178, 180. 

Orchis, Palmate, 73. 

Orion’s belt, 84. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum, 73. 

‘Our Lady’s Mint,’ 40. 


‘Our Redeemer’s Blood Drops,’ 


219. 
Oxford, coat of arms of, 84. 
Oxyrhynchus Logia, the, 161. 


PALESTINE, 103, 149. 
Pan, 258, 259. 
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Paradosis of Pilate, 257. 

Paralipomena, 164. 

Paradise, 254. 

Paradise Regained, 139. 

Paradiso, the, 287. 

Pardon du Feu, 134. 

Paris, 130. 

Paschal Lamb, 169. 

Passion of Christ, the, 143, 144, 
188; Mystery Play of the, 188 ; 
relics of the, 244. 

‘ Passion Flower, 219. 

Passover, the, 166-70, 181, 203, 
226, 258. 

Papias, 160, 162. 

Paul, St., 197, 278. 

Paul 1., Pope, 129. 

Paulinus of Nola, St., 273. 

Penitent Thief, the, 103, 200. 

Pérouse, 30. 

Persicaria, 218. 

Peter, St., 20, 165, 168-72, 175, 
182, 262, 281, 285. 

Petrarca, 287. 

Pharisees, 161, 176, 203, 205, 216. 

Philip, St., 242; daughters of, 
162. 

Pick, Rev. Dr., 164. 

Pilate, 152, 159, 187, 189-99, 
200, 202, 210, 211, 222, 224, 
227, 237-9, 256, 257, 265. 

Pilatus, Mount, 257. 

Pinturicchio, 277. 

Place of Purification, the, 161. 

Plutarch, 258. 

Pool of Bethesda. 

of David, 162. 

—— of Siloam, 138. 

Poschiavo, 66, 


See Bethesda. 
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Posada processions, 49. ; 

Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
in the Temple, 14, 15. 

of Jesus in the Temple, 87- 





gi. 

*Prioress’s Tale,’ the, 288. 

Prison of Christ, 212. 

Procla, 191, 193, 196, 197- 

Protevangelion, 8, 16, 25, 29, 30, 
34> 43> 732 99, 925 97- 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 88. 

Publius Lentulus, 159. 

‘Pulegium,’ 40. 

Pulpito della Cintola, 284. 

Purification of the Blessed Virgin, 


87, 90, 92. 


Quiriacus. See Cyriacus. 


RAPHAEL, 277, 284. 

Recanati, 120. 

Relics of Christ’s Passion, 244. 

Repose in Egypt, the, 105, 106. 

Resurrection, the, 144, 261-8. 

© Resurrection flower,’ 66. 

Robber Chief, conversion of the, 
102. 

Robin Redbreast, legend of the, 
216, 217. 

Rod of Jesse. 

Rome, 52. 

‘Rose of Jericho,’ 66. 

Rosemary, 68, 219. 


See Jesse. 


S. Anastasia, Rome, 118. 
Sadock, 258. 
Sadducees, 176. 
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Sainfoin, 59. 

Sainte Chapelle, Paris, the, 130, 
235. 

Sair, 74, 75, 79, 80, 82. 

Salome (Herodias’s daughter), 126- 
30 





step-sister of the Blessed — 

Virgin, 44. , 

Samaria, the woman of, 143. 

Sangreal, the. See Chalice. 

Santa Casa, the, 120. 

Claus, 48. 

Sanhedrin, 198, 202, 206, 207, 
245, 249- 

Satan, 118, 175, 252, 253- 

Savia, the handmaid, 278. 

Schuré, Edouard, 117. 

‘Scourge of the Lord,’ 219. 

Scourging of Christ, the, 196, 200. 

Sebaste, 131. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, 24, 131, 259, 
262; church of the, 212. 

Seraphia. See Veronica. 

Seth, 74, 183, 185, 252. 

Shakespeare, 60. 

Sheba, Queen of, 184, 186. 

Shechemites, king of the, 45. 

Shelley, 289. 

Shepherds of Bethlehem, the, 52, 
54> 63, 64, 67. 

Schiller, 258. 

Sibyl, the Tiburtine, 53-5. 

Sicily, 50. 

Simeon, 88, 89, 167, 169, 251, 
275. 

Simon, St., 63. 

of Cyrene, 205, 206, 211, 

212. 

the Leper, 148, 149, 165. 
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S. Maria degli Angeli, Florence, 
118. 

Solomon, 183, 186; temple of, 
246. 

S. Silvestro in Capite, Rome, 129. 

Stabat Mater, 287. 

Stable at Bethlehem, the. See Cave. 

Star of Bethlehem, the, 74-8, 
$3. 

‘Star of Bethlehem’ (flower), 73. 

Stations of the Cross, the, 183, 
272, 284. 

Sulpicius, 209. 

Syndonia, Legend of, 230-2. 


TALMUD, the, 98. 

Temple of Jerusalem, the, 215. 

on the Capitol, the, 55. 

Temptation in the Wilderness, 
the, 135, 137-9. 

Thaddeus, 159, 207. 

Thamus the pilot, 258. 

Theodosius, Emperor, 130, 131, 
256. 

Theokeno, 74-6, 79, 80, 82. 

Thomas, St., 82, 144, 270, 283. 

Three Kings, miracle play of the, 
85. 

Tiberias, 32. 

Tiberius Czsar, 208, 210, 211, 
256. 

Timotheus, 278. 

Title on the Cross, the, 198, 214. 

Titus, the Penitent Thief, 103, 
241. 

Transfiguration, the, 143. 

Traoun-Mériadek, 132. 

Tree of Mercy, the, 187. 
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Tree of Life, the, 185. 
Trefoil, 219. 

Tréguier, 132. 

Trinity, emblems of the, 59. 


VALENS, Emperor, 130. 

Vervain, 174. 

Veronica, St., 153, 167, 205-11, 
214, 236. 

Vespasian, 241. 

Via Dolorosa, the, 183, 200, 201, 
211. 

Veil of the Temple, rending of 
the, 226; the new, 33. 

Virgin, the Blessed: genealogy of, 
2-5; parents of, 2, 5-12, 15, 16; 
birth of, 13; hymn on the 
Nativity of, 3; naming of, 13; 
presentation in the Temple of, 
14, 15; in the Temple, 25-7; 
suitors of, 28-30; betrothal and 
marriage of, 30-1; visit to St. 
Elizabeth, 38-41 ; trial of, before 
the High Priest, 43; journey 
to Bethlehem, 44-7; address 
to the Magi, 81; returns to 
Nazareth, 119 ; during Christ’s 
ministry, 141-3; at Capernaum, 
142; prayer of, 166; during 
Christ’s Passion, 181, 182, 195, 
196, 203, 204, 213, 216; at 
Calvary, 213, 214, 233, 2343 
apparition of Christ to, 260-2; 
baptism of, 274; portraits of, 
275-7; death of, 277-80, 284, 
285; funeral of, 281, 285; As- 
sumption of, 282, 286; girdle 
of, 283, 284; cradle song of, 


. 
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287; seven sorrows of, 16;| Wise Men. § 

image of, 49. Wordsworth, 288. 
Visitation, the, 39. Wynkyn de Worde, 22 
Waits, 50. ZACHARIAS, 25-9, 335 37> ; 
Wars of the Jews, 273. 71, 90, 97-9, 100, 246, 
Wastlers, 50. Zion, Mount, 166, 167, 
Wearyall Hill, 239. 273, 278, 284. 


Wells Cathedral, 96. Zizyphus Spina Christi, 193. 
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